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Committee of Nine 
Suggested to Plan 
Oil Conservation 


Secretary of Interior Advo- 
cates Drafting of Bill to 
Provide for Control of 


Production. 


Legal. Assistance 
Needed, He Asserts 


Three Lawyers, Three Engi- 


neers and Three Federal Rep- 
resentatives Proposed 
for Advisory Body. 


Creation of a “Committee of Nine” to 
draft a bill intended to protect the na- 
tion’s oil resources from the wastes of 
overproduction, for introduction into the 
70th Congress, was suggested on August 
30 by the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. 
Hubert Work, in an address before the 
Mineral Law Section of the American 
Bar Association at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Work proposed that the Commit- 
tee would consist of three members of 
the American Bar Asosciation, three pe- 
troleum engineers and three representa- 
tives of the Government. The bill would 
be submitted to the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board, of which he is chairman, 
for study and rechecking, Dr. Work 
stated. é 

Favors Conservation. 

“Never in our national history was 
the need for conserving in the ground 
our petroleum resourecs more apparent 
than now,” he said. Dr. Work estimated 
that overproduction approximates a 
million barrels a day. Engineers and 
scientists, he stated, “have perhaps done 
their work too well” in speeding up the 
industry to its present proportions of 
production, and the need now is for the 
aid of legal-minded advisers to bring 
relief. 

The full text of the address follows: 


Conservation in recent years has lost 
much of its theoretical flavor and is now 
understood as having to do with every- 
day life. In simple terms, conservation 
is taking thought for the morrow—a 
forward-looking, constructive process. 
Our fathers were conservationists with- 
out knowing the word, for most that we 
cherish in our American heritage has 
come down to us as the product of wise 
planning by those who settled the coun- 
try, laid out its transportation routes, 
planned its cities, built its industries, 
and above all gave us our Constitution 
and laws. Forward-looking builders were 
those early Americans. 

Conservation in the sense of planning 
in terms of material resources, however, 
has now taken on new meaning and ac- 
quired greater emphasic because we are 
living in a time of increasing dependence 
upon raw materials. The present-day 
civilization makes so great demas on 
fuels and metals and a score of other 
raw materials that the nation needs to 
balance its accounts and see how long 
the natural reserve bank can continue 
to honor its regular drafts. It is the 
wise nation that thinks of future needs 
and therefore lives within its means. 

Nature has been’ so generous with 
these United States—the most favored 
of all nations—that we have simply left 
it to our geologists and engineers to find 
and put to use our great stores of 
treasure. Yet the activities of the en- 
gineer who deals with natural forces 
and natural resources for the use of man 
are subject to man-made law as well as 
to natural law. With the speeding up 
of life more attention must be given to 
its control. Anew phrase _ recently 
came across the Atlantic from Geneva— 
“the rationalization of industrial produc- 
tion.” Whether or not new words are 
needed, a comparatively new idea seems 
to be winning world-wide attention and 
that idea is the general adoption of more 
efficient technical methods and improved 
mechanical devices. The almost phe- 
nomenal speed with which this idea is 
spreading, with American as the cyclonic 
center, and legal phases of productive 
business. This is why conservation is a 
national policy and as a pratcical prob- 
lem impels the attention of every citi- 
zen, landowner, engineer, business man, 
lawmaker, and consumer. 

Likened to Insurance. 

Conservation may be likened to an in- 
surance policy guaranteeing the nation’s 
future supply of needed raw materials 
and underwriting the future prices for 
these essential commodities. Supply and 
price to a large extent make up one 
problem—at least they can be regarded 
as interdependent. Adequate supply is 
the more important but reasonable price 
may be uppermost in the popular mind. 
But we need only to reflect to realize 
that price often conditions supply, while 
supply also determines price. Conserva- 
tion comprehends both in its outlook 
upon the future, for it seeks to equalize 
supply an¥ stabilize prices, harmonizing 
present and future, In conservation as I 
see it there is no hazarding the future 
safety of the nation for any mere pres- 
ent-day advantage, nor, on the other 
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Of Shipping Urged 


[By Telegraph.] . 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES, RAPID CITY, 
S. D., August 30.—Because private 
interests are manifestly reluctant 
to take over and operate the 
American Merchant Marine, the 
Federal Government must continue 
activity in the shipping business, 
Senator Wesley L. Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, chairman of the Senate 
Committee «on Commerce, declared 
orally. An immediate replacement 
program also is necessary, he said. 
Senator Jones was a caller at the 
Executive Offices. 

“T myself favor private 
tion,” declared the Senator, “but it 
is apparent that private interests 
are not willing to take the ships 
over. Therefore, the Government 
must continue to operate them. 
Our ships must be replaced, or oth- 
erwise we will have no Merchant 
Marine, we will be smashed by for- 
eign competition, and be at the 
mercy of the world.” 


opera- 


Tentative Valuation 


Fixed on Property 
Of Baltimore & Ohio 


Value of $579,679,283 Set 
on Owned and Used and 
Leased Lines as of 


June 30, 1918. 


A final value of $579,679,283 is found 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the property used by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad for common-carrier pur- 
poses, as of June 30, 1918, in a tenta- 
tive valuation report made public by the 
Commission on August 30 in Valuation 
Docket No. 1068. . 

This is characterized by the Commis- 
sion as a “value for rate-making pur- 
poses.” (Extract from the Commission’s 
summary of the report will be found on 
page 6). 

For the carrier property owned, the 
valuation found tentatively is $349,547,- 
475. The total figure of $579,679,283, 
includes $231,429,285 for leased lines, 
and $348,250,000 for the carrier wholly 
owned and used. Property owned but 
not used was valued at $1,297,475. 

Two Reports Issued. 

The report in Valuation Docket 
1068 covers the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road and 35 subsidiary properties, while 
a separate report in Valuation Docket 
No. 1071, also made public on August 
30, covers the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal Railroad and the Lyons & Chi- 
cago Railroad as of 1918. 

The carrier property owned by the B. 
& O. C. T. was assigned a final value 
for rate-making purposes of $31,467,733 
while that used was ‘valued at $25,162,- 
226, after deducting $6,524,043 for prop- 
erty owned but not used, leased to the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and other railroads. 
The figure includes $214,000 for the 
Lyons & Chicago Railroad. 

The outstanding capitalization of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, on valuation date, 
according to the report, was $648,897,- 
698.13 of which $151,945,578.26 repre- 
sents common stock, $58,863,479.41 pre- 
ferred stock, and $438,088,640.46 funded 
debt. 

Its investment nm road and equipment 
was stated in its books as $365,837,- 
158.54. With readjustments required by 
the accounting examination, the re- 
port says, this would be reduced to 
$333,100,144.32. The cost of reproduc- 
tion of the used property, exclusive of 
land, was placed at $560,378,022, and the 
cost of reproduction less depreciation at 
$437,071,077. 

In addition, 63,603 acres of carrier 
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T oTest Immunity 
Of Spanish Grape 


Possibility of Favorable Ac- 
tion on Request to Re- 
move Embargo to Be 


Determined. 


Commercial Treaty 
Under Negotiation 


Objection Raised by Madrid 
Government to Restriction 
of Imports Directed 
Against Fruit Fly. 


Reinvestigation of the fruit fly situ- 
undertaken in 
to re- 


ation in Spain, will be 
the present season with a view 
construction of the embargo 


entry of Spanish grapes into the United 


against 


States, it was announced August 30 by 


the Federal Horticultural Board. 


[The full text of the statement will | 


be found on Page 9.] 


Modification of the embargo has been | 


requested by the Spanish Government. 
No proof has been presented that the 
situation with regard to the presence of 


the pest in the grape-producing area has | 


improved. 

A commercial treaty to provide for 
most-favored-nation treatment 1s 
under consideration betwee 


August 30 at the Department of State. 
Resurvey Is Ordered. 

The present modus vivendi giving 
most-favored-nation privileges to Span- 
ish-American Commerce, expires Octo- 
ber 26, six months after the date of the 
extension of the modus vivendi. 


When the modus vivendi was extended, | 


the Department explained, May 26, 
Spain objected to the negotiation of a 
commercial treaty because of the em- 
bargo against Spanish fruit maintained 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
embargo, instituted Jan. 18, 1924, by the 
Department was reaffirmed in 1926. 
The modus vivendi which has been op- 
erating in the absence of a commercial 
treaty between the two countries lapsed 
April 24, but was continued from day to 
day until May 26, when the modus vi- 
vendi was re-established for a period 
of six months. This six months period 
was for the purpose of giving the De- 
partment of State and the Spanish 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


Labor Needs in Texas 
Cotton Area Outlmed 


United States Employment 
Service May Furnish Men 


to Pick Crop. 


Cotton picking in Texas now is well 
under way, it was stated orally on Au- 
gust 30 by the Director General of the 
United States Employment Service, 
Francis I. Jones.. Although agents of 
the Service have estimated that the crop 
in Texas will be 750,000 bales short of 
last year, Mr. Jones said, between 400,- 
000 and 500,000 pickers will be needed 
to get in the crop. The work will con- 
tinue until well into November, it was 
explained. , 

Mr. Jones said he had just received 
a report from the Assistant Director In 
Texas, C. W. Woodman, outlining the 
labor needs of the State in getting In 
the cotton. Mr. Woodman attached to 
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Changes in British Tax System Affect 
American Business in United Kingdom 


Finance Act 


of 1927 Revised. Rates 


and .Provided 


e Against Evasion of Levy on Incomes. 


Important changes are made in the 
tax system of Great Britain under the 


British Finance Act of 1927, according 
to a review just prepared by M. B. Car- 
roll, chief of the Tax Section of. the Di- 
vision of Commercial Laws of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The review is a 
discussion of the recent changes in the 
tax system, particularly as they affect 
Americans doing business in Great 
Britain. 

The Finance Act of 1927 is significant, 
Mr. Carroll stated orally August 27 in 
making public the review, in that it de- 
termines not only the rates of duties but 
the rates of taxation, which affect for- 
eigners in Great Britain as wéll ag the 
British themselves. 

These rates are part of the budget 
presented in the spring, Mr. Carroll 
added. At that time Mr, Carroll was in 
Europe, where he attended the double- 
taxation conference in London as assist 
ant to the American specialist, Prof. T. 
S. Adams, and he made an investigation 
of the tax systems of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Norway, and Sweden 

Mr. Carroll said a large part of his 


statement was prepared while he was 
in England. Its interest to Americans 
is primarily in its reference to American 


; ‘ et 
companies there, he said, and in the dif- 


ferences existing between the British 
and American tax systems; which are 
not always understood by Americans. 
The review discusses the surtax im- 
posed to replace the supertax and the 
provisions against surtax evasion 
through company reserves. It states 
that company amalgamations are being 
encouraged. The full text follows: 
Simplification of the existing tax sys- 
tem and prevention of evasion are the 
primary purposes behifid several of the 
important clauses in the British finance 
act of 1927. Salaries are to be taxed on 
the saine basis as trading profits—the 
income received during the year preced- 
ing that of assessment. The present su- 
pefstax is to be replaced in 1928 by a 
surtax which is to constitute a final in- 
estallment of income tax when the Treve- 
nue of the taxpayer exceeds £2,000 (the 
value of the pound is about $4.8618), It 
will be payable on January 1 of the year 
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now | 
Spain and | 
the United States, it was stated orally | 


Manual to Embody Economics 
Of Use of Wood in Construction 


Outline of Contents of Compilation Is An- 
nounced by National Committee. 


General interest in the manual on the 


economies of wood utilization in con- 


struction being prepared by the National .; 


Committee Wood Utilization is 
evinced, Assistant Director of the Com- 
mittee, Dudley I. Holtman, stated Au- 
gust 30. The Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover, chairman of 
Committee, which its headquarters 


on 


is 


has 


in the Department of Commerce build- | 


ing. 

“Members of trade and 
professional bodies, representing lumber 
consumers in the building and construc- 


associations 


tion field,” said Mr. Holtman in his state- | 
ment, which accompanied a draft outline | 
of the contents of the manual on the | 


economies of woody, utilization in con- 
struction soon to be issued, “are en- 
thusiastic over prospect of a manual 


Nanking Government 
Postpones Program 


For Tariff Advance | 


Effectiveness Suspended 


Pending Decision on Pro- 
test of Chinese Mer- 
chants. 


\ 


Postponement of the proposed tariff 
program of the Nanking Government of 
China, scehuled to become effective Sep- 
tember 1, has been reported to the De- 


| partment of Commerce by the Trade 


Commissioner at Shanghai, A. Bland 


| Calder, 


Cabled advices from Mr. Calder on Au- 
gust 30 confirmed the report submitted 
by him the previous day, according to an 
oral statement by the Foreign Tariffs 
Division. The full text of the advices 
follows: 

“The Chinese Superintendent of Cus- 
toms at Shanghai has @enounced that 
the proposed tariff program of the Nan- 
king Government, providing for a gradu- 
ated scale of increased duties, which was 
to be put into operation on September 1, 
has been postponed pending the Govern- 
ment’s reply to a petition of the Chinese 
General Chamber of Commerce to post- 
pone the imposition of new duties.” 


Proposed Schedule of Duties. 

On the basis of previous cabled ad- 
vices from the Commercial Attache at 
Shanghai, Julean Arnold, dated July 28, 
the Foreign Tariffs Division stated 
orally that the Nationalist Government 
at Nanking has announced the classifica- 
tion of goods into the various luxury 
classes established under the import- 
tariff schedule intended to go into effect 
September 1 in the Nationalist territory 
of China. 

A large part of American trade with 
China, both export and import, is cen- 
tered in this region, it was stated. The 
articles in the different tariff classes 
were announced by Commercial Attache 
Arnold as follows: 

Twelve and one-half per cent on ordi- 
nary commodities not in any luxurious 
class. 

Twenty per cent (class A luxuries) 
includes phonographie apparatus, safes, 
office appliances, cutlery, fresh fruits, and 
thermos flasks. 

Thirty per cent (class B) includes 
jewelry, musical instruments, toilet arti- 
cles and preparations, motor vehicles and 
accessories (excepting motor trucks over 
1-ton carrying capacfty and motor busses 
equippec to carry more than eight pas- 
sengers, which latter pay 1212 per cent), 
boots and shoes, wearing apparel, 
leather manufactures except belting, 
ginseng fish, confectionery, bacon, hams, 
biscuits, tinned provisions excepting 
milk, dried and preserved frits, flavoring 
extracts, and spices. 

Sixty-two end one-half per cent (class 
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_ ~ Complete 
‘News Summary 


and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 

The News Sum- 
mary is classi- 
fied by Topies 
every day for 
the convenience 
of the reader. 

+ 


Turn to Back Pa ge 


this | 


| Written on a broad basis which will cover 
in | 


the economies of wood utilization 
building and construction. 
Scope of Compilation Shown. 

“A draft copy of the contents of the 
} proposed work has been prepared and is 
being used as the basis for the accumula- 
tion of the information 
‘data. 
| project sub-committee on which all lum- 
ber consumer and _ profes- 
sional bodies are represented. 


necessary 


associ: tions 


“Lack of adequate information on the | 


subjects to be covered is the most im- 
portant barrier in the way of realizing 
maximum service from wood in the con- 
struction field, and it is thought that this 
work prepared afd sponsored by a com- 
mittee on which the American Institute 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.J 


Patent on Activated Carbon 
To Be Exploited in America 


by 


in a 


Competition offered synthetic 
methanol has 
American and Franco-German agreement 

| on the exploitation of activated carbon, 


the Department of Commerce has just 


resulted German- 


been advised by the Trade Commissioner 
| at Berlin, W. T. Daugherty. 
The Department’s statement 
in full text: 
It reported in Germany 
American corporation has 
with I. G. Farbenindustrie A. 
| Metallbank & Metallurgische 
seaft, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and_ the 
| Aussiger Verein (Czechoslovakia) to ex- 
| ploit German patents on activated carbon 
in the United States. 


is that an 


G., 


Urbaine acquired rights on German pat- 
ents for exploitation in Europe, outside 
of Germany. 

It wil be recalled that the Verein fuer 
Chemische Industrie, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main (wood distillation) recently en- 
tered into an agreement with the Dutch 
Allgemeene Norit Maatschappij on acti- 
vated carbon. It is hoped that the ex- 
tension in the number of its products 
will partially offset the business lost 
through the competition encountered 
from synthetic methanol. 


Effort Is Launched 
To Make Mining Safe 


‘Bureau of Mines Recom- 


mends Organized Coop- 
eration. 


| Notwithstanding its resent high fatal- 
| ity and injury rate, coal mining can be 
made a relatively safe occupation if man- 
aging officials and employes unite in a 
sincere and effectively organized effort 
to prevent accidents, the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, stated 
in an announcement issued August 30. 
It was stated that one of the most ef- 
ficient means of promoting safety is 
| through a well conducted organization, 
and for that purpose the Bureau recom- 
mended a standard form, 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

Notwithstanding its present high fa- 
tality and injury rate, coal mining can be 
made a relatively safe occupation if man- 
agia® officials and employes unite in a 

| sincere and effectively organized effort 
to prevent accidents. This has been dem- 
onstrated repeatedly in the experience 
of individual companies and is proved 
conclusively by accident records extend- 
ing over a number of years. Such a 
cause merits the whole-hearted and ac- 
tive support of the manager and every 
other official of the company because, 
| aside from humanitarian aspects, it pro- 
motes efficiency, improves the relations 
between employer and employe, and re- 
duces the cost of production. It also de- 
| serves the whole-hearted and active sup- 
| port of the employes; they are most 
vitally intersted in the prevention of 
injuries and fatalities, both with regard 
' to the resulting suffering and sorrow and 
| the monetary side as accidents are ex- 
| pensive and mean a serious loss of earn- 
| ing power and wages. 

One of the most efficient means of ob- 
taining the necessary coordination of ef- 
fort is through a well conducted safety 
organization. A more or less standard 
form for such an organization has been 
evolved from the various types that have 
been proposed and carefully tried during 
recent years in coal mining and in many 
other industries. This standard form 
comprises a chairman, who should be the 

| manager, superintendent, or other rank- 
ing official of the company; a secretary, 
| who should preferably be the safety di- 
| rector or safety engineer; and a member- 
ship including all other supervisory offi- 
cials of the company as well as repre- 
| sentatives of each type of workman em- 
ployed. In practically every instance 
where such an organization has been 
initiated and properly supported its suc- 
cess has been so marked that it has be- 
| come a permanent and important part of 
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and 
nv ; | 
The work will be prepared by a | 


$10.00 per Year, 


Bicycle Is Popular 
Vehicle in France 


Bicycles in France in 1926 num- 
bered 7,112,900, or 10 times as many 
automobiles, the Department of 
Commerce is advised by the Trade 
Commissioner at Paris, Louis Hall. 

The report follows in full text: 

The number of bicycles in use in 
France in 1926 amounted to 7,112.- 
900, an increase of 5 per cent over 
1925. 

In greater Paris, the Department 
of the Seine has 476,665 registered, 
or 1 to every 8 inhabitants. In the 
highly industrial of 
northern France, 856,000 bicycles 
are in use, or 1 to’every 5 inhabi- 
tants. There are 10 times as many 
bicycles in France as automobiles. 
They are not required to carry in- 
dividual license numbers, but an an- 
nual tax of 18 france (about $0.75) 
is collected on each. 


departments 





Support of President 
Sought for Columbia 
Irrigation Project 





follows | 


contracted | 
the | 
Gesell- | 


At the same time, | 
the French Societe de Charbons Actives ! 


|Program Involving Foans 


| Aggregating $150,000.000 
| 
| 


From Government Ex- 
plained by Proponents. 


[By Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFIcEs, RAPID C1ry, S. D. 
August 30.—A. delegation representing 
| the Columbia Irrigation League, headed 
by Senator Jones, (Rep.), 
| ton, called on President Coolidge here 
, today to outline to him the Columbia 
| Basin irrigation project and to solicit his 
support. 

There are 1,883,000 acres in the basin, 
the delegation reported, which can be 
cultivated if irrigated. A financial plan 
has been worked out, whereby a loan 
from the United States Government of 
$120,000,000 would build the main canal, 
154 miles long, from Albany Falls to 
Hillcrest, to be repaid in 50 years. 

It will take approximately eight years 
to construct this canal, using the labor 
of 7,000 or 8,000 men continuously, the 
delegation said. When this is nearly com- 
pleted, another loan of $30,000,000 will 
be needed—also to be repaid in 50 years 
—to construct lateral canals. 

Mr. Coolidge, Senator Jones said, ex- 
pressed interest in the proJect and prom- 
ised to convey the matter to the proper 
congressional committees. 








Included in the delegation were Hervey 
Lindley, president of the league; Frank 
S. Baker, publisher of the News-Tribune 
and Ledger, Tacoma, Wash.; AHison W. 


Laird, Potlach, Idaho; Thaddeus S. Lane, | 


Spokane, Wash.; Nathan Eckstein, Se- 
attle, and Roy R. Gill, chairman of the 
executive committee of the league. 


Biggest Project In World. 

Additional appropriations by Congress 
to cover the expenses necessary for 
completing the preliminary surveys for 
the Columbia River Basin reclamation 
project were suggested in a statement 
issued by the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, Dr. Elwood Mead, and published in 
the issue of July 19, 


This, like the Boulder Canyon project, | 


| it was explained, is one that cannot be 
| financed out of reclamation income. The 
Columbia Basin project was described 
| as the “largest and costliest enterprise 
of its kind in the world.” 

While there would be no difficulty in 
| arranging for financing the Boulder 
Canyon dam, Dr. Mead said, because the 
largest irrigation project in the United 
States at the present time would pur- 
chase water, and because there would 
be more than a half million horsepower 
for sale, the Columbia Basin supports 
would have to prove the possibility and 


creation of a profitable agricultural en- 
terprise. 


Mr, Mellon to Discuss 
French Loan Problem 
Secretary of Treasury Expected 


to Take Up Question of 
Refunding on Return. 





The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, is expected to take up 
the question of lifting the ban on re- 
funding French loans upon his return 
from Europe, it was stated orally August 
30 at the Department of State. 

Secretary Mellon is expecting to arrive 
in the United States September 6, it 
was stated. 

It was also stated at the Department 
that there had been no recent discussion 
of the lifting of the ban against loans to 
France, which was imposed after the 
failure of the Berenger debt agreement 
to receive ratification. It was also stated 
that if direct inquiries are received from 
banks raising the issue of the ban on 
French loans, that this phase of the ques- 
tion will doubtless be discussed by Sec- 
retary Mellon, 


of Washing- , 


feasibility of depending mainl¥ on the | 


President Given » 
Plan to Improve 
~ Farm Conditions 


Proposed by Delegation 


From American Society 


of 


Agricultural 
Engineers. 


Study Is Requested 
Of Surplus Products 


Ask Encouragement for De 
velopment of Research as 
Now Being Conducted 
on Farm Practices. 

[By Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES, RAPID City, S. D. 


)\ Aug. 30—A delegation representing the 


American Society of Agricultural Engi- 


tod:y with a set of recommendations for 
“the betterment of agriculture.” In- 
cluded in the delegation were O. B. Zim- 
merman,'of the International Harvester 
Company, Chicago; Arthur Huntington, 
af the Iowa Railway and Lighting Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; J. B. David. 
son, Professor of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing at the University of Iowa; F. A, 
Wirt, of the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company, Racine, Wis., and Professor 
Osear W. Sjorgen, of the University of 
Nebraska. 
: Their recom mendations, as made pub- 
lic, follow: 

AL We solicit interest in. the considera- 
tion of all of the factors which determine 
| the farm workers income and that due 
regard be given to the securing of in- 
creased production per farm worker and 
the lowering of the cost of production by 
the adoption of more efficient methods of 
operation and management. This rec- 
ommendation in no way minimizes any 
sound business-like method of increasing 
the selling prices of farm products or 
the orderly marketing of same. It is 
further requested that in the compiling 
of agricultural statistics and data, major 
importance be given to results obtained 
| by the best agricultural practices rather 
than to average results. 

2. That in the financing of agriculture 
greater emphasis be placed on earnings 
than on estimated or speculative land 
values, 

3. That encouragement be given to the 
| further development of industrial uses 
of all farm products, 

; 4 That support be given to a study of 
| the problem of the transfer of surplus 
; farm population to industrial activities, 

5 That endorsement be given to an en- 
gineering study to be made of the losses 
| in agriculture in cooperation with the 
| American Engineering Council and the 
American society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers with the objectives of: (a) Secur- 
ing greater production per worker. (b) 
lowering the cost of production. 

6. That in the organization of flood 
control measures, due consideration be 
given to the importance of retarding 
floodwaters in the upper reaches of the 
drainage areas, particularly by~methods 
now practiced by agricultural’ engineers, 

7. That encouragement be given to the 
development of an enlarged research 
program to support and supplement the 
work now so ably being conducted by 
the State colleges, by experiment sta- 
tions and by the various Federal agencies 
in the solution of agricultural problems 
and in recommending the adoption of 
| better farm practices. 

8 That favorable consideration be 
given to the request for the change of 
the status of the present Division of 
| Agricultural Engineering of the Bureau 
| of Public Roads in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, to that of a 
| Bureau of Agricultural Engineering in 
| the United States Department of Agri- 
| culture. . 


New Federal Building 
Program Nears Finish 


Post Office. Department Soon to 
Complete Plans; Seek Con- 
gressional Appropriation, 


A new program for the construction 
of federal buildings and for the selection 
of sites for postal quarters throughout: 
the country is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion at the Post Office Department, the 
First Assistant Postmaster General, 
John H. Bartlett has just announced. 

This program is being worked out 
with representatives of a special come 
mittee appointed jointly by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and. the Postmaster 
General, Mr. Bartlett asserted. Mr. Barte- 
lett also declared that he and Mr. Carl 
Schueneman, who heads the Committee 
representing the Treasury, have already 
made a preliminary survey of the fede 
eral building and housing situation in 
many sections of the country. 

The information so far gathered by 
Mr, Bartlett is now being analyzed pree 
paratory to submitting it to Congress 
for necessary funds to carry out their 
proposed program. 

Similar to Last Report. ‘| 

This program when finally drafted and 





neers called on President Coolidge here * 
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hand, should we suffer any utter sacri- 
fice of the present in favor of the fu- 
ture. There can be and should be a 
rational balancing of present and future 
advantages. In all respects conservation 
makes its appeal to reason and is a 
policy that should win the support of 
men of affairs. It is a practical policy 
in the nation’s business. 

Oil conservation is perhaps the phase 
of conservation that possesses the most 
news value just now. And oil conserva- 
tion is typical of the whole problem of 
resources planning. At present, oil is 
being produced on a scale never before 
reached. A civil war of intense com- 
petition is today producing a waste prob- 
lem in the oil industry so big that it is 
national in extent and interest. Unless 
the industry is able to cooperate, huge 
losses are inevitable. Statistics of a 
somewhat reliable nature indicate a de- 
cline since the peak in 1926 of over 
$500,000,000 in the market value of the 
oil company stocks represented on the, 
New York Exchange. Some indicate 
that losses to the industry as a whole 
will total nearly a billion dollars. I 
do not vouch for these figures, but they 
‘are ventured by men in the industry 
who are presumed to keep in intimate 
touch with actual industrial conditions. 


Tremendous Losses 
Have Affect on Public 


Tremendous losses suffered by the oil 
industry similarly affect the general 
public. For practically all the large 
today owned not by a handful of wealthy 
producing and refining companies are 
men, but by hundreds of thousands 
of individual stockholders scattered 
throughout the country. I am informed 


ers of royalties on oil production num- 
ber approximately 1,500,000. Stock- 
holders and bondholders alone number 
1,450,000. This vast army of investors 
represents citizens of both sexes in all 
strata of our society. They are school 
teachers, clerks, laborers, professional 
men and women. In many instances 
their holdings represent their  life’s 
savings. So, when a great institution 
like the oil industry slumps, the burden 
is not carried so much by officials and 
directors as by the small individual 
stockholders. 

Think of the marvelous growth of this 
industry. Less than 70 years ago the 
first well struck at 68 feet; today wells 
are drilled to depths of a mile and a 
half. In 1861, two years after Colonel 
Drake’s well started this industry, the 
country’s production for 12 months was 
much less than the wells of this country 
have produced in the last 24 hours. Last 
year the more than 300,000 wells of the 
United States produced over three- 
fourths of a billion barrels, and this year 
the oil output from these and the new 
gushers will exceed 900 million barrels 
—a flood of oil that takes on the propor- | 
tions of a national disaster. Measured by | 
the usual standard of value, this industry 
has grown in 20 years from a capital in- 
vestment of $750,000,000 to something | 
around $11,000,000,000. Measured by the 
standard of use, the products of this in- 
dustry have now become the lifeblood of 
transportation—on the surface of the 
earth, in the air above, and in the waters | 
beneath. The distance between contin- 
ents is now figured in gallons of gaso- 
line. 

Since the first recorded production, 
nearly 10,000,000,000 barrels of petro- | 
leum have been taken front earth. 
Our natural resources are giving us fab- | 
ulous wealth, and potentially these same 
resources have a value beyond the cal- | 
culation of the human mind. Yet none | 
of these resources should be regarded as 
inexhaustible. While billions of barrels 
of petroleum have come from the earth’s | 
depths, none can assure us that addi- 
tional billions are yet to be recovered. | 
With the extraction of each barrel of oil, 
our resources are being lowered that 
much, and the Government has sought to | 
impress upon producers the necessity for 
storing oil in the ground instead of bring- 
ing it to the surface with resultant loss 
to everybody concerned. Overproduction 
today is injuring millions who have their | 
wealth invested in oil properties; it 
injuring the great producing and refining 
companies; it is depleting a natural re- 
source which can never be replaced. 





is | 


Overproduction Seen 
As Preclude to Scarcity 

Overproduction is no lohger a debat- 
able issue. Whereas a year or two ago | 
the optimists in the oil business kept up 
their courage by denying both the fact 
of present surplus and the possibility of 
future deficit, all now admit that the 
oversupply of an expendible resource is 
the sure portent of future famine. 

The chief cause of overproduction is 
overcompetition. Nature and human | 
nature seem to have conspired to make | 
the oil game a game of chance. To 
judge from the remarkable progress 
made in the past decade in oil geol- 
ogy and oil engineering, it might 
seem that conquering nature is easier 
than restraining human nature. In 
the oil industry scientists and engineers 
have been winning out in their attack 
on nature with the result that oil is 
being found more quickly and wells are 
being drilled more quickly and‘the under. 
ground supply is being brought to mar- 
ket more quickly. With all this speed- 
ing up of nature, however, no one seems 
to have thought of attempting to work 
on human nature, where this urgent 
need of applying the brakes. 

The present crises in sik aaah | 
by one oil company president as_ the 
most malignant form of industrial dis- 


is 


aw» ease and by another president as an eco- 


| have perhaps done their work too well; 


| calling in of some doctors of laws to 


| symptoms. 


| The oil industry is sick and therefore re- | 
| pentant and asking for help. 


} ences, 


| best method 
| preventing 

| treatment with the ultra-violet 
| publicity may detract from the rosy as- 


| dial effect in the end, 


| nation. 


| that holds 


| not needed, 


; upon the 


| wrought injury upon nation and industry 


| ripe for action. 


concerning 


nomic disaster of intenational propor- 
tions—has come because of this delay in 
attending to the human side of the prob- 
lem. Lawmakers and law interpreters 


have stood back while the procession of 
oil operators, petroleum geologists, pro- 
duction engineers, inventors and build- 
ers of machinery have passed by, mak- 
ing progress such as the world has mever 
seen before. It was appreciation of this 
situation a year ago that led our Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board in its re- 
port to urge the formulation and adop- 
tion of remedial measures, all the more 
urgent in view of this intense activity 
of the engineers. We then suggested 
“that the lawyers familiar with the busi- 
ness of the oil operators take the lead 
in developing the needed line of action 
in accordance with the discoveries of 
science and chamges in engineering prac 
tice.” A year has now passed, the peak 
of production of oil is endangering the 
health of the imdustry—indeed, the very 
life of the smaller and weaker com- 
panies—and yet no constructive move 
has been made toward “relieving the 
pressure of competition” which now 
bears so heavily upon the thousands of 


units in the business which the cowntry | 


can not afford to see go down and out, 
Are we to indulge in this watchful wait 
ing for disaster ? 


Chief Handécap Declared 


To Be Underground 


The oil mam _ has many 
hazards bristle all along his path——but 


the chief handicap of the industry is un- | 


derground. very lawyer knows 
proauctive of litigation is any wmceer- 
tainty about the exact location of prop- 
erty lines; in oil lands that uncertainty 
extends to the 
lines but of the subsurface property— 
the oil itself. When once ‘man has 
started things, this property is mobile, 
so that the contest can not be a leisurely 


how 


procedure in the ¢ourts but of necessity | 


becomes a stremuous fight on the ground, | omsumers are inclined to remember the 


| days of low prices and forget that gaso- 
line prices have been repeate -dly risen to | 
| 

t ese : 

| higher levels than prevail at the present | thas we have too meng laws applied to 
time. The automobilist when he speaks of | 


with drilling rigs and crews racing to 
reach the oil first and to reduce to actual 
possession the elusive and fugitive prop- | 
erty. The ordimary workings of the eco- 


nomic | n 3 
omic law of supply and demand find no | prices of 1914 and 1915, when the flush 


production of the Cushing field forced the | 
| price of crude oil to the low level of 


chance in the business of producing: pe- 
troleum. The decision to drill does not | 
wait on market reports; demand for the 


product is rarely a factor in influencing | 30 cents 


the development of oil property—simply | 
the desire to get the oil before someone 
else gets it. Thus, as in no other ac- 
tivity, the oi] industry throws financial | 
conservatism and business sagacity to} 
the winds and indulges in the primitive 
instincts of the chase. Now, at least. 
the thinking leaders of this great busi- 
ness realize the need of restraint— 
preferably from within, self- regulation, 
but at all events some restraining hand. 
The engineering helpers of the indusiry | 


they have speeded up the business to the 
present peak of disastrous overprodue- 
tion; the need now is for the legal-mvinded 
advisers to realize the economic crisis 

and bring the relief, and bring it speed- 
ily. If eminent oil men are justified in 
their diagnosis of this overgrowth of the 
oil business as malignant, I suggest the 


treat the sick industry, and it is heroic 
treatment that seems indicated by the | 

Constructive statesmanship is plainly 
needed, and the time is ripe for action. 


Wisely, 
the leaders have adopted a policy of 
publicity, as is shown by recent confer- 
Such discussion in the open is 
the best sign to the public that the in- 
dustry has nothing to hide. Placing the | 
facts before the public is always the 
of allaying suspiciom and 
rmnisunderstanding. This 
rays of' 





pect of things but it has a truly reme- 


Successful Industry 
Contributes to Nation 


Ihave discussed conditions within the 
industry, and the immediate problems 
and the future of the immense produc- 
ing and distributing companies. I recog- 
nize that a successful industry natural- 
ly contributes toward a successful 
3ut it is the latter, however, 

paramount interest for me. 
The need for conserving in the ground 
our natural petroleum deposits was 
never more apparent than now. Dur- 
ing the past three years new tracts have 
been developed, new discoveries made, 
and the entire petroleum situatiom must | 
be viewed in a new light, from new 
angles. At present, over production is 
approximately a million barrels a day. 





| If this immense surplus were permitted 


to remain in the earth, our future needs 


| would be assured, our national life more | 
| run, conservation will pay 


surely safeguarded. 

During the 1:fe of the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board two great pools, Smack: | 
over and Seminole, have been developed, 
with enormous production—production | 
and production attended by 
great economic and physical waste. The 
millions of barrels of oil thus thrown | 
market, and the waste of bil- 
lions of feet of valuable gas, have 
alike. If Federal or additional State 
legislation essential as a corrective, 
the sooner such enactment is evolved the 
better. If the remedy rests with the oil 
companies themselves, through voluntary 
and wholehearted cooneration, or through 
compulsory unit pool operation, or some 


is 


troubles— ; 


location not of surface | 


| bated with varying emotions. 
}of contributing factors often 
| but more often unsound. 





| City. 
lin New York City on both May 1, 1907. 


| May 
| 1927. 


| the entire 


| production 
| large 
| for while it 
| in price 
| mean 
mous 


for 


| ducers to operate means lower 





other method, the time is preeminently | 


be succeeded by the day of famine. As 
a nation we can not gamble with our 
safety, we must be sure-footed in our me- 
terial progress. And our progress de- 
pends largely upona known and _ plenti- 
ful supply of petroleum—the new driv- 
ing force that now sustains our con- 
stantly expanding nation. 

The once great divergence of opinion 
the necessity for mational ! 
conservation mo longer exists among the 
leaders of the’ industry; therefore it be- 
hooves the legal profession identified 
with the oil world to work out a@ sane 


The day of plenty may | 


Legal Aid Needed 
To Devise Relief 


Lawyers Engineers and Federal 
Representatives Suggested 
for Advisorj Personnel. 


and positive course that will protect our 
national structure in the years to come. 

With the idea that general and wide- 
spread benefits outweigh individual and 
scattered advantages is naturally linked 
the idea of subcrdinating temporary ad- 
vantages to long-term benefits. This in 
a way is what oil conservation means— 
considering the industry as a_ whole 
rather than a few individual wnits, and 
considering cor-sumers, large and small, 
as well as producers, and all this over 


several decades instead of a few months. | 


It is the future welfare of the whole in- 
dustry that means more to the general 


public than the ups and downs of a sin- | 


gle year. 
Present Trouble Is One 
Entirely of Conservation 


The present trouble is not one of price | 
| demanding 
consumer, 


regulation in terms of the 
but rather conservation meas- 
ures to prevent overproduction and per- 
mit the stabilization of the industry that 
will serve all, producer and consumer. 
The single item of gasoline prices may 
obscure our long-distance vision of the 
larger problem. 

The owners of more than million 
automobiles in the United States are in- 
terested in the price of gasoline. The rise 
and fall of price levels are watched con- 
stantly and carefully. The causes for fre- 
quently recurring fluctuations are de- 
Analysis 
sound, 


99° 


is 


gasoline prices are discussed 


When 


low prices usually has in minds the low 


but the same buyer 


a barrel; 
of gasoline 
| of 1920, when there was 
| shortage 
reached the highest point for. many 
years— 31 cents a gallon in New York 
The wholesale price of gasoline 


a threatened 


and May 1, 19138, was 17 cents a gallon, 
as compared to a price of 20 cents on 
1, 1926, and 19 cents on May 1, 

Other essential commodities have 
shown a much higher increase 
during this period. 

Another element in the retail price of 
gasoline that frequently is overlooked 
in comparing present prices with those 
of former days is that now practically 
every State in the country collects a tax 


on gasoline, the amount ranging from 1 | 
This tax added | 


cent to 5 cents a gallon. L 
to the retail price of gasoline has con- 


fused the public in that too often the | 


consumer places upon the oil industry 
blame for increased prices. 


| Even the governor of an Eastern State 


in comparing last year’s local. retail 
prices with those of previous dates 
overlooked the fact that in the interval 
his own State had added the tax. 

The automobilist also fails to consider 


|the fluctuations in the prices of crude 


oil, yet these are greater than those 
in the prices of gasoline. This more 
violent swing is due to the fact that the 
supply of crude more directly affects 
its price, so that the bringing in of a 
few big pools within a short period 
completely upsets the price © struc- 
ture. The lowered price due to flush 
carries the certainty of 

to the small producers, 
is true that the wide swing 
crude oil has been said to 
enormous gains offsetting enor- 
losses, unfortunately the gains 
and losses are not impartially distributed. 
The industry includes small units along 
with large, and it is the little companies 
or individual owners of a few wells who 
are in dire straits at the present time. 
Immediate action is needed to save many 
of these small producers from disaster, 
an economic loss which would later in- 
volve the consumers. 

The consumer cannot afford to have 
any of the thousands of small wells 
abandoned in this period of oversupply, 
their output will be later needed. 
Long-term stabilization of the business 
under conditions which allow ll pro- 
prices to 
the consumer in the end than can be ex- 
pected to prevail if cut-throat competi- 
tion exploits the present, with little or 
no regard for future needs. In the long 
dividends to 


losses 


of 


the consumer. 

The present-day price 
then, is not the only 
sidered. 
pointing the 


of 
factor 


gasoline, 
to be con- 


Federal Oil Conservation 
Board the President pointed out that 
oversupply ‘‘encourages cheapness, which 
in turn leaas to wastefulness and disre- 
gard of essential values.’ 
economic leaks due to overproduction js 
the wasteful competition in distribution, 

In the distribution of gasoline through 
the 250,000 filling stations scattered over 
the length and breadth of our land, the 
automobilist is well served, but at what 
a cost! The service station absorbs 
nearly as much of the price you pay for 
gasoline as the refinery and oil well, while 
the transportation charges 
equal the highest of State taxes. Plainly, 


| distribution costs too much, for there are 


far too many outlets for the oversupply 
of this commodity, the total demand for 
which is much more affected by the 
weather than by brightly painted service 
stations or attractive roadside advertis- 
signs. We thus pay for a competition 
that increases costs rather than reduces 
prices, 


at not less than $20,000,000. 
The outstanding fact in the 
situation is that during the 


present oil 
last few 


| riod 
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of crude, and gasoline prices | 








> One of the | 


generally | erat : : 
| ciation, in which he holds that inasmuch 





and that piling up of unnecessary | 
cost has been estimated in a single State | 





years new and large’ producing oil fields, 
developed to capacity under conditions of 
rapid and competitive exploitation, have 
produced a supply of oil far Above and 
beyond the demand of essential use. The 
market has been deluged with so great 
a supply that petroleum has been forced 
into keen and violent competition with 
coal in nearly all its area of consumption, 
with the result that possibly one half of 
America’s oil production is being used to 
displace the legitimate and equally effec- 
tive use of coal. The, waste of natural 
gas incident to the past and present 
methods of.capturing oil at the surface 
is prodigal and extravagant, and the gas 
thus lost is estimated to be equivalent in 
value and effectiveness to a very large 
percentage of all the petroleum actually 
subjected to. control and ownership. In 
the light of these developments it can 
hardly be urged that the time is not ripe 
for a rigid economy and conservation of 
this great and useful natural resource. 
The Government itself as the adminis- 
trator of the public and Indian lands 
happens to be no negligible factor in the 
current production of petroleum. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior unfortunately does 
not possess as much discretionary author- 
ity over the Indian oil lands as could be 
used to the advantage of the Indian own- 
ers, the lessee operators, and the pub- 
lic, but as regards the 500 oil and gas 
leases on Government land I may as- 
sert that the Government landlord is 
perhaps the best conservationist among 
landlords. Not only are the Government 
leases administered with the best of en- 
gineering skill, but the lessees have been 
encouraged to delay development and 
restrict production under the present con- 
ditions of general overproduction, with 
the result that a large part of the shut- 
in production in the whole country is ac- 
tually on the public lands. In this re- 
spect the Government following the 


is 


| advice of the Oil Board to the industry. 


All that I have said of the relation of 
oil conservation to public interest, of 
the inherent dapger to future prosperity 
from present waste, of the call for con- 
structive statesmanship to save an over- 
competitive industry from itself—all this 
cratic government. The present is a pe- 
of 
discovery, in engineering application, and 
in industrial development, but there 
a lag in 
governing 


business. I might suggest 


superficial symptoms: for example, many 


well-meaning individuals will rust for- | 
! ward with proposals to effect some con- 


trol of the price of gasoline, but no one 


| thinks of secking to reduce the cost of 
| producing crude oil 
fails to recall the high price } 


or of encouraging 
the storage of unneeded oil in the orig- 
package—that is, 
at no extra cost, rather than in huge 


|. steel tanks that cost 50 cents a barrel. 


My feeling is that it is more the part 
of constructive statesmanship if we seek 
to lower by making economic 
conditions favorable to lowering costs. 


prices 


Law to Define Relation 


in price | Of Government and Business 


There may be too many petty laws, 
but there is too little fundamental law 
that defines the larger relation between 
Government and business, bringing the 
two into vital harmony. It is the process 
of education that both the public and the 
oil industry so much need at this stage 
to which the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board has devoted much of its energies, 
and the progress made encourages my 
faith that Government and all industry 
can work together for the common 
wealth. More authority is needed for 
Governmental activities in aid of busi- 
ness, but thé oil industry, at least, now 
seems. to appreciate that its first step 
is to win public confidence by taking the 
publie into its confidence. 

The approach toward effecting ways 
and means for the accomplishment of 
conservation seems to require complete 
publicity of an industry’s activities as 
the price of greater freedom of action. 
What is needed is not Government in- 
terfering with business nor business 
meddling with Government, but Govern- 
ment helping industry for its own and 
the public good. To that end, I ask that 
you contribute to national conservation 
the legal advice it sorely needs. 

“A suggestion to leave with you; I 
believe the time has arrived when the 
Federal Government should ask Con- 
gress for legislation intended to protect 
our oil deposits against waste in produc- 
tion, and the public against future high 
cost of oil products. Never in our na- 
tional history was the neéd for conserv- 
ing in the ground our petroleum re- 
sources more appare it than now. 

“The constituting of a Committee of 
Nine, three of its_ablest members se- 
lected by the American Bar Association, 
three practical engineers from the oil 
industry, with three representatives of 
the Government, to draft a bill for the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board to study 


| and recheck, with a view to its introduc- 


tion into the seventieth Congress, would 
seem desirable. Through such procedure 
we will have unity in thought, action and 
legislation in the interests of economic 
production and consumption of our great- 
est natural resource, which has become 
the world’s dominant factor in the eco- 
nomic, industrial and social life of our 


M e | modern civilization.’’ 
Nearly three years ago in ap- | 


Governmental Control 


Of Oil Fields Urged 


Henry L. Doherty Contends 
Authority Is Had to 
Regulate Production. 


The Federal Oil Conservation Board 
made public, on August 30, a brief ad- 
dressed by Henry L. Doherty to the Min- 
erals Section of the American Bar Asso- 


as oil, our most important munition of 
war, is being flagrantly wasted, the Fed- 
eral Government is well within its rights, 
under the war powers of the Constitu- 
tion, to step in and pass legislation 
adopting the unit operation of pools and 
thereby regulate oil production and pro- 
tect our national defense. 

In discussing this problem Mr, Doherty 
says: “Oil is our most important mu- 
nition of war, and its waste and dissi- 
pation have reached proportions which 
can hardly be described by the use of 


marvelous progress in scientific | : : 1 a : 
nection with his disapproval of a pay- 

is 

the performance of the laws | 
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Legality of Denial by Comptroller General 
Of Fund for State Welfare Work Is Studied 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Says Hearing May Be Asked 
to Obtain Modification of Action. 


The Department of Labor, through its 
legal division is making a review of the 
action of the Comptroller General of the 
United States, J. R. McCarl, in withhold- 
ing funds from the State of Tennessee 
intended for use in maternity and child 
welfare work in the Stite, it was an- 
nounced orally on August 30 by the Sec- 
ond Assistant Secretary of Labor, W. W. 
Husband. 

Withholding of these funds, Mr. Hus- 
band stated, may have a serious effect 
in delaying child welfare and maternity 
work not only in Tennessee but in North 
Carolina, Louisana, and Montana. The 
work is directed by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, which 
checks against the funds held by State 
authorities, Mr. Husband said. 

The extent to which the states in ques- 
tion would suffer from lack of funds, 
if all moneys for maternity and child 
welfare were withheld by the Federal 
government, it was pointed out, is shown 
by the amounts drawn by the States up 
to June 30, 1926. In the case of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Husband said, the 1926 Fed- 
eral appropriation was for $15,000; for 
Louisana, $5,000; for North Carolina, 
$27,259.66 and for Montana, $13,700. 


Department Awaits 
Report of Solicitor 

“The Department will not know what 
steps, if any, it may take in this matter 
until a report is given by the Solicitor,” 
oo Mr, Husband. “The legal department 
has been looking into the matter for sev- 
eral days and we will be guided by this 
report. It is likely that protests will be 
made by the States and that we may 
ask the Comptroller General for a hear- 


| ing in he matter with a view to obtaining 


: ‘ , : / some modification of the ruling.” 
is typical of a. larger problem in demo- ! 


The Comptroller General has not is- 
sued a formal ruling or decision in con- 


ment of a $6,000 Federal contribution to 
the State of Tennessee for cooperative 
welfare work in that State, it was an- 


nounced officially and orally at the Gen- | 
| eral Accounting Office on August 30. 


In disapproving the claim of the State 
of Tennessee, the Comptroller General, 
it was explained, followed an established 
principle in the adjustment of accounts 
in the General Accounting Office to offset 


credits against an indebtedness owed 


the United States Government for inter- 


and in the case of such indebtedness any 
claim would be, adjusted in accordance 
with Section 3481 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, it was explained. 

It was declared on behalf of Mr. Me- 
Carl that in auditing the books of the 


account with the State of Tennessee | 


covering unpaid obligations it has been 
found necessary by the General Account- 
ing Office to apprise the State of Ten- 
nessee of its unpaid obligations and make 
the adjustment by set-off to satisfy the 
State’s indebtedness. 

It was further explained that this was 
not the first time that Mr. McCarl has 
had similar matters before him, it being 
pointed out that, on different occasions 
in the past, claims against States have 
been adjusted in the manner outlined. 

Mr. McCarl, it was said, handles such 
matters through correspondence, particu- 
larly so since the statutes og no ex- 
conservative language. In fact, our over- 
production and waste are nothing short 
of scandalous. It would be the worst 
sort of a national calamity if we should 
exhaust our oil resources to, the- point 
where our national defense was imperiled. 

“In view of the importance of oil for 
our national defense, and also in view 
of the fact that an adequate supply 
cannot be proven; also in view of the 
fact that even if our resources are enor- 
mous, they must soon be dissipated un- 
der our present methods of production, 
therefore I regard oil as coming within 
the scope of the powers that should be 
exercised by the Federal Government. 

“The Federal Government has power 
to conscript the wealth and blood of the 
nation in event of war or in preparation 
for war. It is not necessary to deter- 
mine how far the Federal Government 
can go at this time into the matter of 
legislating regarding the production of 
oil, because no one, with any degree of 
support, is urging that the Federal Gov- 
ernment do more at this time than merely 
step in and legislate to force the devel- 
opment of our oil pools in accord with 
natural laws and because in doing this 
it will not be taking property but will 
be greatly increasing the amount of oil 
that can be recovered, not only for the 
owners but for the nation. 

“President Coolidge in appointing the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board said at 
one point: ‘It is even probable that the 
supremacy of nations may be determined 
by the posession of available petroleum 
and its products.’ 

States Unable to Act. 

“To a layman the war power is the 
broadest power given to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and .it was the common de- 
fense which brought about the union of 
these States. The Federal Government 
not only received the grant of all war 
power, but the States relinquished all 
power regarding war. 

“I have held at all times that any 
nonoffending State had the right to de- 
mand of the Federal Government that 
it step in and prevent the ruthless waste 
and overproduction of our most impor- 
tant munition of war. 

“T would like to see the Minerals Sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association go 
on record as declaring without equivoca- 
tion that the Federal Government has 
ample power to enforce the unit opera- 
tion of pools and prevent the waste that 
now is unavoidable under the State laws. 

“Tf the Minerals Section says that the 
Federal Government does not have this 
power, then I believe it to be the duty 
of the Minerals Section to bring this mat- 
ter before the entire American Bar As- 
sociation and prepare and support an 
amendment to our Federal] Constitution 
that will permit the Federal Government 
to do anything and everything both in 
‘times of war and in times of peace, or 
in anticipation of war, necessary for our 
national safety.” 








planation of settlement of an obliga- 
tion due the Federal Government by a 
State. 


A review of the adjustment made by 
the General Accounting Office would be 
futile in viewing of existing statutes, 
and the only relief that may be had by 
Tennessee or any other State would be 
at the hands of Congress, it was ‘ex- 
plained. 

No official indication that the Comp- 
troller General would refuse to approve 
Federal aid vouchers for highway build- 
ing within states which have outstanding 
obligations to the Federal government 
had been received up to August 30 by 
the chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
Thomas H. MacDonald, it was stated 
orally on behalf of Mr. MacDonald by 
H. S. Fairbank, in charge of the editorial 
section of the Bureau. 


The policy of the Comptroller General 
was announced on August 29 in connec- 
tion with his refusal to approve payment 
of a $6,000 voucher for maternity and 
child welfare work in Tennessee. Lou- 
isiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Montana are the States listed as having 
outstanding obligations due the Federal 


| Government. 


The unexvended balance of appropria- 


| tions made for Federal aid in highway 


construction work in the four States on 
June 30, 1927, the end of the fiscal year, 
was as follows: Louisiana, $2,127,187; 
North Carolina, $2,114,184; Tennessee, 
$3,024,467, and Montana, $7,198,788. Un- 
der the provisions of the law these sums 
will remain available for the use of the 
States if not expended previously until 
two years after the end of the fiscal year 
for which they were appropriated. No 
State has been lagging particularly in 
use of funds available. 
“Although the Bureau 


of Public 


| Roads has received no official communi- 


cation regarding the refusal of pay- 
ment of Federal aid funds to these 
States,” Mr. Fairbank said, “if occasion 
arises before such a communication is 
received, the usual procedure will be 
varied, and the matter will be referred 
to the Comptroller General’s office for 
approval before vouchers are made out 
for payment by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Ordinarily, after the approval 
of projects by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Division of Accounts and Dis- 
bursements of the Department of Agri- 
culture prepares the voucher for pay- 
ment of the States.” 


Treasury to Double 
Patrol Near Detroit 


Plan New Steps to Control 
Liquor-Running at Cana- 
dian Border. 


The Department of the Treasury has 
taken new steps to control liquor running 
in the vicinity of Detroit and to that 
end will “practically double” its border 
patrol force, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Seymour Lowman an- 
nounced August 30 in an oral statement. 

“We now have about 200 men in the 
area between Buffalo and Lake Huron,’ 
said Mr. Lowman. “It is our intention to 
practically double that number as fast 
as we can get the men in there. 

“Control of the border force has been 
taken away from the Collector of Cus- 
toms, Carey Ferguson, and will be vested 
in a special agent under the direction 
of the Bureau of Prohibition and the new 
administrator at Detroit (Thomas FE. 
Stone) who takes office September 1 
when the District just created in the 
State of Michigan comes into being. The 
Assistant Commissioner of Customs, 
Frank Dow, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition, James E. Jones, are 
now in _ Detroit working out the re- 
arrangement necessary in the steps we 
have taken.” 
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Renewal of Violence 
By Radicals Feared 
At. Amporo Mines 


Failure of Mexican ‘Troops 
to Arrive Leaves Ameri: 
cans Unprotected. 


Agitators Threatening 


Bandits Responsible for Death 
of Miss Anderson Dispersed 
in Nayarit. 


Although the Department of State had 
received assurances from the Mexican 
Government on August 26 that Federal 
troops were to be sent immediately to 
quiet the disturbances at the Amparo 
mines, the Department announced Au- 
gust 30 that as late as August 29 no 
troops had arrived. 


The American Vice Consul in Guadala- 
jira, Joseph C. Satterthwaite, has tele- 
graphed the Department that he had re- 
ceived a mansage from the mines dated 
9 a.m. August 29, which stated: 


“No troops have arrived nor is there 
any other visible protection being given.” 

Further violences from 
cals are feared. 


The Department stated orally that a 
recent press dispatch quoted the Mexi- 
can newspaper, Excelsior, as_ stating 
that troops were on their way. The De- 
partment believes it possible that the 
troops’may have arrived since the dis- 
patch of Consul Satterthwaite’s tele- 
gram. 


Bandits in the State of Nayarit, who 
were responsible for the death of Miss 
Florence Anderson, have now been dis- 
persed, according to a telegram received 
August 30 from the American Vice Con- 
sul at Mazatlan, John Windsor Ives. 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement respecting the situation at the 
Amparo Mines follows: 


“The Department is in receipt of a 
telegram from Joseph C. Satterthwaite, 
the American Vice Consul in Charge, at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, dated August 29, 
2 p.m., quoting the following telegram 
which he has received from the Amparo 
Mines, dated August 29, 9 a. m.: 


see 


armed radi- 


No troops have arrived nor is any 
other visible protection being given. 
Armed radicals still control camps is- 
suing threats. Although tension less at 
present, situation is serious, as work is 
stopped and we see nothing to prevent 
more violences.’ 

“Vice Consul Satterthwaite adds that 
employes arriving directly from the 
mines have informed him that the armed 
agitators are directed by Siqueiros, a 
radical leader. The Vice Consul adds 
furthermore, that he has informed the 
American Embassy at Mexico City of 
the situation.” 

The full text of the statement report- 
ing the dispersal of the bandits in Na- 
yarit follows: 

“The American Vice Consul at Mazat- 
lan, Mexico, John Windsor Ies, has in- 
formed the Department, by telegraph, 
that the Chief of Military Operations of 
the State of Nayarit is personally di- 
recting the activities of 300 troops 
against bandits in the vicinity of Aca- 
poneta, 

“The Consul adds that he has received 
information to the effect that the band 
responsible for the death of Miss Flor- 
ence Anderson has been dispersed.” 


Negro Literature Featured 
At Tuskegee Institute 


Courses in negro literature were a 
feature this year of the summer school 
for teachers conducted at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama, the Bureau of Education, 
Department of Interior, stated orally on 
August 30. 
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‘AvutuorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pus.isHep WITHOUT COMMENT 


Maryland National 
Guard Station to 
Change Frequency 


Two Construction Permits 
Are Granted by Federal 
Radio Commission. 


Broadcaster Is Deleted 


Thirty-Four Stations Fail to Re- 
new Licenses and Face 
Loss of Privilege. 


Changes in the status of four radio 
broadcasting stations were announced 
August 30 by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. One ruling authorized a change 
in frequency. Two construction permits 
were granted. One station was deleted. 

The change in frequency was in the 
form of a special order (No. 101), the 
full text of which follows: 

“In order to promote public conveni- 
ence or interest, or to serve public neces- 
sity, it is hereby ordered that Station 
WFBR, Fifth: Infantry, Maryland Na- 
tional Guard, be changed from operating 
on a frequency of 1,330 kilocycles to a 
frequency of 1,230 kilocycles with a 
power output of 100 watts. A new license 
specifying this frequency and power will 
be issued in accordance with thiy order 
to become effective September 1, 1927.” 


Construction permits were granted as | 


follows: ; 

WMBI—Moody Bible Institute, Chi- 
cago, IIll., gyaryed construction permit to 
move station to vicinity of Addison, IIl., 
specifying 1,140 kilocycles, 5,000 watts, 
sharing time with WJAZ. 


WPTF—(Formerly WRCO) granted 


construction permit to reconstruct WRCO | 


station under name of Durham Life. In- 
surance Go., Raleigh, N. C., specifying 
720 kilocycles, 500 watts power. 

Station ‘KFYF, Carl’s Radio Den, of 
Oxnard, Calif., has been deleted. 

Thirty-four broadcasting stations, op- 
erating under 60-day licenses that ex- 
pired August 15, have failed to make ap- 
plications for renewals and are in danger 
of being delected from the official lists, 
according to an oral statement just made 
by the Secretary of the Commission, Sam 
Pickard. 

Renewal licenses also are for 60-day 
periods, Mr. Pickard said, but will be 
jssued only upon application. Mr. Pick- 
ard announced that the Commission has 
given about a week’s grace to those sta- 
tions that have not yet applied. He made 
public the following letter, which was 
mailed August 29 to each of the stations: 

We have no record of Station 
having applied for an extension of the 
60-day license, terminating August 14. 
Since the operation of said station with- 
out a license subjects the management to 
severe penalties under the Radio Act of 
1927, it is important that the Commis- 
sion be notified immediately whether or 
not an extension of your previous license 
is requested. 


If no action is taken by you in this | 


connection before September 6, 1927, 
your station will be deleted from our 


records. 


Federal Officers Ask 


Restriction on Flying 
Conference Favors Tests of 
Pilots and Engines in Quest 
of New Records. 


Government officials have joined with 
the National Aeronautic Association in 
recommending that restrictions as to per- 
sonnel and equipment should be imposed 
before sanction is given airplane flights 
designed to establish new records, the 
Director of Research of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Aeronautics, Dr. 
George W. Lewis, stated orally Au- 
gust 30. 

At a meeting at the headquarters of 
the National Aeronautic Association in 
Washington August 29, it was decided, 
according to Dr. Lewis, that 
“neither desirable nor feasible to inter- 
pose any severe check on individual ini- 
tiative in the quest of new records and 
the attempt to acomplish any demon- 
strations of the posibilities of aircraft.” 

Dr. Lewis said it was agreed, however, 
that all such attempts should be sur- 
rounded with such restritcions as may 
be necessary to insure that the pilot and 
other members of the crew are thor- 
oughly qualified, physically, mentally, 
and by training and experience, for their 
undertaking and that ther airplane, its 
power plant and its auxiliary equipment 


have been chosen and tested with due ref- 


erence to the task in hand. 


Dr. Lewis said the Committee did not | 


feel that more direct control was re- 
quired, as it is satisfied that responsible 
public opinion will not approve of the 
conduct of any events not surrounded 
with those safeguards necessary to win 
the sanction of the National Aeronautic 
Association. 

The meeting was attended also by 
Clarence M. Young, Director of Aero- 
nautics Board of the Department of 
Commerce; Edward P. Warner, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 
and Commander Newton H. White, 
United States Navy, who are members 
of the Committee. : 


Subordination of Bureau 


Of Efficiency Is Opposed 


[By Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES, RAPID Ciry, S. D. 
August 30.—President Coolidge does not 
favor the proposal that the Bureau of 
Efficiency be placed under the Bureau 
of the Budget, it was stated officially 
at the temporary Executive Offices here 
today. 

He can see no particular advantage 
that would accrue from suck. a move and 
particularly he is opposed to burdening 
the Budget Bureau with new administra- 
tive details, it was said.. He feels the 
latter agency should be maintained as 
a strictly financial bureau, it was stated. 


it was | 
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| Offer of $6 Per Deadweight Ton Is Made 


For Vessels of American Scantic Line 


Moore and McCormack, Present Managing Operators, 
Offer to Operate According to Existing Schedule. 


A bid of $281,820 for six of the vessels 
comprising the American Scantic Line, 
an all-cargo service from North Atlantic 
ports to Scandanavian and Baltic ports 
was received August 30 by the United 
States Shipping Board from Moore & 
McCormack, Inc., of New York City, 
present managing operators of the line 
for the Merchant Fleet Corporation. 
Moore and McCormack were the only 
bidder for the line, which the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation recently advertised for 
sale. 

The -bid, the Chairman of the Board, 

| T. V. O’Connor, announced orally, was 
at the rate of $6 per ton. The’ vessels 
involved in the sale are of 17,825. dead- 
weight tons each, Chairman O’Connor 
stated. They are the Argosy, Saga- 
torack and Schenectady, for which the 
bidder offered $59,470 each and the Bird 
City, Castor and Minnequa, for which 
the sum of $34,470 each was offered. 


Bureau of Standards 


Visited by Architects 


Group From Germany In- 
spect Engineering Experi- 
ments Now Under Way. | 


A group of German architects visited 
the Bureau of Standards August 29 and 
inspected special - engineering experi- 
ments now under way, the Department of 
Commerce stated on August 30. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Sixty-five members of the group of 
| German architects touring the United 
| States visited the Bureau of Standards 
‘yesterday afternoon, for whom a special 
trip was arranged which included those 
| features of the Bureau’s engineering re- 
search work of special interest. 

The laboratories and equipment in- 
spected and items of interest seen in- 
cluded: , 

The large verticai ten-miilion pound 
compression testing machine containing 
a heavy railroad car frame which had 
failed under test; building-brick walls 
being prepared for test; the clay and ce- 
ment laboratories; the buildings in which 
fire tests of different buildimg occupancies 
are conducted; fire-brand and weather 
exposure tests of roofing materials; the 
wind tunnels for determining the effect 
of wind pressures on structures; sound 
laboratory for testing materials for the 
soundproofing of partition walls; a de- 
vice for determining the operating effi- 
ciency of elevator interlocking devices; 
heat insulation materials exhibit; con- 
stant temperature tunnel for testing sur- 
veyor’s tapes; interferometer for study- 
ing strains in structures, and equipment 
for determjning the thermal expansion 
of materials. ’ 

Plans for the new power plant soon to 
be erected were also on exhibition. 


American Consuls 


To Search for Flier 


South American Posts In- 


structed to Aid Attempts 
to Find Redfern. 


The Acting Secretary of State, Wil- 
liam R. Castle, Jr., has instructed the 
American consuls at Georgetown, Brit- 
ish Guiana; Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 
and Para, Brazil, to secure the coopera- 
tion of local authorities in locating the 
plane of Paul Redfern, the American avi- 
ator who is overdue on hjg flight to Bra- 
zil. A plane was reported sighted over 
the delta of the Orinoco River Saturday 
afternoon. The statement by the Depart- 
ment announcing Mr. Castle’s instruc- 
tions, follows in full: 

The following instructions have been 
sent to the American consuls at George- 


Guiana; Para, Brazil: 
“August 29, 1927. 

“Urgent. 

“It is reported that an airplane, pre- 
sumably that of Redfern, American avi- 
ator, flying from Brunswick, Ga., to Rio 
de Janeiro, now’ more than 48 hours 
overdue, was sighted over delta Orinoco 
River 3. o’clock Saturday afternoon 
headed south. Please request jJocal au- 
thorities to make every effort to assist 
in locating plane.” 


Former Indiana Governor 
Paroled From Penitentiary 


Warren T. McCray, former Governor 
of Indiana, who is serving a 10-year 
sentence at the Federal Penitentiary in 
Atlanta, \Ga., for using the mails to de- 
fraud, will be released from the peni- 
tentiary on August 31 at which time he 
becomes eligible for parole, Attorney 
General, John G. Sargent, announced 
orally on August 30. 

The Attorney General signed the pa- 
pers on August 30 for the release of 
Mr. McCray upon the recommendation 
of the Parole Board that he be paroled. 


Shipping Board Approves 
Through Billing Agreements 





Rate conference agreements covering 
through billing arrangements on ship- 
ments over the American West African 
Line with the Luckenback Steamship 
Company, Inc., and the Isthmian Steam- 
ship Lines, and with the American 
Hawaiian Steamship Company and the 
Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Com- 
pany, were approved by the United 
States Shipping Board on August 80. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

The Shipping Board at a meeting on 
August 30, approved agreements filed in 
compliance with the requirements of Sec- 
tion 15 of Shipping Act, covering 
through billing arrangements on ship- 
ments over the American West African 


town, British Guiana; Paramaribo, Dutch | 


Mr. O’Connor, in announcing the re- 
ceipt of the bids, stated that Moore and 
McCormack have been operating the line 
for the Board since 1914 and that they 
are “good, responsible steamship men.” 
The bid, he said, was under a five-year 
guarantee to operate the vessels over 
the same line and was “absolutely in 
accordance with the specifications” ad- 
vertised by the Board. He added that 
the operators had agreed to maintain 
the same sailing schedule which calle 
for 21 round trips per year of which not 
less than 12 shall be by monthly sail- 
ings. 

The offer was placed in the hands of 
the Ship Sales Committee of the Board, 
consisting of Commisisoners Plumer, 
Smith and Hill and on August 30 heard 
Albert V. Moore, President of the line, 
and former Senator Lenroot of Wis- 
consin, counsel: for the bidders. 


President Considers 
Aviation Hazardous 


Mr. Coolidge Comments on 
Uncertainty of Trans- 
Oceanic Flight Ventures. 


[By Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip City, S. D. 
Aug. 30—Commenting on the recent 
transoceanic flights, President Coolidge 
today expressed the opinion to callers 
that while they have demonstrated the 
possibility of spanning the oceans by 
air, they likewise have proved that, to 
date, such flights are-far from easy. 

A great deal more must be learned 
about aviation, he feels, before there 
can be any assurance that when a plane 
takes off it will land safely on the other 
side of the ocean. 

Looking back over the various flights, 
the President thinks that the flight of 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh stands out, 
largely because he set out with a definite 
objective and attained it. 


Line with Luckenback Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., and Isthmian’ Steamship 
Lines, and also with American Hawai- 
ian Steamship Company and Baltimore 
& Cares, Steamship Company. 


‘ 





Mr. Frazier Predicts 
Farm Legislation on 
Lines of Previous Bill 


McNary-Haugen Measure 
Declared to Be Step 
in Right Direction. 


Farmers to Pay Fee 


Plans to Advocate Legislation 
to Build Spillway to 
Control Floods. 


Senator Frazier (Rep.), North Dakota, 
in an oral statement on August 29 pre- 
dicted that legislation similar to the 
McNary-Haugen Farm Relief bill of the 
last Congress will be passed during the 
next session of Congress and expressed 4 
the opinion that proponents of the bill 
have enough votes to pass it over a 
Presidential veto if one should be forth- 
coming. 

“We regard the McNary-Haugen bill 
as a-step in the right direction,” said 
Senator Frazier, who went on to ex- 
plain that he did not feel the equaliza- 
tion fee provision of the bill would do 
the farmer full justice. 

Favors Equalization Fee. 

“Since the equalization fee would be 
paid by no one but the farmers them- 
selves, I don’t see why anyone else 
should object. The Government guaran- 
tees other classes such as the railroads 
and some of the banking interests 
against losses and I don’t see why the 
farmer should be discrimnated against. 
But it would probably be impossible to 
obtain any more direct help for the 
farmer than that provided in the equali- 
zation fee so that can be accepted as a 
step in the right direction.” 

The Senator announced that he plans 
to introduce a bill during the next ses- 
sion to provide for flood control along 
the Mississippi by constructing a spill- 
way and a series of canals from Cairo, | 
Ill, to the Gulf of Mexico. The canals 
would be used for water transportation 
purposes as well as to aid in taking care 
of the overflow and the spillway would 
take care of the, surplus. 

Flood Protection. 

“I am satisfied that whatever system | 
if finally adopted must contain features | 
similar to this,” the Senator said. “Per- | 
haps it will be found necessary also to 





' the Gulf. 
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Liquor Smuggling Discussed at Conference 


With Royal Customs Commission of Canada 


Governments of Both Nations Declared to Be Anxious to 
Assist Each Other in Defeating Illegal Traffic. 


The secorfd and concluding session of 
the conference between representatives 
of this Government and the Royal Cus- 
toms Commission, of Canada, held Au- 
gust 30, was devoted exclusively to an 
inquiry into the liquor smuggling prob- 
lem and means of defeating that illegal 
traffic, the Assistant Secretary of the 


Treasury, Seymour Lowman, announced 
orally after the close of the meeting. 


“The Canadians areas interested in 


*this problem as we are,”. Mr. Lowman 


explained. “This smuggling is not lim- 
ited to movement into the United States; 
it is working both ways and in many of 
the Canadian provinces the traffic into 
Canada is proving disastrous to their 
revenue. The smugglers carry alcohol 
into Canada and manufacture ‘hootch,’ 
as the Canadians call it. They sell this 
obviously at cheaper prices than the 
Canadian Government can sell good 
liquor and from which it derives a great 
revenue.” 

Prohibition Officials Interrogated. 

To the end, therefore, that the foreign 
commission might get a “complete pic- 
ture of the problem from our angle,” Mr. 
Lowman said, they 
Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. J. M. 


Doran; the Deputy Commissioner of Cus- | 


toms, N. G. Vandoran; the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Prohibition, Alf Oftedal; the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, Rear 
Admiral F. C. Billard, and William R. 


Vallance, assistant to the Soliéitor of the | 


Department of State. 


Mr. Lowman explained that it had 
been agreed between the two groups to 
hold the 
the 


information between 


ferees. 


passed con- 

“This conference undoubtedly will be 
helpful to both Governments,” said Mr. 
Lowman. “The Canadian Government is 
exceedingly anxious to extend every as- 
sistance to us and will cooperate with us 
in every way possible. We have been 
build & series of dams near the head- 
waters of tributary streams.” 

The Senator said the system of canals 


| and spillways to be proposed in his bill 


would in general follow the Atchafalaya 
basin and would cut off approximately 
one-third of the distance from Cairo to 


interrogated the | 


. | August 
disussion as confidential and 
he, therefore, was unable to talk of the | 





rendering such assistance to them as we 
could and shall continue to do so.” 

It was the Assistant Secretary’s be- 
lief that the Royal Commisison was re- 
turning to Canada with all of the in- 
formation it had sought and that with 
the aid of the viewpoint of officials on 
this side of the international boundary, 
they should be better equipped to deal 
with their problems where such prob- 
lems touch like questions confronting the 
United States. 

The conference, being entirely of an 
informal character and without author- 
ity to act on agreements of any kind, no 
suggestions of this character were 
broached, according to Mr. Lowman. He 
declared, however, that in event of any 
future considerations of treaty agree- 
ments or border question accords, each 
Government would be fully informed as 
to the requirements of the other and 
the result, he though, should be a bet- 
ter understanding between the two peo- 
ples. 


President to Return 


To Capital Sept. ll 


Plans to Dedicate,Library at 
Brookings, S. D., After 
Leaving Black Hills. 


[By Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip Ciry, S. D. 
30.—President Coolidge will 
leave the Black Hills for Washington, 
next week, it was announced officially 
here today. According to a _ tentative 
schedule worked out by his secretaries, 
the departure will be made the eve- 
ning of Friday, September 9. One stop 
en route home will be made at Brook- 
ings, S. Dak., where the President will 
dedicate a library at the State Uni- 
versity, and the arrival in the National 
Capital will be on the evening of Sun- 
day, September 11. 


Regular Transport Held 
To Be Adequate for Plane 


[By Telegraph.] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip City, S. D. 


Perfect Comfort -- 


Jor the woman driver 


The steering column is 


adjustable to suit your 
individual convenience 


Buick for 1928 is extremely thoughtful of feminine 
comfort. One indication of this consideration is 
Buick’s new steering column, which may be ad- 
justed to the most comfortable position for women, 


as well as men. 


Obviously, a steering column which attempts to suit 
everyone cannot entirely suit anyone. If space is left 
for a six-footer, it is not quite right for the average 


Mr. Coolidge feels. 
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Army Signal Corps 
To Aid Exploration — 
Of Colorado Canyon — 


Permission to Participate Is __ 


Granted by Department 
of War. 


1853) 3 


Description by Radio 


Propose to Traverse Entire 
Length Making Still and 
Motion Pictures. 


Permission to the Army Signal Corps 
to participate in an exploration of the 
Grand Canyon of Colorado, to be con- 
ducted by the Pathe Company, has been 
granted, the Department of War ane 
nounced in a statement August 30. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The War Department has ’ approved 
the participation of the Army Signal 
Corps in an exploration of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado conducted by 
the Pathe Company. 

The expedition will traverse the en- 
tire length of the Canyon, taking still 
and moving pictures and collecting data 
of scientific and education value and in- 
terest. 

It is proposed that the party exploring 
the bed of the Canyon be in constant ra- 
dio communication with a movable sta- 
tion on the surface to which a description 
of the exploration of the Canyon will be 
transmitted and thence relayed to the 
Oakland, Calif., station of the General 
Eletecric Company, whence it will be 
broadcasted through a chain of stations. 

The personnel and equipment for the 
transmittal of the news of the prog- 
ress and adventures of the exploration 
party will be furnished by the Army Sig- 
nal Corps, it having the only portable 
transmitting radio sets in the country. 
August 30.—The suggestion that a fast 
cruiser be made available by the Navy 
Department to take. Lieut. Alford Wil- 
liams, U. S. N., and his plane to Venice 
for the international air races does not 
meet with favor by President Coolidge, 
it was stated officially here today. The 
trans-Atlantic service is entirely ade- 
quate to move the flyer and his ship, 


— 


man, and is entirely wrong for the average woman. 


Buick for 1928 has individualized the driver’s seat 
by making the steering column adjustable to suit 
the owner’s preference. 


And in addition, Buick for 1928 has a new steering 
wheel—slender to fit feminine fingers—yet deep 
and solid to provide the firm grip men demand. 


Buick for 1928 pleases women because it is easier 


to drive—because it is more comfortable to ride in 


BUICK“1928 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 


—because it is the style-leader among motor cars. 
That’s why you see so many Buicks at fashionable 
gatherings, and on the smartest boulevards. 
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elosige Act Prepares This Nation 
In Peace to Avoid Waste in War 


Major General Summerall Declares United 
States Now Has First Efficient Peace- 
time Organization in History. 


The National Defense Act of 1920 for 
the first time in the history of the 
United States has given it an efficient 
peace-time organization, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Maj. Gen. Charles P. 
Summerall, declared in an address Au- 
gust 30 before the 29th National En- 
campment of the Spanish War Veterans 
at Detroit, Mich. 

Declaring that the National Defense 
Act has not “made us a militaristic na- 
tion,” and does not provide for a great 
standing army, General Summerall told 
his audience that it “has given us a well- 
balanced and modern permanent estab- 
lishment, an efficient and dependable Na- 
tional Guard, and a reserve of officers 
for emergency forces.” The National 
Defense Act, he added, is “no gesture of 
Aostility or aggression. It is what the 
title proclaims—and act to promote the 
national defense.” 

Describing America’s entrance into 
the Spanish-American War, the Army 
-Chief of Staff stated that it was “char- 
acteristic of our preparation for every 
armed conflict in our national history. 
We sought to insure ourselves after the 
conflagration had broken out. From the 
past we had failed to learn that prepa- 
ration in peace is essential to avoid ex- 
treme waste in war.” 

The full text of General Summerall’s 
address follows: 

Twenty-ning years, close to three dec- 
ades, have passed since you took up arms 


for the purpose of taking freedom to | 


neighboring peoples who for years had 
looked with envy to our exposition of the 
benefits of liberty. You were volunteers 
‘in a patriotic and altruistic cause. You 
sought no personal reward other than 
that which comes from satisfaction with 
a duty well performed. You offered your 
‘lives that chains of bondage might be 


forever severed. ‘As youl purposes were | 


purely sentimental and altruistic, so were 
those of the nation when it was deter- 
mined that the hour had struck for the 
liberation of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
sought no territorial aggrandizement. 
That other peoples came under the Amer- 


ican flag as the result of the Spanish | 


American War, was the effect, not the 
cause of the war. 


’ Country Unprepared. 


Many far-seeing statesmen for years | 


had forecast that conflict. To ‘none, 
however, had the comparative case of 
the victory been discernable. We were to 


We | 


| 





face a European power of long national | 


history and high pride. Yet, though the 
hotbed of discontent was 


at our very | 


doors, though the clash of arms for years | 


had resounded in our ears, we had ig- 
nored our defenses. None better than 
you can bear witness to the unprepared 
state of our military defenses on April 
21,1898. We had a small and completely 


| what the title proclaims—an Act to pro- 
It serves to | 


| tions as with humankind, only the weak | 
of the 


inadequate army of barely 25,000 men | 
with war material sufficient only to equip | 


that force. 
nearly 275,000 men to the colors. 
fusion, waste, and extravagance marked 


It was necessary to call 


Con- | 


| their defenses. 


our preparation for war after war had | 
| their memory, are, with the business of 


begun. You recall the inadequacy of our 


seacoast fortifications and the apprehen- | 
sion of our people in contemplation of an | 


attack by the enemy feet on one of our | : pro pon v 
| ceasing vigilance of patriotic organiza- 


coast cities. You recall, too, the defects 


of our concentration with the resultant | tions” r 4 
| Spanish War Veterans, depends for a 


suffering and sickness caused by lack of 
equipage, transportation, blankets, and 
medical supplies. 


| great part the nation’s safety. 
While I do not doubt | 


that, regardless of handicaps, the war 


would have been fought to a successful 
if costly conclusion, I do consider that 


| war. 
active support of national defense meas- | 


we were fortunate that the war was | 


waged with enemy armies whose main 
sources of reenforcement for both per- 
sonnel and materiel, were 3,000 miles 
from the zone of operations. Our en- 
trance into the Spanish American War 
was characteristic of our preparation for 
every armed conflict ir our national his- 


tory. We sought to insure ourselves after | 


the conflagration had broken out. 


From | 


the past we had failed to learn th&t prep- | 


arations in peace is essential to avoid 
extreme waste in war. 


Country Unprepared 
For War in 1898 


Nineteen years later we found our- 


selves at war with another and mightier | 
For nearly three years | ' 
| gation. 


European power. 
the world had been engaged in the most 
terrible conflict of all time. The very 
fate of liberty and civilization seemed to 
hang in the balance. 
drew us more 
cataclysm. 
to show us our folly—but they were as 
voices in the wilderness. We remained 
unprepared or at the best only slightly 
prepared. When the war did break upon 
us, we armed ourselves for battle amid 
an orgy of extravagance. Others held 
the lines at tremendous cost while we 
prepared to assume our role in the con- 
flict which was now much ours as 
theirs. For arms and equipment we were 
forced to turn to those whose rights and 
liberties were also in jeopardy. Over a 
year passed before American troops were 


inevitably towards the 


as 


Every passing day | 


There were those who sought 


| Sqdns., Battle Fit.; 


maintenance of a military establishment 
commensurate with our position as a 
world power, our vast territorial expanse, 
our great national wealth, and our ever- 
growing population. Your voices con- 
tinually had been raised in the support 
of ‘measures’ which would eliminate the 
mistakes of the Spanish-American war. 
Unfortunately, for the nation, they were 
unheeded. 

The world war, though the actual bat- 
tle front with its devastation and rtin 
was thousands of miles from our own 
shores, brought war home to our people. 
With the termination came the realiza- 
tion of the magnitude of modern war and 
its weighty problems of command, 
transportation, and supply. From it the 
country learned the lesson that the im- 
plements and forces of defense cannot 
be improvised on the moment; that the 
man armed with the rifle must be backed 
by far more than his own individual 
patriotism and courage. With this real- 
ization came the enactment of legislation 
which has given us a military policy and 


| a military establishment that promise, 
in the event of future national emer- | 


gency, to eliminate much of the waste, 
confusion and hysteria which have char- 
acterized our entrance into past conflicts. 


More important, should war again loom | 
upon us, we shall find curselves better | 
prepared to save men’s lives in battle. | 


We provide now in time of peace not 


only for the mobilization of war armies | 


but of war industries. 


Defense Act Declared 
No Hostile Gesture 


The. National Defense Act as amended | 
| in 1920 has not made us a militaristic | 


nation. It has not provided a great 


standing army—in fact there are today | 
in the Regular Army barely 15,000 more | 
soldiers than was the case prior to the | 
But that Act has given us | 
a well-balanced and modern ‘permanent | 


World War. 


establishment, an efficient and depend- 
able National Guard, and a reserve of 
officers for emergency forces. Further- 
more, through military training in uni- 
versities, schools, and camps, provision 
is made for partially trained replace- 


| ments for the seasoned veterans of for- | 
; mer wars. 
| the event ‘of emergency, at a rate far | 
more rapid and considerably less extrav- | 
agant, than has ever been the case in | 


It insures a mobilization, in 


our past military history. Our national 


defense system is not perfect, by any | 
means, but we are ever moving towards | 
| perfection. 

The National Defense Act is no ges- | 


ture of hostility or aggression. It is 


mote the national defense. 
ward off, not invite, war, for, with na- 


invite aggression. The story 
world is replete with lamentable 
stances of nations 


in- 


the day uppermost in the mind, prone to 
pay little attention to further possibili- 
ties and probabilities. Upon the never- 


tions of former service men, such as the 
Your 
vigilance increases rather than de- 
creases with the years, for you know 


You have played a high rele in the 


ures in the past; your role in the future 


will remain undiminished in importance | 
with the arrival at maturity of a gener- | 


ation which, without personal experi- 
ence in war, is less prone to realize the 


vital importance for the maintenance of | 


the national defense. 


Navy Orders 


Announced August 27. 

Capt. Stafford H. R. Doyle, det. command 
Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, Calif.; 
mand U. S. S. Trenton. 

Capt. Ernest Friedrick, det. Rec. Ship, N. 
Y.; to Navy Yard, Portsmguth, N. H. 

Capt. Frank R. McCrary, det. Aircraft 
to Nav. Air Sta., San 


| Diego, Calif. 





sufficiently trained in appreciable num- | 


bers to wage successful conflict at the; ., § 
re Wyoming; 
In the brief course of our par- | 


front. 


ticipation in the world war national debt | 


reached unparalleled heights; thousands 
lost their lives on the field of battle be- 
cause of the grim necessity for the em- 
ployment of men untrained or partially 


trained. The world war was a costly les- | 


son on the effects of the neglect of the 
national defense. 


Veterans’ Plea for Better 


Preparations Unheeded 

But hard lessons once mastered leave 
the most indelible impressions. From 
4898 to the outbreak of the world war 
the veterans of the Spanish-American 
war—those who through bitter expe- 
rience best knew how essential is the 
proper preparation for battle before 
hattle breaks upon us- 


had urged the. 





_Capt. Neil E.,Nicols, uncompleted por- 
tion orders April 11, 1927, to Nav. Exam. 
Bd., Navy Dept., revoked; to duty Bu. Navi- 


Capt. Hugo W. Osterhaus, det. Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; to U. S. S. Richmond 
as commanding officer. 

Capt. Arthur H. Rice, det. First 
Dist.; to U. S. Naval Observatory. 

Capt. John W. Timmons, relieved from 
all active duty; on September 6, 1927. 

Capt. Walter N. Vernon( orders by CinC, 
Asiatic Flt., modified; to duty on staff, Nav. 
War College, Newport, R. I. 

Comdr. William Baggaley, det. Gen 
Board, Navy Dept.; to asst. chief of staff, 
Asiatic Fit. 

Comdr. Alva D 
Sta., Pensacola, 
Lexington. 

Comdr. 


Nav. 


Bernhard, det. Nav. Air 
Fia::: teve. £. g u.. &.-8; 


Albert T. Church, det. aide on 


| staff. Comdr in Chief, U. S. Fit.; to Naval 


Academy. 


Lieut. Comdr. Samuel P. Ginder, det. Nav. 


Air Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, | 


Va.; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Ensign Alexander Jackson, Jr., det. Bat- 
tleship Divs., Battle Flt.; to U. S. S. West 
Virginia. 

Ensign William C. Schultz, det. U. S. S. 
to U. S. S. New York. ' 
g.) Clifton A. Young (M. C.), 
Sqdn. 18, Aireraft Sqdns.. Sctg. 
VF Sqdn. 1S, Aircraft Sqdns., 


Lieut. (j. 
det. VS 
Fit.; to 
Setg. Flt. 

Lieut. Ellory F. Carr (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Supply Depot, San-Diego, Calif.; to U. S. S. 
West Virginia. 

Lieut. William C. Colbert (S. C.), det..U. 
S. S. West Virginia; to Bu. S. and A. 

Ch. El. Louis M. Wegat, det. U. S. S. 
Camden; to Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C. Z. 

Ch. Pay Clk. John J. S. Fahey, to duty 
Navy Yard. Charleston, S. C. 

Lieut. Charles H. Judson, det. U. S. S. 
S-7;_ to treatment, Nav. Hosp., New York, 


1 me 


Ensign George W. Allen, orders August 
Tl, 1927, to U. S. S. Chaumont, revoked; 
to continue duty U. S. S. Tennessee. 

Ensign William T. Jones, det. U. S. S, 
Tennessee; to U. S. S. Chaumont. 

Ensign William T. Kenny. det. U. S. S. 
Arkansas; to temp. duty Nav. Trng. Sta., 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

Ensign Thomas C. Southerland, det. U. S. 


| S. Goff; to treatment, Nav. Hosp., Washing- 


a 


Announced August 29. 
Lieut. Comdr. Charles A. Macgowan, det. 
U. S. S. West Virginia; to aide on staff, 


Robert E. Blick, det. 
1S, Aircraft Sqdns., Setg. Fit.; to 
VF Sqdn. 58, Aircraft Sqdns., Setg. Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Alan R. Nash, det. VO Sqdn. 
Setg. Fit.; to VF Sqdn. 
5S, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt. 

Lieut. (j. g-) George A. T. Washburn, det. 
VO Sqdn. 38 (U. §. S. Trenton), Aircraft 
Sadns., Sctg. Flt.; to VF Sqdn. 3S, Aircraft 








once great, which, | 
losing themselves in pleasure and wealth, | 
have invited degradation by neglect of | 
Ours is a busy citizenry. | 
Our people, as war passes further from | 


to com- | 





ton, 
C 
Hosp., New York, N. Y.; 
U. S. Marines, Nicaragua. 


Cc 


Lieut. (j. 
relieved all active duty; to home. 
Jieut. Charles H. 
S. 8. Melville; to continue treat. Nav. Hosp., 
Mare Island, Calif. 

sieut. Comdr. 


I 


I 


ode 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco, Calif. 

Pay Clk. Chester V. Freeland, det. from 
} all duty; to resignation accepted. 


‘omdr. Jesse B. Helm (M. C.), 


% 


os 
ar 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in ‘detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of thé United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 


—WOODROW' WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Statistics Are Gathered Annually on Prisons 
And Institutions for Defectives and Dependents 


Topic 20—Statistical Research. 


Eleventh Article—The Census of Institutions. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
‘ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense? eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; and Nineteenth, Labor. The 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
connection with Statistical Research. 


By Bennet Mead, 
Assistant Statistician, 
Bureau of the Census. 


HE institutions covered by the periodic inquiries 
of the Census Bureau are those which care for 
the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes 
of the population. The first separate enum- 

eration of these classes was made in connection with 
the census of 1850. This census nominally covered all 
classes of prisoners; all “insane” and feeble-minded per- 
sons, including those outside as well as inside institu- 
tions, and not only paupers in almshouses, but all other 
persons receiving public aid. ‘ 


In actual results, however, the 1850 census of spe- 
cial classes was seriously incomplete, by reason of 
inadequate organization and the failure to provide suf- 
ficiently clear definitions for such terms as “criminal” 
and “insane” in the instructions to enumerators. The 
census of institutional classes was taken in essentially 
the same way in 1860 and 1870, except that in 1870 
paupers were omitted from the inquiry. 


In 1880 and 1890 the census of institutional classes 
was still incidental to the decennial census of popu- 
lation, but the work was organized much more effec- 
tively, and greater care was used in defining for the 
enumerators the groups to be covered. As a result, 
the census returns were substantially complete for the 
inmates of the various classes of institutions repre- 
sented. 


In 1904, for the first time, a special census of insti- 
tutional classes was conducted, apart from'the decen- 
nial census of population. 
strictly to instiutional inmates, and its scope was ex- 
panded to include data concerning persons received 
into the institutions during the year, as well as those 
present on a specific date. Data representing com- 
mitments have long been recognized as having far 
greater value as an index of social trends, such as 
the prevalence of crime and insanity, than data con- 
cerning the population of the institutions on a given 
date. 

- 7” * 
‘THE 1910 special census of institutions was taken at 
the time of the decennial population census, but 
was separately organized. In most respects, this cen- 
sus was similar to that of 1904. The census of pris- 
oners covered all sentenced prisoners, including those 
imprisoned solely for nonpayment of fine, who were 
omitted from the inquiry in 1904. 
* *- ~~ 

In. general, the 1923 institution census was similar 
to that of 1910, but in planning for the 1923 census, 
conferences were held between census officials and ex- 
perts representing organizations interested in social 
statistics. As the result of these conferneces, a number 
of new items of information were added to the census 
schedules.: As in 1910, card schedules were used for 
all individual census data, and the data were tabulated 
by means of punched cards and tabulating machinery. 
The detailed census returns were published in six 
reports of octavo size, each of which dealt with one 
class of institutions. 

* * * 

Special features of the census ‘elative to the six 
branches represented in these reports may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Schedules were received for 2,341 penal institutions, 
including State and Federal prisons and reformatories, 
and county and city jails and workhouses. Four types 
of card schedules were used for various groups of 
prisoners. The detailed data published represent over 
109,000 prisoners who were in custody on January 1, 
1923, and 166,000 admissions and about an equal num- 
ber of discharges, durir.g the first six months of 1923. 


Reports were received from 526 hospitals for mental 
disease. Five types of card schedules were used for 
the several groups of patients. An important new 
feature of the inquiry was the separation of the “first 
admissions,” or patients neyer previously under hos- 
pital treatment, from the other classes of admissions. 
The published data relate to over 290,000 patients un- 
der care on January 1, 1923, and to over 94,000 admis- 
sions, and over 83,000 discharges, deaths, and trans- 
fers during the year 1922. 

* * * 
GCHEDULES were collected for 154 institutions for 
feeble-minded and epileptics. Four individual card 
schedules were used. Special emphasis was placed on 
the first admissions, which are of chief interest as an 
index of conditions, and which were therefore tabulated 
separately from other classes of admissions. The pub- 


Copyright, 1927, 


D. C. Orders June 29, 1927, revoked. 
et. Nav. 
to 5th Regiment, 
Fit. 

(j. 2.) 


Battle 
Lieut. 
Sqdn. 


g.) Albert H. Faber (M. C.), 


Ritt (S. C.), det. U. S. 

5S, Aireraft Sqdns., 
Edwara L. Marshall (C. E. 
Sta., Tutuila, Samoa; to 


det. Nav 


Sqdns., Setg. Fit. 


This census was confined | 


lished data represent over 52,000 persons under care 
of the institutions on January 1, 1928, and about 10,- 
000 admissions and: 6,600 departures during the year 
1922. 


Individual card schedules were collected from 145 
juvenile reformatories. The data covered over 29,000 
persons who were in charge of the institutions on 
January 1, 1923, and 11,000 admissions and 11,000 de- 
partures during the first six months of 1923. 

~*~ * * 

General data in tabular form were also collected on 
the number of cases handled by 2,624 institutions and 
agencies caring for dependent or neglected children. 
Incidentally, similar data were obtained for 1,507 benev- 
olent institutions caring for adults, such as homes for 
invalids and convalescents, soldiers’ homes, and homes 
conducted by religious and fraternal organizations. 


Information was obtained for 2,222 almshouses. In- 
dividual card schedules were collected for about 78,000 
persons under care on January 1, 1923, and nearly 
64,000 admissions and 60,000 departures during the 
year 1922. 


In 1923, for the first time, the census covered hos- ° 


pitals and dispensaries. The census reports called for 
no data with reference to individual patients, but only 
for general statistics showing such facts as the num- 
ber of cases handled during the year, the capacity, and 
the cost of operation. Reports were secured from 
4,978 hospitals and from 2,526 dispensaries. 

* a * 


7ARIOUS organizations interested in securing more 
adequate statistics of criminals and of the men- 
tally diseased and the mentally defective have urged 
for some time that the Federal Government collect 
annual statistics of the institutions for these classes. 
Representatives of these organiations met in confer- 
ence at the Bureau of the Cenus on April 28, 1926. 
As a result of this conference, it was agreed that the 
Bureau should undertake’ the collection of annual sta- 
tistics, limiting the inquiry at first to State penal 
institutions, State hospitals for the insane, and State 
institutions for the feeble-minded and epileptic. 


The first step in organizing this annual inquiry was 
to announce the census plans to the State agencies 
in charge of institutions and to enlist their support of 
the project. In several States, arrangements were 
made to have the census reports furnished through the 
State agencies; and most of the other State agencies 
have rendered effective cooperation. In all of the States 
the census schedules are being filled out at the various 
institutions. 

” ~ * 


The information. which is 


follows: 


1. A statement in balance-sheet form showing the 
number of inmates at the beginning pf the year, the 
number of admissions, the number of departures, and 
the number in the institution at the end of the year. 

2. Detailed information concerning admissions to all 
of the institutions, and concerning discharges from 
prisons and reformatories, and from hospitals for men- 
tal disease. . 

3. A statement of the administrative staff of each 
institution. 

4. A financial statement covering receipts and expen- 


ditures during the last fiscal year of the institution. 
ok * ~ 


being collected is as 


S° far as classification is concerned, the chief emphasis 

has been placed on statistics of admissions to the 
institutions. For admissions to the prisons and re- 
formatories, the data obtained include date of admis- 
sion, offense, date when offense was committed, sen- 
tence, previous commitments, sex, age, race, and coun- 
try of birth. 


For first admissions to hospitals for mental disease 
and to institutions for feeble-minded and epileptics, 
the data include mental classification, sex, age, race, 
country of birth, and date of admission. 

* * %* 

In connection with the annual census of prisons and 
reformatories, a manual of 64 pages, entitled “Instruc- 
tions for Compiling Criminal] Statistics,” has been is- 
sued by the Bureau. In addition to instructions for 
making out the reports for the annual census of prisons 
and reformatories, the manual contains suggestions 
as to the statistics which should be compiled by jails 
and workhouses, police departments, courts, prosecu- 
tors, and parole and probation agencies, together with 
suggested table forms for such statistics. It is hoped 
that the manual may help to standardize. and improve 
the State and local current statistics of crime and 
criminals in the United States. 


A standard record card for prisons and reforma- 
tories has also been devised; and arrangements have 
been made with the Government Printing Office to 
supply this card in any desired quantity, at a nominah 
cost, to institutions which install the card for their’ 
records. 4 

*” * * 

On August 29, 1927, reports had been received from 
284 institutions, or 83.8 per cent of the 339 institutions 
included in the census. The returns are now being 
published in a series of mimeographed press announce- 
ments, giving the chief facts on important subjects. 
The detailed statistics will be published later in the 
form of a printed report covering each of the three 
groups of institutions, 


In the next article, to be published Sep- 
tember 1, Harvey J. Zimmerman, Cotton Sta- 
tistician, Bureau of the Census, will tell of 
the work of compiling the statistics on cotton 
stocks and ginnings. 
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Activities of Medical Service 
Expanded by Veterans’ Bureau 


‘General Order Announces Reorganization 


With Amplification of Authority of 
Director in Charge. 


Reorganization of the medical service 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, under which 
new functions are prescribed and the 
same placed under the jurisdiction of the 
medical director, was announced August 
30 by the Director of the Bureau, Brig.- 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, in a General Order 
which will become effective September 12. 


Under the new General Order, which 
supplements the original order promul- 
gated on June 23, 1924, authority dele- 
gated to the director of the medical serv- 
ice is amplified. Dr. B. W. Black, pres- 
ent medical service director, will remain 
in that capacity under the new set-up, 
it was announced orally at the Bureau, 
in connection with the promulgation of 
the order. 


Figures compiled by the: office of the 
medical director show that on August 
12 there were 25,267 veterans of wars 
hospitalized eat Veterans’ Bureau and 
other Government hospitals. There are, 
however, approximately 5,000,000 persons 
who are veterans of wars, military ex- 
peditions or occupations in which the 
United States had part, who are per- 
mitted to receive treatments from the 
Bureau, or at Government hospitals. 


It was stated, however, that treatment 
is provided to veterans of wars other 
than the World War only when facilities 
are available Specific provisions for this 
has been made in legislation. 

The Veterans’ Bureau maintains 50 
hospitals in all parts of the country. 
When there is no bed space available in 
these hospitals veteran beneficiaries may 
be placed in Public Health Service, Army, 
Navy, or Interior Department hospitals. 


Order Establishes 
Medical Service 

The full text of the General Order 
follows: 

The following General Order is hereby 
promulgated, effective September 12, 
1927, for observance by all officers and 
employes of the Veterans’ Bureau: 


1. There is hereby established in the 
Veterans’ Bureau a medical service un- 
der a medical director who will be re- 
sponsible to the Director for the proper 
conduct of the activities under his 
charge. 

2. These activities will include the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Initiation of policy and procedure 
in all medical, including dental, mat- 
ters, and of field instructions and cor- 
respondence defining and applying ap- 
proved medical and dental policy and 
procedure. 

(b) Directions and supervision of all 
medical activities in central office and 
the field, excepting those of medical em- 
ployes’ engaged in the activities for 
which the adjudication service and the 
advisory group on appeals are respon- 
sible, which exception will include those 
functioning as medical members of rat- 
ing boards and appellate bodies; ana 
including physical examinations of and 
medical care and treatment for out-pa- 
tients through regional medical activi- 
ties and by designated “physicians and 
dentists; operation of follow-up nurses 
and social workers; fabrication, fitting, 
and supply of orthopedic and prosthetic 
appliances; and facilities of veterans’ 
hospitals and contract institutions. 

(c) Collaboration with the adjudica- 
tion service in revisions of the schedule 
and disability ratings; rendering of 
opinions on medical questions. 

(d) Instructions of personnel. engaged 
in medical activities through Bureau is- 
sues and courses conducted in Bureau 
stations; detail of professional (medical) 
personnel to courses of training in medi- 
cal schools or clinics approved by the 
Director. 


Organization Plan 
Is Outlined 


3. The organization of the medical 
service will consist of these: 

Divisions, Regional Office, General 
Medical, Tuberculosis, and Neuropsy- 
chiatric; 

Subdivisions, Insular and _ Foreign, 
Dental, Prosthetics, ‘Medical Research, 
Occupational and Physiotherapy, and 
Business Management; 

Sectiens, Nursing, 
Work, and Library. 

The subdivisions and sections listed 
are independent of any of the four di- 
visions named above and, with the ex- 


—_ — 


| Army Orders 


Issued August 29. 

First Lieut. John C. Schwieger, Medical 
Administrative Corps, on leave at Washing- 
ton, D, C., will report to Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa., to await retirement. 

Capt. Levy S. Johnson, Medical Corps, 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Marshall 


Dietetics, Social 


| Field, Fort Riley, Kans., for duty as flight 


surgeon. 

Capt. Harold S. Wright, Quamermaster 
Corps, from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Camp Hola- 
bird, Md.; for duty with 1st Motor Repair 
Battalion. E 

Capt. Walter C. Royals, Medical Corps, 
from Letterman General Hospital, San 
Francisco, Calif., to duty at General Dis- 
pensary, New York City. 

Major Walter P. Tyler, Inf., New Orleans 
named acting quartermaster for purpose of 
issuing transportation requests for 87th Di- 
vision, 

Staff Sgt. Michael Kristopher, will be 
placed on retired list at Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 

First Sgt. Howard W. Clayborne, will be 
placed on retired list at Fort Eustis, Va. 

Warrant Officer George W. Cowgill, from 
Walter Reed Hospital, Washingon, D. C., 
to Selfridge Field, Mich. 

Col. Charles Burton RobWins, Inf. Re- 
serves, from Cedar Rapids, lowa, to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for instruction at Army War 
College. ; 

Col. William James Bacon, Field Artillery 
Reserve, from Memphis, Tenn., to Washing- 
ton, D. C., for instruction at Army War Col- 
lege. 

Lieut. Col. Raymond W. Briggs, Field 
Artillery, is detailed in Inspector General’s 
Department and is relieved of assignment 
at Fort Bragg, N. C. 


f the medical research subdi- 
ch is responsible directly to the 
are responsible to the 
h the executive 


ception 0 
vision whi 
medical director, 
medical director through 
officer of the medical service. 

4. The regional office division will ex- 
ercise supervision over the medical - 
ganization and methods of all regiona 
medial activities, determine need of 
medical professional and sub-professional 
personnel and medical supplies requisi- 
tioned by regional offices; and maintain 
a high standard of uniformity in the pro- 
vision of medical attention provided 
through regional medical activities and 


contract hospitals. 


Supervisory Duties 
Of Medical Division 


5. The general medical division will ex- 
ercise direction and supervision over 
those hospitals of the Veterans Bureau 
which are equipped primarily for gen- 
eral medical and surgical patients. It 
will determine need for personnel and 
supplies requisitioned for such hospitals. 
It will advise in the formulation of pro- 
grams of hospital construction or altera- 
tion, in cooperation with the Construc- 
tion Division; will construct charts of 
organization for general hospitals, and 
will maintain uniformity in approved 
methods and organization in the general 
hospitals of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

6. The tuberculosis and neuropsy- 
chiatric divisions will have the same 
duties as the General Medical Division, 
in connection with those Veterans’ hospi- 
in connection with those veterans’ hospi- 
of tuberculosis and neuropsychiatric ben- 
eficiaries. ss 

7. The insular and foreign subdivision 
will exercise supervision over the physi- 
cal examination and medical treatment 
of Bureau beneficiaries in the territories 
and insular possessions of the United 
Statcs and in foreign countries, as well 
as supervision over the same services to 
ex-service persons of allied nations resi- 
dent in the continental United States or 
in its territories and insular possessions, 
in accordance with authorities of the 
Governments concerned. This subdivi- 
sion will also supervise guardianship mat- 
ters related to beneficiaries under its ju- 
risdiction, in the manner provided for 
in General Order No. 360. 

8. Then dental subdivision will exercise 
supervision over dental activities in re- 
gional territories and in United States 
veterans’ hospitals. 

9. The prosthetics subdivision will ex- 
ercise supervision over Bureau ortho- 
pedie workshops, will authorize special 
orthopedic or prosthetic appliances, and 
will maintain a record of all such appli- 
ances issued beneficiaries in the field. 


Research to Be Conducted 
Along Medical Lines 


10. The medical research subdivision 
will conduct research along medical ines 
intended to improve the character of the 
medical service rendered beneficiaries and 
to effect proper’eeonomies in such relief. 

11. The occupational and physiother- 
apy subdivision will exercise supervision 
over physiotherapy and occupational 
therapy given beneficiaries in field sta- 
tions and contract hospitals, as well as 
over agricultural actitivities of an oc- 
cupational therapy character at United 
States veterans’ hospitals. 

12. The business management subdivi- 
sion will-operate in accordance with the 
provisions of General Order No. 342, and 
through cooperation with the supply 
service, finance service, coordination 
service, and construction division. 

13. The nursing section wil’ exercise 
supervision over all nursing activities 
in veterans’ hospitals and cover follow- 
up nursing in regional offices. 

14. The dietetics section will exercise 
supervision over all dietetics activities in 
veterans’ hospitals. 

15. The social work section will exer- 
cise supervision over all social workers 
and their activities in veterans’ hospitals 
and in regional offices. 

16. The library section will exercise su- 
pervision over the activities of librarians 
in‘ veterans’ hospitals, and over the sup- 
ply of reading material for patients in 
those hospitals. : 

General Orders No. 246, 246-A and 267 
and all other general orders, circulars 
and bulletins in conflict herewith are 
hereby modified. 


Federal Marshal Chosen 
For District in Mississippi 


[By Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip City, S. D, 
August 30.—Announcement was made 
officially at the temporary executive 
offices here today of the appointment of 
James G. Buchanan to be United States 
Marshal of the Southern District of Mis- 
sissippi. 


nes 


Lieut. Col. Henry Benton Havley, Infan- 
try Reserve, from Morristown, Tenn., to 
Washington, D. C., for instruction at Army 
War College. 


Capt: Ira Ryder is assigned to 13th Inf, 
Boston, Mass., and Second Lieutenant 
Joseph 1. Greene, to 24th Infantry, Fort 
Benning, Ga., on completion of present tour 
of foreign service. 

Warrant Officer George L. Kreuder, Fore 
Sam ‘Houston, Tex., is ordered retired, 


Warant Officer August G, Jupenlaz, Man. 
field, Pa, is ordered before Army retiring 
board for examination, 

Capt. Hugh J. Fitzgerald, Cavalry, Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. oe 
to Fort Riley, Kans. 

Major Martillus L. Todd, Medical Corps, 
Fort: 3rown, Tex., to Hawaiian Department, 

Capt. Emile G. DeCoen, Fort MeIntosh, 
Tex., to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Lieut. Col. Wildurr Wiling, Engineers, 
assigned to duty as district engineer, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on completion of foreign 
service tour. 

Staff. Sgt. George E. Evans, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, Erie Proving Ground, Ohio, to 
Fort Riley, Kans., for duty at School for 
Bakers and Cooks. 
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Acriculture 


Weevil Infestation 
Continues to Rise in 
Seven Cotton States 


Damage in Sections of Texas 
and Arkansas Is Most 
Severe in Several 


Years. 


Boll weevil infestation continued to 
increase in many parts of seven cotton 
States during the first half of August, 
with injury reported to be the most se- 
vere for several years in sections of 
eastern Texas and western Arkansas, 
according to a report issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on August 30, 

Heavy infestation was reported from 
the Tallulah, La., section, and heavy but 
spotted infestation from Baton Rouge, 
La. Leaf worms and other insects are 
reported as damaging cotton in scattered 
areas. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Reports of the boll weevil: 
series of reports Leing issued semi- 
monthly for the season of 1927, includes 
such reports as are available on cotton 
insects in the field. 

Reports of the boll weevil: 

College Station, Tex. Dr. F. L. Thomas. 
August 20. The esatern section of the 
State of Texas has had far more boll 
weevil injury than usual, reports being 
received from 59 counties during the 
period Augus' 1 to 15, The reports from 
two of these ccunties, which are im the 
western part of the State, have not been 
verified, viz. Dickens and Orion. There 
appears to be an area of 8 or 10 coun- 
ties in centre! Texas where boll v eevils 
have not been abundant except in the 
wooded sections. The cropin this area 
“Gs a little better than average. Hot, 
dry weather has practically stopped 
growth. 

More Damage in Arkansas. 

Fayetteville, Ark. Mr. Dwight Iseley, 
August 16. Boll weevils appear to be 
more abundant in the western portion of 
the State this year than in any year 
since 1923. There is more infestation on 
the hill farms in this portior of the State 
than I have ever seen. Jur records. for 
the eastern postion of the State are not 
as complete as usual, but apparently the 
boll weevil is not proportionately as seri- 
ous as in the western portion. 

Tallulah, La. August 8 to 13. The 
average infestation on six cuts of old 
cotton was 65.9 per cent. The infesta- 
tion ranged from 56.6 to 75 per cent. 

Baton Rouge, La. Dr. W. E. Hinds. 
August 20. Boll weevil infestation has 
been complete in many fields for at least 
10 days and is rapidly reaching the con- 
dition of a complete infestation im the 
majority of undusted fields. However, 
the infestation has been so “spotted”’ in 
the earlier part of the season that some 
fields are still making cotton. 

Record Set in Mississippi. 

A. and M. College, Miss. Mississippi 
State Plant Board. August 20. Boll 
weevils in Mississippi broke all previous 
records of the season during the past 
week with an average of 40 per cent 
of the squares punctured in the hill coun- 
ties of the State, according to reports of 
the State Plant Board inspectors who ex- 
amined 87 farms in 21 counties. This is 
a marked increase over the preceding 
week when the infestation averaged only 
30 per cent, and that of 18 per cent two 
weeks ago. 

The weevils are four times as abun- 
dant as on this date last year, when the 
average infestation was only 10 per cent. 
The flooded area of the Delta is still 
practically free of weevils, though some 
low infestations have been found in a 
few places. 

Auburn, Ala. Mr. J.M. Robinson, Au- 
gust 16. Boll weevils have continued 
to multiply in emormous numbers in cen- 
tral and southern Alabama. Im some 
of the Piedmont region cotton fields 
there will not be over 50 bolls of cotton 
to the acre. This is perhaps in a rather 
limited area. Of 6,489 squares cOunted 
on undusted plats, 65 per cent were 
punctured. 

Florence, S. C. Mr. E. W. Dunnan, 
August 16. The average infestation on 
12 plantations in the vicinity of Flor- 
ence on August 10 was 77.36 per cent as 
compared to 66.64 per cent on August 2, 

Clemson College, S.C. Mr. C. O. Eddy. 
August 15. Weevil infestation is light 
and found only in scattered areas in the 
lower and middle Piedmont:sections. No 
weevils have been reported in the ex- 
treme upper section of the State. 

Raligh, N. C. Dr. R. W. Leiby, Au- 
gust 15. Increasing damage throughout 
the cotton section. In the southern cot- 
ton counties from the coast to the mid- 
dle Piedmont the average infestation of 
squares appears to be about 40 per cent, 
In the upper Coastal Plain counties the 
average infestation is about 8 per cent, 
with a heavier infestation expected. 

Few Leaf Worms in Texas. 

Reports on the leaf worm: 

College Station, Tex. Dr. F. L, 
Thomas, August 20. Leaf worms have 
caused very little injury to date in the 
greater part of the State. Parasites 
have contributed greatly in holdime the 
numbers in check. Have just returned 
from a trip to Lamar, Collin, and Hill 
Counties, where many sections im each 
county were visited. Except one field 
in Hill County I saw no place where there 
was even a threat of injury. 

Worms were first reported from Hill 
County over a month ago. Only 17 
counties reported for the past two weeks 
period, These reports are from ‘widely 
scattered sections: Hudspeth, Midland, 
Mitchell, Wilbarger, Hayes, Lavaca, Vic- 
toria, Stephens, Ellis and a few others 
in the northeast. 

Fayetteville, Ark. Mr. Dwight Isely, 
August 16. Leaf worms have been col- 
“lected in Washington County and speci- 
ments have alse been received from 
Lawrence County, in the northeast cor- 
ner of the State, indicating that the spe- 
cies is fairly well ditsributed over Ar- 
kansas at present. 

Baton Rouge, La. Dr. W. E. 


Hinds. 
August 20. Cotton leaf worms 


are re- 


ported as abundant in many fields in the | State, as the pest has been reported from 
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Cotton 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on August 30, 1927 


Compiled by Mearket News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Ecomomics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

The grain market remained weak fol- 
lowing the sharp decline which occurred 
yesterday but prices at the close were 
little changed from yesterday’s closing 
quotations. September wheat closed to- 
day at Chicago at $1.33% @1.34; at 
Minneapolis $1.338%; at Kansas City 
$127% and at Winnipeg at $1.414@ 
1.415g. September corn closed at Chicago 
* $0644 @1.063; September oats at 
44%@44% and September rye at 95% 
cents. 

Cash demand for wheat continued good 
with premiums holding steady compared 
with future prices. Choice Montana 
spring wheat was wantea at Minneapolis 
but the market for other grades and 
classes of spring wheat was rather w- 
settled. Offexings of winter wheat were 


well taken, 12% protein No. 2 hard 
winter selling at Kansas City at $1.36@ 
1.38 pes bushel. Low protein types sold 
at 9@19 cents discoun under these 
prices. No. 2 hard winter was quoted 
at Chicago at $1.35@136%2 amd No, 2 
red winter sold at $13444@1.35. 


Lack of an export demand caused con- 
tinued weakness in the rye market and 
prices were again lowered. No. 2 rye 
selling at Chicago at 96% cents and at 
Minneapolis at 904%@91 cents per 
bushel. 

The corm market also lacked strength 
and prices continued their downward 
trend. No. 3 yellow sold at Chicago at 
$1.05@1.06; at Kansas City at $1@ 
1.01%, and at Minneapolis at $1.06@1.07. 

The oats market was dragg@y with re- 
ceipts large and quality generally ur- 
satisfactory.  36-lb, No. 3 white sold at 
Minneapolis at 49 cents compared with 
4315 @46 cents forcommon. No. 3 white 
oats were quoted at Chicago at 434@ 
4645 and at Kansas City at 45@46% 
cents. 

Coton. 


Cotton prices opened from about 8 to 
17 points Ihigher, buf later im the day 
developed considerable weakmess with 
final quotations for the day down about 
75 points. Closing prices reflect a de- 
cline from the high point reached yes- 
terday of a little over 1 cent per pound. 
The decline was partly attributed to 
profit taking by longs and to somewhat 
better weather conditions in the cotton 
growing States. Tuesday’s exports 29,- 
683 bales, compared with 28,856 bales 
for the same day last year. ‘Total ex- 
ports from August 1to August 30, 299,- 
052 bales, compared with 298,054 for 
the corresponding period one year ago. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
October future contracts were down 72 
points at 22.30 cents, and om the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange 80 points at 
22.20 cents. On the Chicago Board of 
Trade Octobers declined 73 points, clos- 
ing at 22.30 cents, 


The average price of Middling spot 
cotton in 10 designated markets for the 
day declined 71 points, closing at 21.66 
cents per pound, compared ‘with 17.97 
cents a year ago. 


Wool. 


At the Boston Wool Market trading 
in wool has not developed in amy volume 
thus far this week. Buyers for the large 
mills, however, are keeping in close touch 
with the market. The secomd day of 
the sale at Sydney, Australia, was re- 
ported by private cables as winchanged 
from the previous day. The strength 
being shown in Australia is regarded 
by members of .the local trade as an 
encouraging factor in the outlook for 
domestic weools, even though the select 
at Sydney offers little of types suitable 
for American manufacturers. 


Butter, 

The New York butter market improved 
and tone was full steady. Trading was 
only fair but fancy butter was closely 
cleared and being held for premiums in 
some quarters. Medium grades steady 
and undergrades firm. Car market about 
steady with some sales fractionally lower 
than yesterday. Wholesale prices of fresh 
creamery butter at New York were: 92 
score, 4342 cents; 91 score, 43 cents; 90 
score, 4142 cents, 

Cheese. 

The New York cheese market continues 
frm on all. styles. June single daisies 
selling at 26 %2 gents, Fair smal. lot buy- 
ing although Volume of trade not large, 
Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Amer- 
ican cheese at New York were: Flats, 
25% @26% cents; single daisies, 26@ 
264% cents; young Americas, 26@26%4 
cents. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and wealers; 


Steers, medium andcommon (all 
Cows, COm™mon and medium... .. 
Cows, wood and choice..... - - 

Vealers, 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 


Steers (all weights), good amd choice...........- - 


Steers, COmmon and medium -... 


Hogs. 
Heavy weight (250-350 lbs.), medium, good and choice... 








4.2 few heavy ewes at $4.50@5. 
Cattle. 


Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice.......- 
Steers’ (1,100 lbs. downy good and choice...... 


weights)....... 


#ood and choice... . - See yc 


Fruits and Vegetables. 
Pears, cantaloupes and potatoes about 
steady in New York City. Apples, 
peaches, onions, sweet potatoes and let- 
tuce steady, Peas slightly stronger. 


Apples: New York, Alexanders, medium to 
large, bushel baskets..... . - . . .$1.50@2.00 
New York, Wealthys, medium to large, 
_bushel baskets............ ....$1.50@1.75 
New Jersey, Wealthys and Grovensteins, 
medium to large, bushel baskets, 
pete? $1.25@1.50 
Virginia, Northwestern Greenings, medium 
to large, bushel baskets... ... .$2.10@2.15 
Cantaloupes: Mayland and Delaware, Vari- 
our Warities, standard flats 12s and lbs, 
$.50@.60 
Colorado, Salmon Tints, stamdard flats 12s 
and 15s beeseecce co cues QOQ@OS 
New Mexico, Pink Meats, standard flats 
12s and 15s .... o00:6 6 ww wise ic QiOOGie 
California, Salmon Tints, standard 36s and 
45s SL 60060 o oss: Ge00@E00 
Californ ia, Honey Balls, stamdard 36s and 
ie OO Oe ee gn 
Colorado, Honey Balls, stamdard 36s and 
45s oot tases vevcce cos « oe GUO Oae 
California, Honey Dews, stamdard crates, 
$2.00@2.50 
New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 
dozen crates said . ....$.75@1.00 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 
$3.50@4.00 
Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 
3 $3.00@3.50 
Onions: New York, Canastota Section, Yel- 
lows, 100 pounds, sacked. . . .. .$2,10@2.15 
Massachusetts, Yellows 100 pounds, sacked, 
$2.00@2.10 
Peaches: New Jersey, Elbertas, medium to 
large, six-basket carriers. . . . . $1.25@2.00 
New Jersey, Belles, medium to large, six- 
basket carriers ............ $1.00@1.25 
Pears: New York, Clapp Favorites, bushel 
baskets ; $6008 oe 66 wos lO QUO 
New York, Bartletts, bushel rok 
$1.5041.75 
Peas: New York, Telephones, busha 
baskets an eA $2.50@3.00 
Colorado, Telephones, 45-pound crates. 

; $4,00@4.25 
Califormia, 45-pound crates... . .$4.00@4.50 
Potatoes: Long Island, Cobblers, bulk, per 

180 pounds ‘ - - - ....$3,25@3.50 
Long JFsland, Cobblers, 150-pound sacks. 
. $3.00@3.25 
New Jersey, Cobblers, 150-pound sacks, 

$2.90@3.10 
Sweet Potatoes: North Carolina, Yellows, 
ais iar ds de ts oo aes SOURS 
New Jersey, Yellows, bushel hampers. 

$1.00@1.50 


Lettuce = 


Meat. 

Supplies of steer beef, weal and lamb 
were fairly liberal on the New York mar- 
ket, while a supply of other classes was 
mostly moderate to normal. Prices on 
beef, zmnutton and pork were mostly un- 
changed under a fair demand. Vealers 
were mostly steady, but calf carcasses 
were ‘weak, some sales 50 cents to $1 
lower. The lamb market was bearly 
steady to weak with demand only fair. 
Kosher chucks and plates were in fairly 
liberal supply and met only a fair de- 


mand, the market being mostly 50 cents 
to $1 lower, at $18.50 to $18. Hinds and 
ribs ‘were steady to $1 lower, lower 
grades showing most of a decline. Prices 
range mostly from $22 to $29. Supplies 
were normal and demand only fair. 


Livestock. 


Livestock receipts at Chicago on Au- 
gust 3O were estimated at 13,000 cattle, 
8,000 calves, 26000 hogs, and 13,000 
sheep. : 

The hog market waS fairly active with 
other sales fully steady and some sales 
of desirable butchers weighing 220@280 
pounds were strong to 10 cents higher. 
Later in the day the market had a weaker 
undertone. Top of $10.75 was paid for 
180@210 pound weights. Bulk of good 
and choice 160@200 pound averages sold 
from $10.40@10.75, 220@250 pound 
weights, $10@10.60; 260@300 pound av- 
erages, $9.50@10.10. Most packing sows 
brought from $8.15@8.50. Best corn fed 
pigs sold late on outside order upward 
to $9.50. Some sales of: pig's of the bet- 
ter g@rades showing a 25@50 cents ad- 
vance over Monday’s average. Shippers 
took 9,000. 

Killing quality of all classes of cattle 
was plain. Fat native steers are valued 
at $12 downward, were in keen competi- 
tion with western grass steers that sold 
15@25 cents lower. Better grades of 
native steers were steady to strong, 
others mostly 25 cents lower. Range 
cows and heifers were about steady, 
others 10@15 cents lower. Veal calves 
were mostly 25@50 cents higher, smaller 
killers paying upward to $13.50 or better 
and packers around $14. 

Fat lamb market was active with most 
sales 25 cents higher tham Monday. The 
bulk of good native lambs sold from $13 
to $13.50, bulk of range lambs from 
$13.50 to $13.75. Feedimg lambs were 
strong to around 15 cents higher, bulk 
of medium weight selling from $13.25@ 
18.65, and heavies downward to $12.50. 
Sheep were weak to a shade lower, most 
of the good and choice desirable weight 
fat ewes selling from $5.50@6.50, with 


Chicago 
$11.00@$4.65 
10.75@ 14.40 
6.75@ 11.50 
660@ 10.25 
5.25@ 6.50 
1B.50@ 14.00 


Kansas City 
$10.25@$14.40 
10.25@ 14.00 
6.25@ 10.85 
6.25@ 8.75 
5.00@ 6.25 
10.00@ 12.00 


8.50@ 
6.50@ 


9.10@ 


10.00 
8.75 


8.40@ 
6.00@ 


10.25 
8.50 


10.40 8.90@ 10.25 


Medium weight (200-250 lbs.>, medium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice...... 
Light lights (180-160 tbs.), mmedium and choice. -...... 
Packing sows, rough and sm7oth manages, 1.15@ 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and choice.. 17.50@ 9.00 9.50@ 

(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 

eep. 

Lambs. good and choice (84 


10.75 
10.75 
10.50 


9.75@ 
9.50@ 
8.50@ 


9,.85@ 
10,15@ 
10.00@ 


10.70 
10.65 
10.40 

8.65 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
lhe. QM) | ks ica, ce had. Ra i 
All weights (cull and commonm)............... 
Ewes, Common to choice. Peete eee ee 
feeding Lambs, range stcck, medium to choice... . + -..... 
northwestern part of the State and ex- 
tending at least as far east as Monroe. 
A. & ME. College, Miss. Mississippi 
State Plant Board. August 15. Cotton 
leaf worms are probably generally dis- 
tributed over the northern half of the 


12.50@ 13.85 
8.75@ 11.50 
350@ 6.50 
11.50@ 13.85 


12.00@ 18.40 
8.00@ 11, 
4,50@ 6.75 


widely separated localities in Alcorn, 
Washington, Bolivar, Coahoma, Desota, 
Lee, and Yazoo Counties. The worms 
are webbing up in several cases and an- 
other generation is expected between Au- 
gust 20 and September 1. The next gen- 
eration will probably be numerous 
enough to do serious damage. 
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Grain Stocks 


| Survey Shows Power 
Project in Jefferson 


Valley Is Inapractical 


High Development Costs 
Renders Potential Power 
Resources (Commer: 
cially Valureless, 


High cost of cevetopment renders the 
potential power resources in the Jeffer- 
son River Basin, Montana, devoid of com- 
mercial value, the Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, stated on 
August 29. 

The full text of the Survey’s statement 
regarding power possibilities in the basin 
follows: 

The potential power resources of 
Beaverhead: River are limited to the 
canyon section, which terminates at the 
head of Dillon Valley. If the meanders 
of the river are disregarded, this canyon 
is about 12 miles long@ and has a total 
fall of about 200 feet, as determined 
from a profie of the railroad paralleliing 
the river. 

The discharge recorded at Barratts is 
nearly 260 second-feet for 90 per cent of 
the time and 425 second-feet for 50 per 
cent of the time. These records include 
the flow of Grasshopper Creek, which 
enters the canyon about two miles above 
its lower end; the flow for 90 per cent of 
the time through the whole canyon avail- 
able for power is only about 240 second- 
feet, and that for 50 per cent of the time 
about 380 second-feet. The potential 
power that could be developed in the 
canyon at an over-all plant efficiency of 
70 per cent is 820 horsepower per mile 
with the 90 per cent fiow and 500 horse- 
power per mile with the 50 per cent 
flow. 

Topographic Conditions Favorable. 

Topographic conditions are favorable to 
the development of practically all these 
power resources in One or two units by 
means of high dams, but the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad, which parallels the 
river right through the canyon, would 
have to be relocated. Low diversion 
dams and conduits present a possible 
alternative method of development, but 
the railroad grade im places is only a 
few feet above normal high water, and 
raising the roadbed would be necessary, 
especially if the diversion dam were high 
enough to provide’ sufficient forebay 
pondange for protection from ice , in 
winter. 

The cost of development under either 
scheme would render utilization of the 
potential power impracticable, and it is 
believed that Beaverhead Canyon can be 
regarded as devoid of potential power 
having any commercial value. 

In the N. E. % See. 30, 7.6 S., R. 
10 W., of the Argenta site, there is a fa- 
vorable site for the construction of a 
dam. on Rattlesnake Creek, A dam 100 
feet above the water surface at this point 
would be abeut 500 feet wide and wouid 
back Water upstream about one mile. 

By building a conduit three or four 
miles long down the left bank of the 
stream a head of 200 feet could be ob- 
tained for generating power. With a 
flow of 90 per cent of the time amounting 
to 10 second-feet, the power obtainable 
would be 160 horsepower. The flow for 
50 per cent of the time is probably not 
less than 30 second-feet and would yield 
480 horsepower. 

The cost of the structures involved in 
the development of this potential power 
is far in excess of the value of the power 
that could be produced. Furthermore, 
irrigation diversions for land in the 
vicinity of Argenta occur immediately 
below the dam site, amd either the own- 
ers of these water rights must be fur- 
nished with water or the water-rights 
must be purchased in the interest of any 
prospective power development. 

It is not believed that the potential 
power on Rattlesnake Creek in the sec- 
tion under consideration has any com- 
mercial value. : 

Big Hole Canyon (6AG-2, 6AG-3).— 
The installed Divide power plant (6AG-2) 
is the most practicable commercial de- 
velopment along Bie Hole River. The 
canyon section above the backwater from 
this plant contains mo practicable high- 
head dam sites, the fall of the river 
through that section is only about 20 
feet tothe mile, which renders low diver- 
sion dams and conduits expensive, and 
no adequate storage regulation is avail- 
able. 

In the five-mile canyon section (6AG-3) 
that lies about halfway between Divide 
and Melrose stations on the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad the fall of Big Hole River 
is about 20 feet to the mile. If 80 feet 
of the total fallcan be utilized for power 
the potential output ‘with the regulated 
stream flow of 400 second-fect obtainable 
as described for the Divide plant (p. 83) 
would be about 2,600 horsepower. With 
the present flow of 360 second-feet for 
90 per cent of the time estimated for the 
Divide plant, the output would be 2,300 
horsepower, and with the flow of 625 
second-feet for 50 per cent of the time it 
would be about 4,000 horsepower. This 
canyon is traversed by a constructed rail- 
road, and power development here is be- 
lieved to be impracticable, owing to the 
cost of building the mecessary structures, 
relocating the railroad, and purchasing 
bottom lands that would be flooded. 

Whitetail Canyon €6AH-4),—From the 
outlet of the Whitetail Park Reservoir 
site (6AH-3) Whitetail Creek flows in a 
deep rugged caynon eight miles long 
with 4 fall of 300 feet to the mile. No 
strean-flow records are at hand for de- 
termining the flow for developing power, 
but it is estimated that a flow of seven 
second-feet is available 90 per cent of 
the time. With storage regulation in 
Whitetail Park Reservoir this flow could 
probably be increased to about 12 sec- 
ond-feet. The power value of the stream 
at an over-all plant efficiency of 70 per 
cent is therefore 168 horsepower per 
mile with the 90 per cent time flow and 
288 horsepower per mile with storage 
regulation, 

The most feasible method of develop- 
ment would be by means of low diversion 
aams and conduits along the canyon 
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Wheat from Canada in Store Decreased 


Report for Seven-Day Period Ended August 27 Shows 
Increased Amounts of Oats, Rye and Barley. 


Stocks of domestic wheat in store in 
United States markets increased approx 
imately 4,268,000 bushels while stocks of 
Canadian wheat in United States markets 


decreased 1,000,000 bushels during the 
week ended August 27, according to the 


weekly grain stocks report just isued by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Stocks of oats, rye and barley were 
also considerably increased during the 
week, while the amount of corn stocks 
in store decreased. 
The full text of the report follows: 


Commercial grain stocks at the close of the week ended August 27, 1927, ac- 
cording to reports to the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics with con- 
firmed or revised totals for the preceding week were as follows: 

Domestic Grain in Store and Afloat at United States Markets (Thousand Bushels). 


Wheat 
7,709 
53,075 


3,647 


Atlantic and Guif ports..... seneve 
Interior and Lake ports......eee- 
Pacific ports . 
Total current week 

Total previous week (revised) 


ee ew eee eeee 


Oats Flax 


672 


18,196 


Corn 
443 


24,224 


Rye 
231 


) 
25 


Barley 
280 
1,906 
2,703 
4,889 
4,150 


1, 569 


569 


2 
73 


1,953 
1,519 


18,868 
15,775 


24,667 


25,464 


Canadian Grain in Store in Bond in United States Markets (Thousand Bushels). 


Total current week mikes tnvier.ee8 
Total previous week (revised)....... 
United States Grain in Store in 
, ¢ 
Total current week ........000 


Total previous week (revised).....eeeeeeceseceees 


walls, delivering the water through 
high-head penstocks. Considerable diffi- 
cult hard-rock excavation would be re- 
quired in building such a project, and 
its cost would be prohibitive under pres- 
ent economic conditions. 

South Boulder Creek (6AH-5).—The 
Liberty Mines Co. has filed an applica- 
tion with the Federal Power Commission 
for permission to build a power project 
on South Boulder Creek in sec, 18, T. 2 
Ss. Rk. 3 W. The plan of development 
includes an earth diversion dam and a 
20-inch wood-stave pipe line 4,400 feet 
long, which will create a static head of 
about 231 feet for developing power. 
The power will be converted to usable 
energy by means of two 4-foot Pelton 
water wheels, one belt connected to a 
150-kilowatt generator and the other to 
a two-stage air compressor. 

No stream-flow records for South 
Boulder Creek are available, hence the 
power capacity of this site can only be 
estimated. A report based on field and 
office studies by engineers of the Forest 
Service indicates that the power capacity 
with the estimated flow available 90 per 
cent of the time is about 205 horse- 
power. No storage sites exist on the 
stream, according to that report, which 
further shows that the channel of South 
Boulder Creek has a steep gradient and 
that developments similar to that con- 
templated by the Liberty Mines Co. 
might be installed at many points. In 
fact, another such installation is said to 
have been operated by a mining company 
several years ago at a point 3 miles up- 
stream from the site here discussed, but 
it was abandoned when the mining oper- 
ations were discontinued and has been 
dismantled. Commercial utilization of 
these potential power resources is ap- 
parently impracticable. 
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shore, 


brilliant lake. 


Canadian Markets (Thousand Bushels). 


HICAGO is jubilant over a lot of 
(; things this year. It is jubilant 
over the fact that the Illinois Cen- 
tral has electrified its tracks along the 
between the towering sky-: 
line of Michigan Boulevard and the 


Wheat 
3,979 


4,979 


Oats 
25 


25 


Rye 
20 
20 


Barley Flax 
99 15 
77 13 


Wheat 
3,353 


3,222 


Corn 
959 
779 


Oats 
1,189 
1,286 


Rye 
129 
430 


Labor Needs in Texas 
Cotton Area Outlined 


United States Employment 
Service May Furnish Men 
to Pick Crop. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the report a map of the State, divided 
into seven sections for the purpose of 
allocating cotton pickers. Of the total 
pickers required, Mr. Jones states, the 
Employment Service likely would be 
called upon to furnish close to 200,000. 

Map Divides Picking Areas. 

Mr. Woodman’s map, Mr. Jones said, 
numbered the sections of the State start- 
ing from the southern boundary on the 
east, the numbering progressing north- 
ward with the ripening crops. The last 
section, No. 7, covers the Texas Pan- 
handle district, where the cotton picking 
is not expected to start until the middle 
of October and may continue well into 
November. 

In the first section the picking now is 
almost completed, 43,000 pickers being 
employed, and a large part of these have 
moved into Section 2, directly north, 
where it is estimated 30,000 pickers will 
be employed. Still further north, in 
Section 3, it is stated, 11,000 pickers now 
are at work and approximately 30,000 
more will be needed to get the entire 
crop in. Work will start in Section 4 
about September 10, Mr. Jones said, and 
about 10,000 pickers will be needed. 

About 60,000 pickers will be needed in 
Section 5, where the picking will start 
about September 16 or 18. This section 


“T WILL” 


says Chicago's motto 


‘WE DID’’ 


said the Illinois Central 





This is significant. For Cmcago, the 
city made by the railroads, is now 
being made beautiful by the railroads. 
Last September the power was turned 
on, and the first electric trains sped 
over 37 miles of Illinois Central rail- 
road. Now commuters ride more com- 
fortably, and in 15 to 40 per cent 
less time. 


General Electric supplied all of 
the control equipment and the air 
compressors as well as 260 of the 
powerful driving motors used in 
the mew electric cars of the 
Tilinois Central. Further evidence 
of Chicago’s improvement is shown in the G-E 
lights on the farnous State Street “White Way” 
and in the thousands of G-E street lights all 
over the city that are giving Chicago better 
illumination. Wherever G-E products go, their 
accomplishment arouses a just pride. 


Standards on Extra 
White Cotton Are 
Decreed Compulsory 


Previously Promulgated Un- 
der Special Act at 
Request of 
Growers. 


Standards for extra white cotton have 
just been promulgated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for use under the Cotton 
Futures Act beginning September 12, 
1928, according to an oral announcement 
made August 30 by the assistant chief 
marketing specialist in the Administra- 
tion of Cotton Futures Act, Chester L. 


Finch, The standards had previously 
been promulgated under the Cotton 
Standards Act and became compulsory, 
under that Act on August 1, 1927, hav- 
ing been permissible for the preceding 
year. 

Five Grades. 


Extra white cotton is grown chiefly in 
the arid and semiarid regions of the 
United States. Establishment of the 
grades was made in response to the needs 
of growers of extra white cotton which 
usually commands a premium over other 
cotton, The standards are in five grades 
ranging from No. 3 extra white to No. 7 
extra white, inclusive. 
is in the extreme northeast section of the 
State. Adjoining it on the west is Sec- 
tion 6, where work will begin about Octo- 
ber 1, with labor requirements estimated 
at about 35,000 pickers. 


Division Of Labor. 


“Our system of course,” said Mr. Jones, 
“is to move the pickers from one section 
to another, wherever possible, so that a 
part of the labor demand in Section 2, 
for instance, now is being met with 
pickers who have completed their work 
in Section 1. It is not always possible 
to overlap in this way, however, especial- 
ly when the weather is unfavorable, and 
this makes our problem a good deal more 
complicated. 


“Last year the Service was called upon 
to supply about 200,000 cotton pickers in 
Texas alone, but the crop was much 
larger than it will be this year, our 
agents inform me. One estimate is that 
the 1927 crop will be 750,000 bales short 
of what it was in 1926. Even with a 
short crop, however, it is a big problem 
especially since the growers are coming 
to depend more and more on the Employ- 
ment Service to furnish hands. 


“There will be big demands on the 
Service, too, for pickers in Oklahoma and 
Arizona. We expect to furnish 25,000 
for Oklahoma alone. As che cotton pick=- 
ers are seasonal workers and for the 
most part do not care to leave their own 
States, we cannot expect too much as- 
sistance from adjoining commonwealths.” 
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The electrification marks an’ 
epochintheevolution ofChicago, 
for the city’s improved area will 
be enlarged and property values 
increased all along the electrified 
line. It will have a far-reaching 
effect on residential and indus- 
trial developments, and on the 
ultimate beautification of the 
entire lake front. 


Such stories of civic improve- 
ment are becoming more 
numerous. Public spirit and co- 
operation plus electricity can 
accomplish marvelous changes 
in any community. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Rate Decisions 


Tentative Valuation of Properties of Baltimore & Ohio 
As of 1918 Fixed by Interstate Commerce Commission 


Value Set More Than 
Half a Billion Dollars 


Owned and Used Lines Total 
$348,250.000 and Leased 
Lines $231,429.28. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
lands and 1405 feet of bulkhead 
were assigned a value, as of the 
tion date, of $102,381,571 

The company had an investment in 
miscellaneous physical property of $8,- 
682,688.59, the report says, and _ held 
securities of and other investments in 
other companies of a par value of $398,- 
683,067.60, recorded in its acounts at 
$346,038,855.41 book value. The sum of 
$21,250,000 is included in the final value 
on account of working capital, includ- 
ing material and supplies. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Ter- 
minal Railroad had an outstanding capi- 
talization in the valuation date of $41,- 
044,000 and its book investment in road 
and equipment was $40,021,067.60, the re- | 
port states. 

Extracts from the summary of the 
Commission’s report in Valuation Docket 
No. 1068 follow: 


Main Line Extends 


From Cumberland, Md. 
The railroad operated by The 
more & Ohio Rail Road Company. 
hereinafter called the Baltimore & 
Ohio, is standard guage, and is located 
in the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Marlyand, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and Kentucky, and in the District 
of Columbia. It comprises a trunk line 
railroad, the principal main line of which | 
extends from Philadelphia, Penna., | 
through Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. 
C., and Pittsburgh, Penna., westerly to | 
Chicago, Ill., a distance of about 919 


rights 
valua- 


Balti- 


' 
of lesser 


} and uses 


| pany: 





miles. An alternate route, used princi- 
pally for freight service. projects from | 
Relay, west of Baltimore, Md., to Wash- 
ington Junction, Md. 

Another important main line extends | 
from Cumberland, Md., southwesterly 
thtough Parkersburg, W. Va., Cincin- | 
nati, O., and Vincennes, Ind., to St. Louis, 
Mo., a distance of about 739 miles. Pro- 
jecting from these routes are other main | 
lines and branches extending to Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., Cleveland, Toledo, Dayton 
and Columbus, O., Louisville, Ky., and 
other points of less importance. The con- | 
pany operates terminal facilities in the | 
Port of New York which are reached by | 
means of traffic arrangements with the | 
Philadelphia and Reading Company and | 
The Central Railroad Company of New | 
Jersey providing for the movement of 
traffic between Philadelphia, Penna., and | 
Jersey City, N. J. The entire railroad is 
operated by steam with the exception of 
the road through Baltimore tunnel which 
is electrically operated. 

Number of Branches 
Are Leased by B. & O. 


The road wholly owned but not used 
by the Baltimore & Ohio comprises 
5.285 miles of single track railroad be- | 
tween Cranberry and Barrenshe Run, 
W. Va., which is leased to the Cherry 
River Boom and Lumber Company, a 
noncarrier; 5.495 miles of single track 
railroad from a point east of Lodi toa 
point west of Lodi, 0. eased to The 
Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus 
Railway Company, an electric line; 0.810 
mile of single track railroad between 
Camden Station (Baltimore) and “RN” 
Tower, leased to the Maryland Electric 
Railways Company, an electric line; and 
0.684 mile of single track railroad at | 
Clarksburg. W. Va., leased to the Mon- 
ongahela Valley Traction Company, an 
electric line. 

The Baltimore & 
owns and uses 
with 622.732 
miles of third and 33. 
main tracks; jointly owns and uses 
miles of road; and wholly owns 
not use 12.174 miles of road. 

The road wholly used but 
by the Baltimore & Ohio 
2.611.654 miles of road leased 
lessor ‘companies included in 
with 748.209 miles of second 
main tracks, and 4.325 miles 
track branch line, extending from Camp 
Meade Junction to Disney, Md., which is 
leased from the Washington, Baltimore 
& Annapolis Electric Railway Company. 

The Baltimore & Ohio jointly uses but 
does not own 8.088 miles of road. 

In addition to properties above men- 
tioned, the Baltimore & Ohio has ex- 
clusive use of other miscellaneous items 
of property consisting principally 
buildings, dock facilities and lands owned 
by other companies, individuals or mu- 
nicipalities, and it jointly uses tracks and 
other facilities owned by other carriers, | 


Ohio thus 
2,392.865 miles 
miles 


wholly 
of road, 
118.621 
539 miles of fourth 
36.600 


of second, 


but does 
not owned 
comprises 
from the 
this report, 
and other 
of single 


Additional news of Rail- 
roads will be found on 


Page 11. 
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Included in the latter classification are 
the Pittsburgh Joint Stock Yard Com- 
pany, located at Herrs Island, Pittsburgh, 
which is used jointly with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company and the Penn- 
sylvania Company, and the bridge over 
the Allegheny River at Foxburg, Pa., 
which is owned by the Bridge Company 
of Foxburg, and used jointly with the 
owner. It also has trackage rights over 
about 132 miles of the road of other car- 
riers, part of which affords access to pas- 
senger stations at Chicago, Ill.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Washington, 
D. C.; Cincinnati, Ohio, and other points 
importance, while other por- 
tions form a connecting link b2tween dis- 
connected sections of road. 

The Baltimore & Ohio 
4,655.002 miles 
jointly owns and uses 157.810 miles of all 
tracks, wholly owns but does not use 
12,651 miles of all tracks, wholly uses 
but does not own 5,044.410 miles of all 


wholly 
of 


owns 


| tracks, and jointly uses but does not own 


29.652 miles of all tracks. 


Capital Stock and 


Long-Term Debt 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
Capital stock and _ long-term 
debt. The Baltimore & Ohio has out- 
standing, on date of valuation, a total 
par value of $648,897,698.13 in 
and long-term debt, of which $151,945,- 
578.26 represents common stock, $58,- 
863,479.41 preferred stock. and $488,- 
088,640.46 funded debt unmatured. 
addition, has outstanding $7,527,500 
par value of funded debt 
unpaid. These totals exclude $2,023,- 


it 


all tracks, | 


| is 


more & 


stocks | 


In | 


matured but | 


| At $8,682,638 


Road and Equipment 
Investment Reduced 


Report Covers Principal Com- 
pany and 35 Subsidiary 
Properties. 


as the records are not ob- 
tainable. 

Rights in public domain.—The Balti- 
more & Ohio owns and uses for common- 
carrier purposes certain rights in pub- 
lic domain, the original cost of which, 
so far as supported by the accounting 
records, is $45,829. 

Rights in private lands.—The Balti- 

more & Ohio owns and uses for com- 
mon-carrier purposes certain rights in 
private lands, the original cost of which, 
as supported ‘by the accounting records, 
$58,846. 
Property held for purposes other than 
those of a comman carrier.—The Balti- 
Ohio owns and holds for non- 
carrier purposes. 7,923.33 acres of lands 
and 125.00 linear feet of bulkhead rights. 
The total original cost of this property 
cannot be ascertained as the necessary 
records are not obtainable. 

The Baltimore & Ohio also owns a 


right in private lands, in Ohio, held for 


netessary 


which, as supported by the accounting 
records, is $100. Its present value is $110. 


Investments Placed 





557.68 of capitalized ground rents and | 
$12,512,100 par value of lessors’ funded 
debt which are improperly recorded as | 
outstanding funded debt 
and Ohio’s_ books. 

Results of corporate operations.-—For | 
the period from May 22, 1830, to De- 
cember 31, 1917, the aggregate railway 
operating expenses were 68.0 per cent 
of the railway operating revenues, and 
for the period of 10 years preceding De- 
cember 31, 1917, 72.5 per cent. The 
operating in- 
or deficit for the years ended on 
June 30, from 1908 to 1916, for the six 
months ended December 31, 1916, for 
year ended December 31, 1917, and for 
the six months ending on date of valua- 
tion, are given in the table below: 


in the Baltimore | 


> 


The investment of the, Baltimore & 
Ohio in miscellaneous physical property, 
on date of valuation, is stated in its 
books as $8,682,638.59. With readjust- 
ments required by our accounting exam- 
ination, this amount would be reduced to 
$7,863,135.438, applying to real estate, 
track material leased to others, 
interest in a syndicate. The adjusted 
amount apparently includes the cost of 
certain carrier lands owned and certain 
investment in other companies, but, on 
the other hand, does not include the cost 
of all the noncarrier lands and structures 
owned. 

The Baltimore °& Ohio owns and holds 
for noncarrier purposes $398,683,067.60 
par value of securities cf and other in- 





OPERATIONS OF THE BALTIMORE & OHIO. 
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mor 


5.4 
24 909 90: 
$17,203,293 


i: eee 


Ratio 
Income. . 


ie a ee 


Ratio. 


Income. $27,044,897 


Pegi ER ATIONS ‘OF UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION. 


101.1 


RIN co 0 .a.8 Seetenes vas $5,288,765 (Def 


ee ee 


| Original Property Cost 


Cannot Be Ascertained 

During the period of 10 years preced- 
ing date of valuation, the dividends de- 
clared have been at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum on the pre ferre 2>d stock and at 
rate of 5.343 per cent per 
annum on the common aatk. 

Original Cost to Date. The 
cost to date 
erty of the 
ascertained as 
not obtainable. 


Investment in Road 


including land, 
stated in its 


in road and equipment, 
on date of valuation, 
books as $365,837,158.54. 
ments required by our accounting exami- 
1ation, this amount would be reduced to 
$333,100,144.32, of which $218,318,114.79, 
less an adetaciiaid portion thereof as- 
signable to offsetting items included in 
amounts recorded at $132;886.,: 
adjustments or considerations 
other than money, the cash 
whic: at the time of the transaction we 
are not able to report because it has been 
impossible to obtain the 
The balance in this account may be sub- 


is 


resents 


ject to further adjustment with respect | 
the 


to the cost of non-carrier property, 
accrual of depreciation, ethe capitaliza- 
ground rents, and 
actions. 

Improvements on Leased 
Property.—The investment of the Balti- 
more & Ohio in improvements on leased 
railway property, on date of valuation, 
stated in its books as $762,376.85. 


With readjustments required by our ac- | 
. | counting examination, this amount would | 
>| be reduced to $657,053.72. 


Cost of 
minals 


to public 


lands, rights of way, and ter- 
at the time their dedication 
use, and their present value,— 
The Baltimore & Ohio owns and uses 
for common-carrier purposes 30,734.30 
lands and 154.00 linear feet of 
rights. It also owns but doe: 
160.19 acres of lands which are 
common-car- 
original cost 
be ascertained 


of 


vier purposes. The total 
of this property cannot 


original | 
of all common-cearrier prop- | 
Baltimore & Ohio cannot be |} 
the necessary records are , 


nd Equipment.— | 
The investment of the caibieoies & Ohio | 


With readjust- | 


392.04, rep- | 


value of | 


information. | 


other trans- 


Railway | 


1909 
68.2 
$20,497,186 
1913 
74.0 75.2 
$23,068 332 $20,024,842 

1915 (6 mos.) 
70.1 
$15,049,662 


1910 
70.1 
$23,702,344 
sone 


1911 
71.9 
$21,543,802 
1915 
69.6 
$23,016,114 
1917 
ff 
$22,593,969 


1918 (6 mos.) 


icit) 
—— 


vestments in other companies, which are | 


recorded in its accounts at $346,033,855.41 
An additional $4,362,534.33 
of advances to other companies are re- 


book value. 


corded in various other accounts, and an 
additional $44,000 par and book value of 
bonds of other companies are recorded as 
held in an insurance fund. 


Aids, gifts, grants of rights of way, 


were acquired through aids: 

Present 
value. 
$327,366 


Carrier Lands, owned 
and used: 
Maryland 
The Distr. 

lumbia 
West Virginia ... 


Acres. 


of Co- 
0.27 
1,396.87 
871.534 
Total ......... 2,548.244 1,288,920 
Carrier lands, owned 
but not used: 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Ohio 


2,601 
11,117 
2,401 


16,119 


1.08 
10.30 
13.85 

Noncarrier land, 
owned: 
Maryland 
West Virginia 


94.34 19,051 
24.60 


80.67 


199.61 
Certain Lands Acquired 


Through Donations 

Certain cf these lands were reported 
by the Baltimore & Ohio as having been 
acquired through donation from various 
individuals, with acquisition expense of 
| $23.75. Title to the remaining lands in- 


| cluded above was conveyed to the carrier | ~ 
: : ‘| tions recorded at $158,081.80; that it has 


' or its predecessors by deeds reciting 
| mereiy nominal or no considerations. We 


| are not able to report the value of these | 


lands at the time acquired. 

| The Baltimore & Ohio also reports that 
| it has received cash donations aggregat- 
| ing $41,428.09. 

} the carrier has received additional dona- 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


¥ 


1927 
Freight revenue ..........0. 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue ..... 
Maintenance of way ..... saute 
Maintenance of equipment ... 
Transportation expenses ..... 
Total expenses incl. other . 
Net from railroad 
Taxes . dec 
Net after taxes, ete, 
Netafter rents 
Average miles operated ...... 
Operating ratio. 


7,528,246 
1,204,436 
9,789,740 
1,426,805 
1,481,379 1,¢ 
2,944,981 
6,380,971 
3,408,7 
944,598 
2,468,973 
2,400,35 
8,164. 
$5.2 


45 


Northern Railway. 
7 Months 
1926 
44,469,518; 3 
7,245,580 


Great 
July 
1926 

a 1,551 

24,063 


327,012 


1927 
44,579,000 
7, I 31, 00% ) 
at 
1,484,626 
457,198 
2,991,051 
6,479,146 
3,847,866 

837,324 
3,010,542 
3,002,761 
8,164.62 


62,7 


8,755,456 | 
10,420,711 
19,801,963 | 1 
42,486,147 
15,038,916 | 1 
5,316,674 
9,722,242 


6.94: 5627 
10,211,866 
20,088,224 
42,794,176 
14,779,793 
1,533,691 
9,246,102 
9,433,223 10,025,708 
8,164.29 8,210.24 
74.3 73.9 


69 


88 


1927 


142,161 
57,545,063 | 4, 
428,358 


2,975,449 
158,443 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie Ry. 


July 7 Months 
1926 
20,073,342 
3,539,822 
25,818,600 
3,866,073 
5,177,194 
10,232,944 
20,763,468 
5,055,132 
1,644,943 
3,404,255 


1926 
3,157,048 
664,459 
4,212,190 
680,228 
728,429 
1,463,043 
3,091,552 
1,120,638 
251,789 
866,615 


1927 
19,786,319 
3,259,605 
25,076,475 
3,814,615 
5,062,544 
9,820,523 
20,145,496 
4,930,979 
1,601,886 
3,524,390 
2,588,540 
2,588,540 
80.3 


625,965 
133,892 
628,310 
698,575 


244,914 
912,288 
792,863 749,582 
792,863 749,582 
712.0 73.4 


2,754,143 
80.4 


| Tenn., 


noncarrier purposes, the original cost of | 


and an | 





23,911 | 
115,394 | 


157,456 | 


The records show that | 





2,754,140 | 


Valuations 


Decisions on ' ‘Deciaietiben Rates’ | 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 30 made public decisions in 
rate cases which are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

No. 18430. Woodward Auto Company 

. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Company, et al. Decided August 18, 
1927. Rate charged on passenger auto- 
mobiles, in carloads, from Janesville, Wis. 
to Mason City, Iowa, found applicable, 
and not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18544. H. Sofranscy Company v. 
as Company. Decided August 18, 
1927. Reconsignment charges on scrap 
iron, in carloads, from points in New 
York, New Jersey, and New Hampshire 
to Allentown, Pa., found inapplicable as 
to shipments partly unloaded at original 
destination and unreasonable as to ship- 
ments which moved to final destination 
with bulk unbroken. Reparation awarded. 

No. 18674. Eblin and Company v. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
et al. Decided August 18, 1927. 
Rate charged on shipments of cotton- 
seed shavings, in carloads, from Jackson, 
to Brooklyn, N. Y., and Jersey 
. J., found not inapplicable. Com- 


way 


City, N 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 18923. Southern Kansas Millers 
Club et al v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company. Decided August 
18, 1927. Defendant’s refusal to absorb 
switching charges for delivery of non- 
competitive carloads of grain and grain 
products to industries on connecting lines 
at destination found not to be in viola- 
tion of tariff provisions. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
| Commission 


The following rate complaints filed 


| with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion were made public on August 30: 

No. 19337. Haley-Neely Company, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., et al. v. Arkansas 
Southern Railway Company et al. Al- 
leges unreasonable rates and asks repa- 
ration on shipments of fruits and vege- 
tables from points in Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana, to 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., which are declared 
to be preferential of competitive cities. 

No. 19732. Watertown Chamber of 
Commerce, Watertown, S. Dak., et al. v. 
Arkansas Western Railway ompany 
et al. Alleges unreasonable rates on 
fruits and vegetables from points in 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Texas to Watertown, S. 
Dak. 

No. 19766. Sawyer Stoll Timber Com- 
pany, Escanaba, Mich., v. Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
Company and Chicago & Northwestera 
Railway. Asks establishment of rea- 
sonable rates on pulpwood from Larch 
and Hermansville, Mich., to Green Bay, 
Oconta Falls and Peshtigo, Wis. 


| 
| Proposed Petroleum Rates 
ang donations.—Of the lands included in | 
| the preceding summaries of lands owned | 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, the following | 


Are Ordered Suspended 


By an order entered on August 30 in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2972, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


72, 


| sion suspended from August 30, 1927, 


until March 30, 1928, the operation of 


| certain schedules as published in Sup- 


plements Nos. 38 and 40 to Agent J. E. 


| Johanson’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 1833. 


The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel the joint through commodity rates 


| on petroleum and its products, carloads, 
| from points in 


Texas to destinations on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 


| in Colorado resulting in the application 
| of higher class rates. 


Authority Is Requested 


To Abandon Branch Line 


The Southern Pacific Railroad and the 
Southern Pacific Company, in an appli- 
cation to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission made public on August 30, ask 
authority for the abandonment of the 


| Beetox branch or spur, in Ventura county’ 


Calif., 1.4. miles. The line is owned by 
the Railroad company and is operated by 
the Southern Pacific Company under 


received substantial financial aid from 
the State of Maryland and the cities of 
Baltimore and Wheeling, including 
exemption from taxation in Maryland; 
and that its predecessors received dona- 
tions recorded at $9,460.24 and issued 
$201,000 par value of their capital stock 
in exchange for a like par value of 
county and district bonds. 

Material and supplies—The invest- 
ment in material and supplies, on date 
of valuation, as shown in the books of 
the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, covering the operation of the prop- 
erty of the Baltimore & Ohio, amounts 
to $15,491,137.31. With readjustments 
required by our accounting examination, 
this mount would be reduced to $14,- 
694,015. 

To be continued in the issue of 

September J. 


Other statistics of the 
monthly railway earnings 
will be found on Pages 8, 
9, 10 and 11. 








Tentative Valuation 
On O’Fallon Line 


Confirmed as Final 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Holds to Original 
Decision on Missouri 
Railway. 


The Interstate Commerce Commisison 
August 30 made public its final valua- 
tion report on the St. Louis & O’Fallon 
Railway, finding the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the property owned 
and used for common-carrier purposes 
to be $810,000 as of June 30, 1919. This 
company operates a line from East St. 
Louis, Ill., to O’Fallon Mine No. 2, a 
distance of 8.939 miles. 

Attracted National Attention. 

Earlier in the year the Commission 
issued a report on this carrier finding 
a value for recapture purposes as of 
the years 1920 to 1923, on which it based 
an order directing the company to pay 
to the Government one-half of its net 
railway operating income in excess of 6 
per cent on its value. The case at- 
tracted nation-wide attention because it 
had been selected as a test case under 
the recapture provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920. 

At that time the Commission had not 
completed its valuation of the property 
under the Valuation Act of 1913 (Sec- 
tion 19a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act) but it announced a method of 
bringing underlying valuation data up 
to date for recapture purposes by ad- 
justing the data as of 1919 to later years 
by making allowance for the additional 
investment in the property in later 
years. At the same time it announced 
some of the principles to be followed in 
general in bringing valuations made as 
of 1914 and later years up to date and 
the railroad applied to the United States 
district court at St. Louis for an in- 
junction against the order in the re- 
capture case. 

The final valuation now announced is 
the same as that reported in the Com- 
mission’s tentative valuation of the 
property by order of May 18, 1925. 

A protest against the tentative valua- 
tion was filed by the carrier within the 
statutory period, the report says, 
a hearing was assigned and due notice 
given. The carrier entered an appear- 
ance at the hearing, but presented no 
evidence, brief or argument in support 
of its protest, and the Commission has 
now ordered that the tentative valua- 
tion be made final. : 

The Commission on August 30 also 
made public final valuation reports on 
short-line railroads, finding the final 
value for rate-making purposes of the 
property owned and used for common- 
carrier purposes as follows: Port Hu- 
ron & Detroit Railroad, $344,129 as of 
1919; Meridian & Memphis Railway, 
$648,043 as of 1917; Port Huron South- 
ern Railroad, $71,400 as of 1919; Great 
Western Railway, $1,766,000 as of 1918; 
Georgia Railroad (lessee organization), 
$1,150,741 (property used but not owned, 
$16,031,040). 
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Coal: 


Canadian Line Seeks 
To Add Connecting Link 


The Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Maine Central Railroad have applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority for the Canadian Pacific, 
to acquire by lease, and the Maine Cen- 
tral by sublease, that portion of the line 
of the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain 
Railroad extending from Lunenberg to 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., 22 miles. The line 
affords a connection between the lines 
of the applicants and provides a through 
route between Montreal, Quebec, and 
Portland, Me. It has ‘heretofore been 
operated by the Maine Central under a 
lease from the St. Johnsbury & Lake 
Champlain which terminated on July 1. 


Production of Coal 
Rises in Great Britain 


Number of Men Employed at 
Mines Drops 100,000 
in Month. 


A total of 981,500 men, a decline of 
100,000 in a month, produced 4,095,200 
tons of coal in Great Britain during the 
week ended August 13, the Department 
of Commerce has just been advised by 
its London office. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

British coal production for the week 
ended -August 13 amounted to 4,095,200 
tons. The production figures for the two 
weeks immediately preceding were re- 
spectively 3,329,000 and 4,183,600 tons. 
These three weeks during 1926 fell with- 
in the strike period, but in 1925, produc- 
tion for the week ended August 15 was 
4,369,500; August 8, 2,897,400 and Au- 
gust 1, 4,577,900 tons. During the week 
of August 13 the number of men engaged 
in the coal industry in the United King- 
dom aggregated 981,500, a decline of ap- 
proximately 100,000 in a month. 

The British markets continued quiet 
but the slight improvement in demand 
last week was maintained during the 
week, 

An important development in British 
coal marketing organization is indicated 
in the announcement that William Cory 
and Son have become the. sole selling 
agents for the Welsh Anthracite Col- 
lieries, Ltd., effective September 1. This 
concern was incorporated in January, 
1926, for the purpose of combining under 
a centralized management a group of 
anthracite collieries in South Wales. By 
the middle of this year ten collieries had 
been acquired, three of them early last 
year. Two of the collieries are new un- 
dertakings and started operations just 
before the strike in 1926, while the other 
collieries had previously been operated 
independently. 

Increased efficiency and economy 
through centralized management and 
control are anticipated and it is expected 
that considerable economies can be ef- 
fected through coordination in adminis- 
tration, purchase of materials and sup- 
plies, pooling of rolling stock, power dis- 
tribution, and the mining, grading, and 
sizing of coal. The authorized capital 
of the concern is £1,500,000, of which £1,- 
400, 000 have been issued (the value of 


don't fool 
yourself 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
August 27 
(Made Public August 30, 1927) 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal-Revenue receipts: 
Income tax.... 
Miscellaneous inte r- 
nal revenue... 
Miscellaneous receipts. .. 


$2,158,587.41 
475,104.15 


1,594,484.41 
8,496,287.47 
$12,724,468.44 
12,400.00 
88,607,384.00 


— 


sees $101,844,197.44 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures.... 

Interest on public debt.. 

Refunds of receipts.... 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day... 


$3,571,824.37 
218,012.58 
654,756.42 
12,519.69 


314,067.48 
123,356.21 


7,521.35 
Investment of trust 
66,824.63 
Total ordinary expen- 
ditures . ; 
Public-Jebt expenditures 
chargeable against 
ordinary receipts ... 
Other public-debt expen- 
GICULED .cccccee 
Balance today. 


$4,968,882.78 


1,800,000.00 
' 


7,927,186.65 
86,648,128.06 


eeeeee 


seeesoseee $101,344,197.44 


Imports of Raw Silk 
Show Decline in July 


Raw silk imports for the month of 
July diminished approximately $5,000,000 
in value from the same month last year 
though the quantity dropped by less than 
500,000 pounds, according to statistics 
compiled by the Textile Division of the 
Department of Commerce and made pub- 
lic August 30. The July imports totaled 
5,222,926 pounds valued at $27,384,179 as 
compared with 5,697,903 pounds at 
$32,223,267 for July, 1926. 

The statement gives an aggregate of 
40,469,202 pounds valued at $220,768,932 
for raw silk imports during the first 
seven months of 1927,.as compared with 
33,963,929 pounds at $205,880,480 for 
January-July, 1926. 

Rayon imports during July were valued 
at $1,307,237, a gain of $407,721 over that 
month in 1926, according to the statistics. 
Imports of rayon for the first seven 
months totaled $10,345,890 as compared 
with $8,208,494 for the same period last 
year. 


the pound is about $4.8618). It is said 
that the group will control ultimately 20 
per cent of the total anthracite produc- 
tion of South Wales or around 1,000,000 
tons a year. 

William Cory & Sons have long been 
prominent in the South Wales coal trade 
and were one of the three or four British 
concerns which handled the greater part 
of the coal imported from the United 
States into Great Britain during the 


strike last year. 


End Halitosis now 


Before any engage. 
ment make sure that 
your breath is be. 
yond suspicion by 
rinsing the mouth 


with Listerine. 


It is the only way 
you can put yourself 


%3 


Had Halitosis 


6 hairdressers state 
that about every 
third woman, many of 
them from the wealthy 
classes, is halitoxic. 
Who should know bet- 
ter than they? 
Face to face evidence 


offenders are unae 
ware of it. 
Immediately Lis- 
terine removes every 
trace of unpleas- 
ant odor and makes 
you acceptable any- 
where. Send for our 


on the safe and polite side, be- free book of etiquette. Lambert 
cause you yourself never know Pharmacal Co., Dept. G-10, 
when you have it. The worst 2101 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE 


EVERYBODY'S TALKING 
Everybody's talking about the 
marvelous whiteness of teeth 
after using Listerine Tooth Paste 
a short time. You will be de- 
lighted. Large tube 25 cents. 


— the safe antiseptic 
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F oreign Taxes 


Changes in British System of Taxation by Recent Act 
Affect Americans Engaged in Business in Islands) !" July Retail Trade 


Rates Are Revised 
Under New Statute 


Collections Made at Source 
Where Possible, Including 
Those from Nonresidents. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
following that in which the standard rate 
of income tax is paid. 

The Qause that provoked the greatest 
amount of discusion, however, was sec- 
tion 31, which authorizes the revenue 
officials to assess supertax where any 
British company, which is under the con- 
trol of not more than five persons ani! 
which is not a subsidiary or « company 
in. which the public is substantially in- 
terested, fails to distribute 2 reasonable 
amount of its profits, and thus avoids lia- 
bility to supertax on the part of its 
shareholders. 


Nonresidents Taxed 
On Copyright Royalties 

Other alterations ‘include the deduc- 

.tion of the standard rate of tax, 20 per 

cent, from royalties paid on copyrights 
belonging to nonresidents; the extension, 
under certain conditions, of relief for 
losses; the payment of the tax on income 
from real estate in one sum on Janu- 
ary 1 instead of in two installments; 
the reduction of the special allowance 
granted in respect to a wife’s income, 
from nine-tenths to five-sixths, or £45, 
whichever is less; and the introduction 
of the principle of one return for each 
taxpayer. J 

A clause has also been adopted which 
enables the authorities to levy supertax 
where certain kinds of securities (es- 
pecially fixed interest or dividend-bear- 
ing, and those not subject to transfer 
stamp duty) are sold cum dividend in 
order. that the seller may escape liability 
to that tax. This provision is to apply 
only when the evasion is systematic and 
exceeds 10 per cent of the taxpayer’s 
liability. 

There is to be no change in the rates. 
The standard rate remains at 4 shillings 
in the pound sterling, or 20 per cent, and 
the supertax on income exceeding £2,000 
(about $10,000) continues to be levied ac- 
cording to a scale progressing from 9 
pence in the pound sterling to 6 shillings 
in the pound (3% to 30 per cent). 


Incomes Classified 
In Five Schedules 


The preeant British system of income 
taxation consists af the “income tax, 
whick !s levied at « standard rate, and 
the progressive supertax on income ex- 
ceeding £2,000. For administrative pur- 
poses, income is classified under five 
schedules: Schedule A, relating to in- 
come derived from the ownership of real 
estate; Schedule B, income from the oc- 
cupation of lands; Schedule Cc, income 
from British Dominion and foreign gov- 
ernment securities; Schedule D, income 
primarily from trades, professions, divi- 
dends, and interests; and Schedule E, 
salaries and similar remuneration. 

The income tax is levied in respect to 
the profits and gains received during the 
year of assessment—for example, from 
April 6, 1927, to April 5, 1928. Prior to 
the act of 1926, however, several differ- 
ent bases for the computation of liabil- 
ity were employed, varying from an esti- 
mated amount of the income to be re- 
ceived during the year of assessment, as 
in the case of salaries, to an average over 
a period of seven years in the case of 
manorial dues. The tax on business 
profits was based on an average for the 
three years preceding the year of as- 
sessment. . 

By virtue of section 22 of the act of 
1926, the average system was abolished 
and the uniform basis of the income of 
the preceding year was established for 
business profits and all other kinds of 
income,, with the exception of (a) inter- 
est and annuities taxed by deduction of 
the standard rate at the source, (b) the 
annual value of land (Schedule A, No. 1; 
Schedule B), and (c) salaries and other 
income from employment (Schedule E) 
which were taxed on the amount esti- 
mated to be received during the year of 
assessment. Section 45 of the finance 
act of 1927 extends, with a few excep- 
tions, the uniform basis of the preceding 
year to salaries and other remuneration 
received from employment. These excep- 
tions include the weekly wages of man- 
ual laborers and the remuneration of per- 
sons occasionally in the United King. 
dom but not resident there. 

The fact that the tax for the year of 
assessment is levied on the basis of the 
income received during the preceding 
year gives rise in many cases to a claim 
for a refund of tax because of a loss 
suffered during’ the year of assessment. 
The taxpayer also has the right to de- 
duct the loss in one trade from the profit 
in another, or to write it off against the 
profits of one or more of the six suc- 


ceeding years. 


Collections Are Made 
At Source If Possible 


Whenever possible, income tax at-the 
standard rate is collected by deduction at 
the source. Certain kinds of income are 
included in the income of the debtor or 
payer, subject to the standard rate. In 
making payment the payer recoups him- 
self by deducting the standard rate from 
the amount paid. Among the more im- 
portant forms of income taxed in this 
manner are rents on rea estate, dividends 
on shares, interest on bonds and mort- 
gages, and, as a rule, patent royalties. 

In the case of copyright royalties, sec- 
tion 25 of the finance act of 1927 pro- 
vides that where they are paid to non- 
residents, the payer must deduct tax and 
deliver it to the inland revenue authori- 
ties. The payer does not have to in- 
clude the royalties in his own taxable in- 
come, but merely serves as tax collector 
for the Government. The new rule ap- 
plies to all payments after July 1, 1927, 


or on acount of.royalties arising after 
that date. Royalties paid in respect of 
moving-picture films and photographs of 
similar nature do not come within this 
provision. 

At present supertax is payable on the 
amount of income finally ascertained for 
income-tax liability in. respect of the 
year of assessment. By virtue of section 
38 of the 1927 act, supertax is to be 
abolished for the year 1929-30 and there- 
after, and will be replaced by a “sur- 
tax,” which will be regarded as a final 
installment of the income tax. In other 
words, the British income tax will con- 
sist of (a) a standard rate, which will 
be levied in the first tinstance either by 
deduction, as previously described, or by 
direct assessment, where profits are 
derived throug}: the efforts of 
the taxpayer ~ for example, business 
profits—-and :b) a surtax, when the total 
income of the year of assessment ex- 
2eecs £2,000, 

The »cw system will operate as fol- 
lows: 

In April, 1929, the taxpayer will sub- 
mit to the inspector for the year of as- 
sessment, 1929-30, a return of his total 
income for the preceding year, 1928-29, 
and on January 1, i922, will pay the 
standard rate on tncome not taxed by de- 
duction at the source. A second install- 
ment, where allowed, will be paid July 
1, 1930. A similar statement of income 
received during 1929-30 will be submitted 
in April, 1930. 

On January 1, 1931, surtax will be 


payable if the income, as finally ascer- | 


tained for the year 1929-30, exceeds 
£2,000. The income subject to surtax 
on January 1, 1931, will consist of the 
income subject to a surtax on January 
1, 1931, will consist of income for 1928- 
29 in respect to which the taxpayer is 
directly assessed—for example, trading 
profits—plus income for 1929-30 taxed 
by deduction at source, as interest and 
dividends. 

In this manner the standard rate and 
surtax are combined in the form of a 
‘single graduated ‘tax on income.” 


Measure Designed 
To Prevent Evasions 


Considerable interest, if not anxiety, 
has ben aroused in British business cir- 
cles by section 31 of the 1927 act, which 
is intended to prevent evasion of super- 
tax through the formation of a limited- 
liability company. The profits made by 
such an organization are subject to the 
standard rate of tax. When dividends 
are distributed, the burden of this tax is 
passed on to the shareholder by deduc- 
tion of the standard rate by the company. 
If the income of the shareholder, in- 
clusive of dividends, exceeds £2,000, 
supertax is payable. If the profits of the 
company, on the other hand, are not dis- 
tributed but kept as reserves, no super- 
tax liability in their respect is en- 
countered. 

Persons who carry on business _in- 
dividually or as a partnership are sub- 
ject to the supertax as well as the stand- 
ard rate on their profits. Many individ- 
uals, consequently, have endeavored to 
restrict their liability to supertax 
through organizing a “private” company 
and selling their business to it. As cap- 
ital payments generally are not taxable 
under British law, other individuals have 
sought to escape supertax liability by ar- 
ranging with the company, which they 
controlled, that the price of the business 
sold to it should be paid over a period 
of years by annual installments taken 
out of the profits of the company. In 
other instances, the company made loans 
to its founders, which it later wrote off 


as bad debts. 
In the finance act of 1922 an attempt 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.] 

New York, August 30. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

August 30, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522. of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in thé foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) .. 

England (pound ster 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) .. 

Germany (reichsmark) .........- 
Greece (drachma) e's 
Holland (guilder)....... oececes 
Hungary (pengo) ; 
It@ly (lira) 

Nor .ay (krone) 

Poland (zloty). 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu).......... 

Spain (peseta)...........0. : 
DD EUR chess concbnabece 
Switzerland (“ranc).... 
Yugoslavia (dinar)........ 

Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 


013163 
4007 
1745 
0543 
-2601 
1121 
0491 
.006169 
-1685 
2685 
1928 
-017598 


6285 
6252 
-6047 
5352 
-4819 
-4325 
-4279 
-4246 
-3616 
-4722 
-5598 


(Chefoo tael) 
(Hankow tael)... ss... 
(Shanghai tael) 
(Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar). 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) . 
China (Yuan dollar).. 
India (rupee) ; 
Japan (yen) 7 , 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: ‘ 
Canada (dollar).. 

Cuba (peso)... Pa 
Mexico (peso).. : 
Newfoundland (dolar) 
South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso)... 

Uruguay (peso) 


-000023 
-999719 
-476333 
-998125 
-9691 
-1184 
1204 


Daily Treasury state- 
ment will be found on 
Page 6. 





Provision Is Made’ 
To Prevent Evasion 


Income Tax Levied on Exces- 
sive Surpluses Held by 
Companies. 


was made to prevent such flagrant cases 
of evasion. Section 21 of that act ap- 
plies to any company organized in the 
United Kingdom after April 5, 1924, 
which is under the control of not more 
than five persons, does not have more 
than 50 shareholders, and has not offered 
its shares for public subscription. If 
such a company has not, within a reason- 
able time, distributed a reasonable part 
of its income to its members in such | 
manner as to render the amount distrib- 
uted liable to supertax in their hands, 
the revenue authorities may direct that, 
for purposes of assessment to supertax, 
the said income of the company shall be 
deemed to be the income: of its members, 
and the amount thereof shall be appor- 
tioned among them. A notice of charge 
to supertax shall, in the first instance, 
be served on the member of the com- 
pany on whom the tax is assessed. If 





that member does not, within 28 days, 
elect to pay the tax, notice of charge 
shall be served on the company, and the | 
tax shall become payable by the 
company. 

The 1922 act directed that the authori- | 
ties, in determining whether any com- 
pany had or had not distributed a rea- 
sonable part of its income, should have 
regard not only to the current require- 
ments of theecompany’s business, but 
also to such other requirements as may 


| be necessary or advisable for the main-’ 


tenance and development of thai busi- 
ness. 

The provision in the 1922 act proved 
ineffective because of the cpportunities 
which it offered for circumvention. It 
applied only to companies organized since 
April 5, 1914. Individuals desiring to 
get around the law could acquire a com- 
pany organized prior to that date; fur- 
thermore, its application was limited to 
private companies—those having not 
more than 50 members, not offering their 
shares for public subscription, and plac- 
ing some restriction on the transfer of 
shares. It was possible to organize a 
public company with 51 members and 
offer a few shares to the public, but still 
control and manipulate the affairs of 
the concern in such a manner.as to avoid 
supertax. 

Section 31 of the 1927 act attempts to 
stop up these loopholes. It extends the 
application of section 21 of the 1922 act 
to “any company which is under the con- 
trol of not more than five persons and 
which is not a subsidiary company or a 
company in which the public are sub- 
stantially interested.” 

A company is considered a subsidiary 





if it is controlled by one or more com- 
panies which are not themselves within 
the scope of the provision. A company 
shall be deemed to be “a company in 
which the publie are substantially in- 
terested” if its common shares, carrying 
not less than 25 per cent of the voting | 
power, are held unconditionally by the 
public. Many public companies, conse- 
quently, are brought within the ambit 
of this clause, which originally was in- | 
tended only for private companies. | 
| 


Companies Within 
Scope of Law 


As the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated during the debates in the House 
of Commons, about 40,000 of the 80,000 
private companies came within the scope 
of the legislation of 1922. The 1927 act 
brings 35,000 more companies within its 
field of application. 

In endeavoring to allay the general 
anxiety regarding these provisions, the 
Chancellor called attention to the fact 
that only 550 of the 40,000 companies 
subject to the 1922 act were subjected 
to investigation during the last four 
years—an average of 135 a year. The 
inland revenue claimed supertax in 250 
cases, and, of that number, 128 were ap- 
pealed to the special commissioners. 
That body decided in favor of the tax- 
payer in 60 cases and against the tax- 
payer, in whole or in part, in 68 cases. 
Only 11 cases were carried to the board 





of referees, which decided five cases in 
favoy of and six against the taxpayer. 

- The opponents of the measure, never- 
theless, contend that the fear of super- 
tax is restraining many companies from 
setting aside the reserves necessary for 
the extension of their business and for 
a safeguard against hard times. It is 
possible that other means to suppress 
the avoidance of supertax in this manner 
will be considered before section 31 of 
the 1927 act comes into effect for the 
purposes of assessment to supertax for 
the year 1928-29. 


The 1927 act contains other interesting | 


provisions in this respect. One declares | 
that such sums shall be regarded as 
available for distribution as are ex- 
pended out of the income of the com- 


pany, otherwise than in pursuance of a 





contract made prior to August 4, 1914, 
toward payment for the property which 
the company was formed to acquire, or 
which was tle first business of a substan- 
tial character in fact acquired by the 
company; or sums spent in repayment 
of any share or loan capital issued in 
payment of any such property or busi- 
ness; or any sum expended in conse- 
quence of “any fictitious or artificial 
transaction.” 

Section 82 empowers the revenue au- 
thorities to track liability to supertax 
when a series of companies, one hold- 
ing shares in the other, have been formed | 
for the avoidance of supertax. 

The finance act of 1927 provides for a 
special procedure in investigating avoid- 
ance of supertax through compaygies and 
fixing consequent liability to pertax 
as follows: ' 

“Whenever a company appears to | 


’ 
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Retail Trade . 


Reduction Is Caused 


By Seasonal Decline 


Department Store Sales Aver- 
aged 3.7 Per Cent Smaller 
Than in Same Month 
Last Year. 


The usual seasonat decline affected the 
retail merchandising trade in July, ac- 
cording to a final report for the month, 
made public August 30, by the Federal 
Reserve Board, which based its state- 
ment on reports from chain, department 
and mail-order stores. 

Part of the reduction recorded for the 
month was attributable, the Board ex- 
plained, to the fact that five Sundays oc- 
curred in the month of July this year, 
consequently allowing one less business 
day. : 

Department store sales, according to 
the Board’s statement, averaged 3.7 per 
cent smaller than in July last year, al- 
though there were wide variations when 
the sales were examined by Federal Re- 
serve RQistricts. The Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, St. Louis and Dallas districts 
showed decreases ranging from 6 to 8 
per cent, while some of the others were 
only 1 per cent below the average for 


; July, 1926. 


Smaller Than Last Year. 


The full text of the Board’s statement | 


follows: 
Distribution of merchandise to con- 


| sumers, as indicated by sales of depart- 


ment stores, mail order houses and 
chain stores, was seasonally smaller in 
July than in June. Compared with July 
a year ago sales of department stores 
were slightly smaller owing to the fact 
that there were five Sundays in July of 
this year and consequently one less busi- 
ness day than in July, 1926. Sales of 
mail order houses and chain stores, on 
the other hand, which are influenced 
by changes in the number of operating 
units as well as changes in the volume 
of trade, were larger than in July of last 
year. 

Percentage changes in the volume of 
sales of reporting firms in July, 1927, 
compared with the corresponding period 


| in 1926 and the number of firms report- 


ing are given in the following table: 


Percentage No. 








660 
+2.8 4d 


Department stores —3.7 
Mail Order houses .... 
Chains of stores: 
27 Grocery - 
5 Five-and-ten cent 
9 Drug 
3 Cigar 
6 Shoe 
4 Music 
5 Candy 
While for the country a 


_ 


27,869 
2,420 
747 
3,422 
598 

62 

297 

a whole de- 
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come within the application of section 
21 of the finance act of 1922 the special 
commissioners (the officials charged with 
supertax assessments) may serve a writ- 
ten notice on the company requiring the 
submission of a statement of its actual 
income from all sources, together with 
a copy of its accounts and such other 
information as is considered necessary 
to show how the income has been em. 
ployed. They also may require a state- 
ment containing the names and addresses 
of all members of the company and par- 
ticulars regarding their respective in- 
terests. 

“On receiving such a notice, the direc- 
tors of the company, if they are of the 
opinion that there has- been no avoid- 
ance of the supertax through failure to 
distribute a reasonable part of the year’s 
income, may make a statutory declara® 
tion to that effect, giving the facts upor 
which their opinion is founded. Wher 
the declaration is sent to the speciai | 
commissioners within 28 days after is. | 
sue of notice, they shall not, unless they | 
see reason to the contrary, take any fur 
ther action in the matter. 

“Tf the special commissioners stil! 
have reason to suspect avoidance the} 
shall send to the board of referees : | 
certificate to that effect, together with 
the said statutory declaration. At thi 
same time they shall send a copy of thi 
certificate and also of the declaration to 
the commissioners of inland revenu 
(the highest administrative revenue of- 
ficials). 


of referees. 


“The board of referees then considers | 


the declaration, the certificate}; and the 
counterstatement, if any, and determines | 


whether there is or is not a prima facie | 


case for proceeding in the matter. Thei: 
determination is final and conclusive. 

“As the board of referees is an im 
partial body of men _ appointed, 
judges, by the Government, this meas- 
ure is considered a safeguard for tax- 
payers who have not attempted to evadz 
supertax. The Chancellor, moreover, an 
nounced his intention to provide that | 
the taxpayer may request that a mem. | 
ber of his trade or industry, who_is well | 
acquainted with its needs in regard to 
reserves, be permitted to sit with the | 
board of referees when considering the | 
case.” 

One clause of the finance act provides | 
for relief from capital and transfer | 
stamp duty in case of reconstructions ov. | 
amalgamations of companies, in orde: 
to facilitate the concentration of trading | 
enterprises. To obtain this exemption 
both companies must be registered and | 
the transferee company must have beer | 
incorporated or have increased its capi- | 
tal for the purpose of acquiring th 
transferred undertaking or not less than 
50 per cent of the issued share capita 
of any particular existing company. 


First Mortgage Notes 
BEARING INTEREST AT 6% 


Secured on Residences in D. C. 


| nano WIFKEEVER“°GOSS, Rk 


INCORPORATES 
Membe: Mortgage Kankers Assn Of Aineric 


This body may within 28 days | 
present a counterstatement to the boare | 


like | 
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Veterans 


Undivided Profits 


of Federal Intermediate | 


Credit Banks Totaled $555,994.43 on J uly 31 


The undivided profits of the 12 Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks as of 
the close of business July 31 amounted 
to $555,994.43, the Federal Farm Loan 
Board has just announced. The direct 
loans were $14,269,793.98 and the re- 


Consolidated statement of condition 


Banks, as of the close of business July 31, 


the Farm Loan Board): 


ASSETS— 
Direct loans... 
Rediscounts 
Accrued interest on loans and rediscounts 
U. S. Government bonds and securities 


Accrued interest on U. S. Government bonds and securities...... ere 


GENO? SOCUTICIER 6 ks 6 dices 
Accrued interest on other securities 
Notes and bills receivable 


Capital stock callable from U. S. Treasury.........ccccecsecceees 


Furniture and fixtures 


EPOIe UIE JONG: 60.055 056.096.0006 s6 6-66 400-05 


Other assets.... 


Total assets... 


LIABILITIES— 
Capital stock subscribed.... 
SULGUE: 6.s.s ove 
Undivided profits 
Reserved for depreciation and losses 


| Debentures outstanding... . 
Accrued interest on debentures outstanding 
| Notes and bills payable 

| Notes and bills rediscounted 


Deferred rediscounts...... 
Interest collected not earned 

Cash capital rediscount agencies 
Other accrued interest .... .eeeeee 
Other liabilities... 2... .cseee. 


Total liabilities . . 


discounts $49,982,699.37. The total as- 
sets of these banks as of the same date 
amounted to $111,833,464.16 and the sur- | 
plus $1,447,310.40. 

The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 


of the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
1927 (As shown by reports submitted to 


$14,269,793.98 
49,982,699.37 
299,704.69 
250,000.00 
267.12 
3,915,469.37 
19,605.19 
2,571,147.96 
600,000.00 
3,980,894.64 
35,000,000.00 
20,603.65 
644,119.64 
279,158.55 


e+e++ $111,833,464.16 


$60,000,000.00 
1,447,310.40 
555,994.43 
354,231.93 
45,250,000.00 
423,942.79 
60,000.00 
1,650,000.00 
1,036,930.14 
525,055.74 
364,990.95 
14,482.53 
150,525.25 | 
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; partment store sales were 3.7 per cent | 


smaller than in July of last year, there 
were wide variations in the extent of the 
decline in different sections of the coun- 
try. In the Philadelphia, Richmond, St. 
Louis and Dallas Federal reserve = 
tricts decreases varied from 6 to 8 per 
cent, while in the other districts the de- 
cline ranged from less than 1 per cent 
to 3.5 per cent. 
Inventories Declined. 

Inventories of merchandise carried by 
department stores continued to decline 
and at the end of the month averaged 
for the country as a whole slightly 
smaller than a year ago. Smaller stocks 
than in July .f last year were reported 
by stores in the New York, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, and Dallas Federal reserve dis- | 
tricts. In the other districts stocks were 
slightly larger. ‘ 

After allowing for the usual decline 
that is customary in mid-summer, inven- 
tories of merchandise at the end of July 


were lower than at any time since 
August, 1926. ; 

A larger decline in sales than in stocks 
in July resulted in a slightly lower rate 
of stock turnover than in July of last 
year. For the first seven months of the 
year as a whole, however, the rate of 
turnover continued slightly higher than 
in the corresponding period of 1926. 
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Finance 


Over Five Million 
In Loans by Banks to 
Veterans Redeemed 


Bureau’ Advised of More 
Than 487,000 Loans on 
Compensation Cer- 
tificates. 


The Veterans’ Bureau has been called 
upon to redeem notes aggregating in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000 on n»te; made to banks 
hy veterans who borrowed on their ad- 
justed compensation certificates, accord- 
ing to an announcemeat just made by 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
Frank T. Hines. 

Following is the full 
Hines’ statement: 

From figures given out by Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, it is evident that there is 
no diminution in the business of loaning 
to veterans on their Adjusted Compensa- 


text of Mr, 


tion Certificates. 


The latest figures compiled show that 
the banks of the country have made over 
487,000 loans amounting to nearly $46,- 
000,000 since January 1 of this year, 
while the Bureau, which commenced 
making loans on April 1, has made over 
225,000 loans totaling nearly $21,000,000, 

Shertly after January 1 banks began 
sending in unredeemed notes for redemp- 
tion by the Bureau as provided by law, 
and to date the Bureau hes paid 51,638 
such notes aggregating $5,157,577. 

In addition to the original loans re- 
ported by the banks, the Bureau has re- 
ceived records of 4,286 renewals of notes 
by banks, amounting to $395,712. How- 
ever, the Director explained that all 
banks do not report these renewals as 
such, merely recording them as new 
loans, so it is not possible to determine 
accurately just how many notes have 
been renewed by the banks. 

Veterans who have not yet applied 
for their adjusted compensation (bonus) 
have until January 1, 1928, to do so, but 
the certificates have no loan value until 
two years from date of issue, the loan 
value increasing with each subsequent 


! year. 


Investment Bonds 
INDUSTRIAL 


a 
PUBLIC UTILITY 1: 


Invited 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Founded 1876 


NEW YORK 
44 Wall Street 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 


LOS ANGELES 
1000 California Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1515 Locust St. 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 
LONDON 
S$ Copthall Court E. C. 2 


Pounds, Marks, Francs, Lire, 
Pesos, Kronen, Yen, and 
Dollars and Cents 


HE world has many different kinds of currency. 
Different peoples do business in different ways 

and under widely different conditions. But wher- 
ever goods are exchanged you will find National 
Cash Registers. 


The European merchant may have little in com- 
mon with his fellow-tradesman in South America. 
‘The Japanese may have entirely different ideas than 
a merchant in Africa. Business principles that suc- 
ceed in Australia might be a failure in China. 


But wherever money is handled or records are 
kept there is a. universal desire to protect that 
money. And because they provide that protection 
National Cash Registers are used in every civilized 
country in the world. 


They register Pounds, Marks, Franes, Lire, 
Kronen, Yen, and every other known currency. And 
they register Dollars and Cents—amillions of them a 
day—for the merchants of America. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world 





Taxation 


. 


Salaries 


Value of Inheritance Income Tax Deduction Not Allowed When 


“Unreasonable” Sums Are Paid in Salaries 


Deductible in Finding 
Amount of Estate Tax 


Right Not Lost by More Than 
One Exchange of Prop- 
erty Required From 
Prior Decedent. 


Honoro GIBSON PELTON AS EXECUTRIX 
OF THE Last WILL AND TESTAMENT 
or Kate VIOLA G1BsON, DECEASED, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Boarp oF TAX APPEALS, No. 7402. 
Under section 403 (a) (2) of the Reve- 

nue Act of 1921, the right to deduct the 

value of property received in exchange 
for property acquired by a decedent as 

a share in the estate of a prior decedent 

who died within five years and on whose 

estate an estate tax was paid, is not lost 
by reason of the fact that there has been 
more than one exchange, the Board of 

Tax Appeals, following the case of El- 

mer E. Rodenbough, Executor, 1 B. T. A. 

477, held herin. 

Augustus S. Houghton for the Peti- 
tioner and J. F. Greaney for the Com- 
missioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

Estate taxes are in controversy. The 
facts were stipulated. The petitioner is 
a resident of Englewood, New Jersey, 
and is the executrix of the last will and 
testament of Kate Viola Gibson, deceased, 
who at the time of her death on May 24, 
1924, was a resident of Tarytown, New 
York, 

William H. Gibson died 
August 27, 1921, leaving all of his prop- 
erty to his wife, Kate Viola Gibson. The 
estate tax on his estate has been paid. 


testate on 


| officers for the fiscal yesr 


| disallowance. 





Included in his estate at the value of 
$361,920 were 27,840 share of the stock 
of F. C. Linde Co. 

Part of Shares Sold. 

Ten thousand five hundred and eighty- 
one shares were sold by Kate Viola Gib- 
son on September 27, 1921, to F. C. Linde 
Co. for $135,640. Part of the considera- 
tion was paid by a check of the company 
in the amount of $45,000. This check 
was deposited in the National Bank of 
Commerce of the City of New York and | 
another check in the amount of $45,000 
was forwarded to Arthur B. Gibson, 
brother of Kate Viola Gibson, through 
the National Bank of Commerce of the 
City of New York, for the account of 
Kate Viola Gibson, which the brother re- 
ceived at Salt Lake City, Utah, on Sep- 
tember 29, 1921. Subsequent to the re- | 
ceipt of this $45,000, the brother pur- 
chased for, or assigned notes to Kate 
Viola Gibson, secured by mortgages, 
amounting to $27,600. 

The Commissioner included these notes 
in the gross estate of this decedent. 

On September 27, 1921, Kate Viola | 
Gibson sold 17,179 shares of the stock | 
of F. C. Linde Co. which she had received | 
from her husband’s estate to David H. 
Van Name and E. Franklin Pelton for 
$225,000. Part of the consideration for | 
this sale was paid by two checks, each 
payable to the order of Kate Viola Gib- 
son, one dated March 21, 1922, in the 
sum of $15,000. 

Notes Purchased From Proceds. 

On March 21, 1922, Kate Viola Gibson } 
gave the check for $80,000 to her attor- | 
neys with instructions for the disposi- | 
.tion of it. In accordance with these in- | 
structions the attorneys deposited this | 
check in their trust account and on | 
March 29, 1922, forwarded $50,000 
through the National Bank of Commerce 
of the City of New York to Arthur B. 
Gibson to invest in mortgages. The lat- 
ter received the $50,000 and purchased 
for, or assigned notes to Kate Viola Gib- 
son secured by mortgages which were 
included in the gross estate of this de- 
cedent at the value of $42,500. 

On March 28, 1922, the attorneys 
aforesaid with the remaining $30,000 be- 
longing to Kate Viola Gibson purchased 
for her the following bonds, which bonds | 
have been included in the gross estate 
of the decedent at the value of $30,000. 

On September 26, 1922, the attorneys 
for Kate Viola Gibson received from her 
the check for $15,000 which was de- 
posited in the attorneys’ trust account. 
The same day the attorneys purchased 
for Kate Viola Gibson from the proceeds 
of the check the following bonds in the 
amount of $14,500, which bonds have 
been included in the gross estate of the 
decedent at the value of $14,500. 

The Commissioner has disallowed a de- | 
duction on account of the items herein re- 
ferred to for property taxed within five 
years in his determination of the Federal | 
estate tax on this estate. 

The petitioner concedes that of the de- 


ficiency tax as determined by the Com- | 


missioner, the amount of $94.82 is not in 
error. i 
Deduction of Items Allowed. 


Opinion by Murdock: The respondent | 
these | 
items by the argument that under Sec- | 
tion 403(a) (2) ‘of the Revenue Act of | 
1921, the right to the deduction is lost, | 
where there has been more than one ex- | 
present case | 


defends his action in regard to 


change and that in the 
there has been more than one exchange. 
Both parties concede that the question 


| 1910. 


| fiscal year. 
| to June 17, 


| the 


| and 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue Affirms Disallowance 
On Evidence Showing Unwarranted Compensations. 


HERBST DEPARTMENT STORE Vv. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD 
oF TAX APPEALS, No, 6642. 

Where the evidence shows. that 
amounts paid to stockholder officers of 
a corporation are not reasonable allow- 
ances for salaries or other compensation 
for personal services rendered, the ac- 
tion of the Commissioner in disallowing 
deduction for such amounts will be af- 
firmed, the Board of ‘Tax Appeals held 
herein. 

W. F. Burnett and E. T. Conmy for the 
Petitioner and James A. O’Callaghan for 
the Commissioner. 


The findings of fact and decision fol- | 
This is a proceeding for the rede- | 
termination of deficiencies in income and | 
profits tax for the fiscal years ended | 


low: 


June 30, 1920, and June 30, 1921. The 
petitioner also appeals from a disallow- 
ance of $20,400 of the salaries paid to its 
ended June 
30, 1922; but inasmuch as the disallow- 
ance only served to reduce the net loss 
for that year the Board has no jurisdic- 
tion to determine the correctness of the 
(Section 274(g) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926). 


come of $20,125 of the salaries paid to 
the officers of the corporation for the 


year ended June 30, 1920, and $20,400 of | 


those paid for the fiscal year ended June 


30, 1921. 
Stock Jointly Owned. 


Findings of fact: The petitioner is a | 
| North Dakota corporation, the capital 


stock of which was $60,000 up to 1923. 
It owns and operates a department store 
at Fargo, N. Dak. The business was 
founded by Isaac Herbst, who died in 
His widow, 
thereupon became president of the cor- 


| poration and conducted the business for 


a number of years. During the taxable 
years ended June 30, 1920, and June 30, 
1921, the stock of the corporation was 
owned equally by Emma K. Herbst, and 
her two sons, J. Crone Herbst and Rob- 
ert Herbst: J. Crone Herbst was 25 


| years old in 1919 and Robert Herbst, ret 
The business of the corporation ex- | 


panded under the management of Emma 
K. Herbst. Sales for the years 1911 to 


1916 showed an increase each year from | 


$227,361.30 in 1911, to $366,457.11 in 
1916. There was then a change in the 
1917, amounted 
375.22. 
30, 1918, and June 30, 1919, the sales 
were, respectively, $406,545.52 and $549,- 
796.05. 
the fiscal years ended June 30, 
June 30, 1921, and June 30, 1922, 


| as follows: 


ee eer 
Gross profit 
Expenses—including taxes, depreciation, 


Net profit . 
Salaries and wages 
Officers’ salaries... 


Total salaries .. 
Capital stock ... 
SS Te eee 

* Loss. 


ee errr eeeeeereee 


seer weer reesere 


The only question | 
| in issue is the correctness of the disal- 
lowance of the deduction from gross In- | 


Emma K. Herbst, | 


The sales from January 15 | 
to $147,- | 
For the fiscal years ended June | 


The results of eperations for | 
1920, | 
were | 


eoseee $125,359.21 


worked only a part. of his vacations in 
the store. 

The salary of J. Crone Herbst was re- 
duced from $25,000 to $21,000 per year 
on October 20, 1922, and that of his 
mother from $22,000 to $18,000. No re- 
duction was made in Robert Herbst’s 
salary. Emma K. Herbst died in 1923, 
and J. Crone Herbst’s salary was reduced 
during that year from $18,000 to $15,- 
000 per year. These reductions were 
made because the stockholders were of 
the opinion that the business did not 
warrant the continued payment of the 
amounts paid in 1921 and 1922. 





Spent Full Time in Store. 

The corporation had about 100 em- 
ployes during the taxable year, and an 
additional number were taken on dur- 
ing certain periods of the year. J. Crone 
Herbst, as president of the corporation, 


‘attended to a large part of the buying | 
advertising and display of | 
during the | 


the 


and to 
merchandiss. His mother, 
same period, assisted with the buying 
and established a benefit society for the 
aid of the employes. A large part of 
every day was spent by the mother in 
the store. Both the mother and son 
devoted their entire energies to the busi- 
ness and had no other business inter- 
ests. During the taxable years 
| spent long hours in the store and workéd 
evenings, upon plans for its enlarge- 
ment. 

| The petitioner in its income-tax re- 
turns for the fiscal years ended June 30, 


gross income for officers’ salaries $55,- 
125 for the earlier year and $55,400 for 
the latter. The respondent disallowed 
| the deduction of $20,125 from the gross 
income of the former year and $20,400 
from the gross income of the latter year 
| and the deficiencies resulted principally 
from such disallowances. 
Opinion by Smith: Section 234 (a) (1) 
of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921 
permit a corporation to deduct from 
gross income “all the ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses paid or incurred during 
| the taxable year in carrying on any trade 
or business, including a reasonable al- 
lowance for salaries or other compensa- 
tion for personal services actually ren- 
dered, oi 
The amounts claimed as deductions on 
the petitioner’s returns for the tax years 
involved were $6,000 in excess of the 
amount shown on the petitioner’s books 
as salaries paid to officers. Presumably, 
this represented the $6,000 paid to Rob- 
ert Herbst, the youngest son of Emma K. 
Herbst. The petitioner concedes that the 
salary of $6,000 a year paid to Robert 
| Herbst is excessive but claims that the 
services were reasonably worth $1,500 to 


1922 
$728,167.17 
207,582.04 
229,497.50 


1921 
$807,620.80 
229,427.17 
218,730.18 


1920 
$750,713.45 
275,168.17 
ete. 206,598.59 


*$21,915.46 
95,364.17 
49,400.00 


$10,696.99 
91,845.79 
49,400.00 


$144,764.17 
60,000.00 
175,679.99 


$141,245.79 
60,000.00 
198,798.43 


60,000.00 
207,378.69 


a 


Business Warranted Salary Raises. 
Emma K. Herbst was a woman of 


| marked business ability and of pleasing 
For a number of years suc- | 
| ceeding 1910, the entire management of 
J. Crone | 
Herbst, her eldest son, was a youth 16 | 


personality. 
store was in her hands. 


years of age in 1910. He was taken into 


the store in his early youth and learned | 


the business thoroughly. He was made 


president of the corporation on Febru- | 


ary 5, 1917. His salary and that of his 


mother immediately prior to January 3, | 


was 8,000 On Jan- 


1919, annum. 
uary 
creased to $12,000 and on June 15, 1920, 
the salary of the former was increased 
to $25,000, and that of Emma K. Herbst 
to $22,000. 
cause in the opinion of the stockholders 
“the business warranted it.” At the 
same time a salary of $60 per year 
was made payable to Robert Herbst, who 


per 


was, at the time, 16 years of age and } 


regularly attended school. He continued 


in school during the taxable years and | 


here is exactly the same as the question 
previously decided by this Board in the 
Appeal of Elmer E. Rodenbough, Execu- 
tor, 1 B. T. A. 477. In the Rodenbough 


| case we had an equivalent set of facts | 


we were there concerned with a 
similar provision of the Revenue Act of 
1918. The same reasoning that was ad- 


| vanced in the Rodenbough case is equally 
| applicable here and 
| that in this case the petitioner is entitled 

Zross | 


we therefore hold 


te deduct these’ items from the 
estate of the decedent. 

Judgment will be entered in accord- 
ance with the foregoing on notice of 15 
days under Rule 50. 


Considered by Sternhagen and Arun- | 
| dell. 


August 22, 1927, 


3, 1919, the salary of each was in- | 


This increase was made be- | 


$1,800 a year. The respondent has dis- 
| allowed the deduction of $20,125 paid as 
| salaries for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1920, and $20,400 of those paid for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921. The 
payment of these salaries took most of 
the profits of the business. The evidence 
indicates that the surplus actually de- 
creased from $207,378.69 at June 30, 
| 1920, to $175,679.99. This means that al- 
though there was an investment of more 
than $250,000 in the business there was 
practically no return left on such in- 
vestment after the payment of the sal- 
aries. In other words, the profits of the 
| business were taken as salaries. In re- 
| sponse to a question as to why the sal- 
aries of J. Crone Herbst “and Emma K. 
| Herbst were increased in 1920, the for- 
mer testified “he felt that the business 
warranted it.” In response to a ques- 
tion as to why they were reduced in 
1922, he stated “becayge we did not feel 
that the business would warrant it.” 


Disallowance Affirmed. 


Although the amount paid to Robert 

Herbst in the taxable years was claimed 
| as a deduction from gross income, the 
| petitioner admits that the amount 
| claimed is excessive and it was testified 
that the amount was paid to Robert in 
order that he might become interested 
in the business. 

The evidence shows that the amounts 
| paid to the stockholder officers in ex- 
cess of the amounts allowed as deduc- 
tions from gross income by the respond- 
| ent were not reasonable allowances for 
salaries or other compensation for per- 
sonal services rendered. Upon the record 
the disallowances are affirmed. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

Considered by Littleton. 

August 23, 1927. 


they | 


1920, and June 30, 41921, deducted from | 


nee oP 
¥ 


Inheritances 


. 
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ESTATES: Sec. 403(a)(2) of 1921 Act: Exchanges: Deductions: Decedents.— 


“~ Under Sec. 403(a)(2) of 1921 Act, right to deduct value of property re- 


Index Page 1858, Col. 1 (Volume II), 





{nternal Revenue. 


JOSEPH B. Estes v. E. B. Estes & SONs. 
Equity No. 2798. District Court, 
DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


One company agreed to pay another 
for the advancement of money upon its 


proceeds of its accounts without await- 
ing their maturity or payment. The 
court found that the assignment pursu- 
ant to the contract operated to pass legal 
title to the accounts and that it vested 
in the assignee the ownership of the 
proceeds received therefrom. 

It was held that the contract consti- 
tuted the assignor the agent of the as- 
signee for the purpose of collection and 
that the receiver of the assignor had no 
greater rights under the contract than 
could be asserted by the assignor. 

The full text of Judge Brewster’s opin- 
ion follows: 

This is a petition for instructions, 
brought by the receiver, wherein he rep- 
resents that E. B. Estes & Sons (here- 
inafter called the Estes Company) en- 
tered into a contract with the Merchants 
Transfer & Storage Company (referred 
to hereinafter as the Finance Company), 
under which contract the Finance Com- 
pany purchased of the Estes Company 
certain accounts receivable and agreed to 
pay therefor 100 per cent of the face 
value thereof, of which 77 per cent was 
paid upon acceptance of the account and 
the balance, plus or minus adjustments, 
was to be paid when the account had 
been paid by the debtor. 

The contract provided that the Estes 
Company could collect the accounts and 
promptly pay over the proceeds to the 
Finance Company. The petition fur- 
ther shows that all moneys due the Fi- 
nance Company under said contract have 
been paid, or are about to be paid, ex- 
cept that the Finance Company claims 
compensation, attorney’s fees and other 
charges, concerning the legality of 
which claim the receiver is in doubt and 
has accordingly requested instructions 
whether he shall resist, in whole or in 
part, the claim. 





Title to Accounts 


Passed to Assignee 

In order to dispose of the petition, it 
will be necessary to refer more in detail 
to certain pertinent provisions of the 
contract, but before doing so it may be 
well to refer to certain general proposi- 
tions which seem to have been estsb- 
lished by courts which have been called 

upon to construce contracts of this na- 
ture. Assignments made pursuant to 
these contracts have been held to oper- 
ate to pass the legal title to the account 
and to vest in the assignee the owner- 
ship of the proceeds received therefrom. 
The contract has also been held to con- 
| stitute the asignor the agent of the as- 
signee for the purpose of collecting the 
asgigned accounts. Matter of Lutz & 
Schram Vo. Inc., 38 A. B.+R. 351; In re 
Hawley Down-Draft Furnace Co. 38 A. 
B. R. 219; Ramsay v. Marlin Firearms 
Corp., 14 Fed. (2d) 314. 

It has also been held that the receiver 
has no greater rights under the contract 
than could be asserted by the assignor. 
Boise v. Talcott, 264 Fed. 61; In re Ros- 
enblatt, 299 Fed. 771. 

Although apparently in the present 
case the proceeds of the assigned ac- 
; counts are in the hands of the receiver, 
in legal contemplation they must be held 
to belong to the Finance Company, and 
the rights of the parties must be deter- 
mined accordingly. Undoubtedly the Fi- 
nance Company could set off any amount 
legally due it for compensation in any 
proceeding brought by the receiver to 
recover the balance of the purchase 
| price. . Ramsay v. Marlin Firearms 
Corp., supra. 

The Finance Company claims to be en- 
titled to receive as compensation accru- 





Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


July 


Freight revenue ..... se wavena 
Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue .... 
Maintenance of way ........ 
Maintenance of equipment .. 
Transportation expenses .... 
Total expenses incl. other . 
Net from railroad 


2,626,511 
5,756,963 
968,193 
298,624 
968,193 
809,590 
1,139.20 
85.6 


Net after taxes, etc. ........ 
Demroer FONtS .........0000 
Average miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ....... 


eeeee 


Reading Company. 
7 Months 
1926 1926 
6,748,503 
816,593 
7,935,750 
1,258,483 
1,754,089 
2,687,557 
5,960,218 
1,975,532 
432,622 
1,542,260 
1,688,562 
1,381.43 


75.1 


1927 
46,322,004 
5,511,102 
55,295,237 
8,040,349 
12,447,574 | 
19,878,322 
42,170,069 
13,125,168 
3,104,223 
10,017,999 
11,069,431 | 2, 
1,137.95 
76.3 


2,401 
| 11,904 


41,490,897 

11,607,840 

2,949,362 

8,652,305 

9,180,637 

1,139.20 
78.5 


1927 

47,197,252 8,623,685 
5780 
055 
1,846,568 
2,232,552 
4,033,241 
8,758,308 
3,145,747 
815,100 
2,326,236 
54 
6,771.18 


73.6 


yoo 


Southern Railway. 
7 Months 
1926 1 
64,397,067 , 9, 
17,750,387 
89,180,474 
12,652,155 | 3, 
15,694,852 | 2, 
30,286,291 | 4, 
63,302,430 | 11, 
25,878,044 | 1, 
5,724,647 
20,128,516 | 
18,857,504 
6,793.57 
71.0 


July 
1926 
9,322,230 
2,669,33 
12,941,987 
1,894,501 
2,206; 722 
4,158,975 
8,915,170 
4,026,817 
819,709 
5,201,702 
3,147,810 
6,797.19 
68.9 


1927 
62,924,646 
15,743,882 
85,283,462 
12,698,333 
15,926,268 
29,128,100 
62,490,065 
22,793,397 
5,322,197 
17,540,192 
16,489,282 
6,771.18 


73.3 


997 


* Deficit, 


1,843,875 
13,041,622 


11,205.64 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


7 Months 
1926 
68,341,574 
11,308,215 
88,862,737 
13,820,798 
21,466,658 
33,931,083 
73,709,483 
15,153,254 
5,250,000 
9,885,278 
7,580,267 
11,198.24 
82.9 
o 


July 
927 


875,764 


1926 
10,279,935 
1,874,150 
12,602,534 
2,619,765 
2,727,026 
5,011,323 
11,094,904 
2,507,630 
750,000 
1,755,115 
1,408,800 
11,192.59 
81.6 


1927 
68,119,222 
10,763,065 
87,678,071 
15,428,419 
20,771,055 
34,019,920 
75,573,362 
12,104,709 

5,250,000 

6,834,515 

3,725,988 

11,203.61 

86.2 


43,905 
935,177 
869,015 
789,592 
252,030 
750,000 
500,096 
*82,115 


90.4 


receivables so as to enable it to use the | 





ceived in exchange for property acquired by decedent as share in estate of 
prior decedent who died within five years and on whose estate estate tax was 
paid, is not lost by reason of fact that there has been more than one exchange. 
—Honoro Gibson Pelton, Executor v. Comr. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly 


<ALARIES: Deduction: Corporate Officers: Stockholder Officers: Reasonable 

Allowances.—Where evidence shows that amounts paid to stockholder 
officers of corporation are not reasonable allowances for salaries or other com- 
pensation for personal services rendered, action of Commissioner in disallow- 
ing deduction for such amounts will be affirmed.—Herbst Department Store 
v. Comr. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1858, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Ss S00006——00.0. TTT 
Purchase of Accounts Found to Constitute 
Buyer as Assignee of Sum to Be Collected 


Assignor Declared to Be Collecting Agent Under Terms of 
Inter-Company Contract. 


ing prior to March 14, 1927, the date of 
the appointment of the receiver, 
412.64; compensation accruing subse- 
quent to March 14, 1927, $702.27, and 
attorney’s fees and expenses $1,000. 
The pertinent provisions of the con- 
tract are found in the Second, Third and 
Fourth clauses thereof. The Second 
Clause provides in substance that the as- 
signors shall pay for all salaries and all 


2 
— 


; expenses of travel of auditors of the Fi- 


nance Company who have a right to 
call every 30 days, or oftener, to inspect 
and audit the books of the assignor, The 
Third and Fourth paragraphs are as fol- 
lows: ; 

; “Third. Second party will: (a) Place 
its collection department at the disposal 
of first party, and upon request endeavor 
to collect direct from the debtors any 
accounts purchased hereunder. (b) Have 
its auditor give first party his report of 
each examination as above, with full in- 
structions as to the best method of keep- 
ing the books, records and accounts of 
first party. (c) Place its credit depart- 
ment at the disposal of first party and 
pay for all accounting, postage and 
credit investigation of accounts pur- 
chased or offered for purchase hereun- 
der and upon request give credit and 
financial advice. (d) Permit first party 
to submit any of its sales contracts with 
its customers to the General Counsel of 
second party for advice and opinion as 
to the form and legality thereof. (e) Ac- 
cept at par subject to payment all re- 
mittances received through first party, 
and pay the cost of all exchange on 
points within the United States. (f) Ob- 
tain and have on hand at all times suf- 
ficient funds to make prompt remittance 
to first party for all acceptable accounts. 
(g) Supply all forms proper for assign- 
ment of accounts hereunder and assist in 
the prompt collection thereof. 

“Fourth. The total compensation to be 
paid by first party for all services and 
other considerations specified in lines 
17 to 37 hereof, it is hereby agreed shall 
be one thirtieth of one per cent (1-30 of 
1 per cent) of the face value of ac- 
counts for each day from date of pur- 
chase by and until paid to second party, 
plus $5 per °1,000 only on the first $100,- 
000 of accounts purchased within any 
one year from the date of this contract. 
This compensation shall be payable to 
second party not later than the 10th day 
of the month immediately following that 
for which such compensation is due.” 


Holds Finance Company 


Failed to Give Services 

I do not understand that any claim is 
made that the compensation is not ac- 
curately computed. The doubt in the 
mind of the receiver apparently concerns 
the right of the Finanée Company to 
receive the full amount of this compen- 
sation in view of the fact, which the re- 
ceiver intimates he can establish, ‘hat 
all of the services required to be- ren- 
dered by the Finance Company were not 
rendered. 

It will be noted that much of the serv- 
ice was to be rendered only upon re- 
quest of the Estes Company. It is not 
suggested that any request was made 
or that it could be shown that the Fi- 
nance Company refused to render any 
of the service required by the terms of 
the contract. The only service. which 
might have been of benefit to the Com- 
pany and which was not conditioned 
upon a request was the agreement to 
give instructions as to the best method 
of keeping the books, records and ac- 
counts of the first party. 

The receiver represents that he could 
show that these instructions were never 
given and that if they had been given 
the Estes Company might have derived 
a benefit therefrom. At most, this 
would indicate a possibility that the re- 





ceiver could show a partial failure of , 


the considera ‘on for which the promise 
of compensation was made, but whether 
or to what extent the amount of>com- 
pensation could be reduced thereby is 
exceedingly uncertain, especially as the 
failure was not wilful and was appa- 
rently fully acquiesced in by the Estes 
Company. In any event, the reduction, 
if any, would not justify the expense of 
ligation. 

Furthermore, the compensation is ob- 
viously in lieu of interest and the real 
intent of the parties is probably more 
or dess camouflaged in the above quoted 
provisions of the contract. The service 
rendered for which the Estes Company 
was willing to pay was the advancement 


of money upon its receivables, enabling | 


it to use the proceeds of the accounts 
without awaiting their maturity or pay- 
ment, is service was rendered and 
was quite likely all the parties actually 
contemplated. The court is not called 
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Collections 


State Law Declared Valid As Providing 
Sufficient Notice of Suit to Defendant 


Possible Failure of Early Notification in Other Cases Found 
Irrelevant to Present Action. 


HORACE KELLY, SPECIAL ADMINISTRATOR | quirement for securing or filing a’ te4 


OF THE Estate OF MINOR KELLY, DE- 
CEASED, PLAINTIFF, Vv. C. A. FINLEY. 
District Court, WESTERN DISsTRICT 
OF WISCONSIN. 


A statute of Wisconsin provides that 
the Secretary of State shall be consti- 
tuted the agent of nonresident motor- 
ists for the purpose of service in actions 
growing out of the use or operation of 
automobiles upon State highways. The 
court held that, the statute is constitu- 
tional and that the defendant was not in 
a position to contest its constitutional- 
ity as he had timely notice of the pend- 
dency of the proceeding. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Luse follows: 


Memorandum of Decision. 


Defendant’s motion to quash and set 
aside the service of process in this ac- 
tion is based upon the claimed invalidity 
of subsection 3 of section 85.15 of the 
Wisconsin Statutes.~ It is thought that 
an informal memorandum which will ad- 
vise the parties and any court of re- 
view which may have occasion to con- 
sider the matter of the grounds of the 
denial of defendant’s motion, filed here- 
with, is sufficient for the purposes of 
this case. 

The general theory of the act in ques- 
tion whereby the Secretary of State is 
constituted the agent of nonresident mo- 
torists for the purpose of service in 
actions growing out of the use or op- 
eration of automobiles upon the State 
highways, is conceded to be foreclosed 
from question by the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in Hess v. 
Pawloski, Gi Ss » decided May 
16, 1927. (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index Page 814, Volume II). 
Construction of the act so far as it was 
construed by the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court in the case of State v. Belden, — 
Wis. , 211 N. W. 916, is concededly 
binding upon this court. 


Act Was Sustained 
As Constitutional 


In that case the act now in question 
was upheld as constitutional by the 
State court, and in the opinion it is 
stated that this law “is calculated to 
give the defendant adequate notice of 
the pendency of the proceeding. We 
know of nothing more likely to apprise 
the defendant of the pendency of the 
action than the mailing of ‘a copy of the 
summons and complaint to his last 
known address. This must mean not his 
last address known to the plaintiff, but 
plaintiff is required to ascertain at his 
peril the last known address of the de- 
fendant as a matter of fact, and his fail- 
ure to do so will amount to a failure 





to comply with the statute and render | 


the service invalid.” . 
Defendant’s attack upon the service 
is grounded upon the claim of unconsti- 
tutionality of the act, based upon «er- 
tain distinctions between the Massachu- 
setts statute considered in the Hess case, 
supra, and the Wisconsin statute, these 
distinctions being that by the Massachu- 
setts statute the mailing of the notice 
and copy of the process:served upon the 
registrar is required to be done forth- 
with after the service upon the registrar, 
and the mailing is required to be by reg. 
istered mail and the return receipt filed 
with the papers, while under the Wis- 
consin act the mailing may be made 
within ten (10) days after the service, 
and the mailing is by ordinary mail, 
postage prepaid, and there is no re- 


upon to inquire into the reasonablepess 
of this compensation. It is the contract 
which the Estés Company entered into, 
and the receiver is bound thereby even 
though it should be deemed to be of 
little or no advantage to the Company. 
See/Ramsay v. Marlin Firearms Corp., 
supra. 


Receiver Is Instructed 


Not to Resist Claim 

The receiver, therefore, is instructed 
not to resist the claim of the Finance 
Company for compensation accruing 
both before and after his appointment. 

As to the claim for reasonable attor- 
neys’ fees and expenses, the same con- 
tract in the Seventh clause thereof en- 
titles the Finance Company to recover 
in case of breach of warranty attorneys’ 
fees, court costs and other expenses 
which may be expended or incurred by 
the: Finance Company to obtain or en- 
force payment for any atcount pur- 
chased either against the debtor or 
against the assignor. 

There is a breach of the Estes Com- 
pany’s warranty that there would be no 
suspension of busines or act amounting 
to a business failure by or against it, 
and I rule that the Finance Company is 
entitled to deduct the actual expenses 
incurred or made and a reasonable s 
torneys’ fee in obtaining the proceeds of 
the accounts collected by the receiver. 

I do not understand that it has been 
obliged to take any action to obtain or 
enforce payment from any debtor, or 
that it has been required to do more to 
obtain payment from the receiver than 
to appear upon the petition for instruc- 
tions now under consideration. If this 
is so, I would be inclined to regard an 
attorney’s fee of $1,000 as somewhat ex- 
cessive. I have no way of determining 
how much of the claim for fees and ex- 
penses represents expenses and how 
rruch attorneys’ fees. I, therefore, in- 
struct the receivér to pay the actual ex- 
penses of the Finance Company in con- 
nection with this petition and a reason- 
able attorneys’ fee for services rendered. 

If 1 havea@@ssumed the existence of 
any fact which does not exist or if, for 
any other reason, the receiver desires 
further instructions, he may apply there- 
for. I am hopeful, however, that in view 
of the above the receiver will be able to 
adjust all matters arising between the 
Estes Company and the Finance Com- 
pany. 

July 12, 1927, 
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ceipt. + 
In view of the construction of the act 
by the Wisconsin Supreme, Court that 
the plaintiff is required to mail to the 
defendant’s last known address and that 
plaintiff must ascertain such address 
with accuracy atshis peril, this distine- 
tion between the Wisconsin and Massa- 
chusetts acts, while suggested, has not 
been strenuously urged. Defendant’s 
main reliance is upon the fact that the 
statute permits the plaintiff to..with- 
hold mailing of the notice for a period 
of ten (10) days. It is claimed, inas- 
much as the service dates from the time 
when the process is served upon the, Sec- 
retary of State, that the time for the 
defendant to appear is limited to twenty 
days from the date of service, exclusive 
of that day, and that .the privilege of 
withholding mailing for a period of ten 
days so shortens the time within which 
a nonresident motorists may appear and 
answer as may, in some cases, amount 
to a failure of due process, depending 
upon how far the defendant happens to 
reside from the place of mailing. 


Plaintiff Declares 
Time May Be Inadequate 


The argument is that a plaintiff may 
withhold the mailing of the notice for 
ten days and that to reach the more 
remote points in continental United 
States from points in Wisconsin, by mail, 
takes in the neighborhood’ of four days, 
leaving but six days for the nonresident 
defendant to appear and answer. 

In the case of Roller v. Holly, 176 U. 
S. 398, the United States Supreme Court 
held invalid service of process issued out 
of a Texas court and served upon @ non- 
resident of that State and a resident 
of Virginia which required the latter to 
appear within five days, exclusive of the 
day of service and of the return day, 
and bearing in mind that the Wisconsin 
statute includes the return day while 
the Texas statute gave five days, exclu- 
sive of the return day as well as the 
day of service, the hypothetical . case 
stated under the Wisconsin statute, is 
almost exactly parallel, if not precisely 
so, to the situation considered in ‘the 
Roller case, and if modern methods .of 
rapid communication are left out of con- 
sideration the validity of service under 
the Wisconsin statute under the hypo- 
thetical circumstances suggested by de- 
fendant, would be exceedingly doubtful. 

However, it appears by the record 
herein that the defendant is a' citizen 
and resident of Illinois; that the sum- 
mons and complaint were mailed to Mad- 
the Secretary of State on April 12, 1927, 
and the notice and copy of the sum- 
mons adn complaint were mailed at Mad- 
ison, Wis., to the defendant at the lat- 
ter’s last known address, 1109 North 
Prairie Street, Galesburg, State of Illi- 
nois, On the same day. 

This court will take judicial notice that 
the usual course of mail will carry a 
letter from Madison, Wis., to any point 
in Illinois in about one day of twenty- 
four hours and not to exceed two days. 
It appears that before the time for an- 
swer in the State court expired the de- 
fendant filed his petition in that court, 
with proper bond, for the removal of 
the case to this court. No affidavit or 
other showing is made by the defendant 
as to the brevity of the time allowed 
him after actual receipt of the notice 
and copy of process, in which he might 
appear and answer in the State court, 
and it is concluded that upon this ree- 
ord defendant has not brought himself 
in the situation of the hypothetical case 
upon which his counsel retied. 

In the Hess case it is said, referring 
to the Massachusetts law: 

“It makes no hostile discrimination 
against nonresidents but tends to put 
them on the same footing as residents. 
Literal and precise equality in respect 
of this matter is not attainable; it is not 
required. 


No Lack of Notice 
Shown by Defendant 


It is, therefore, concluded that in the 
instant case no showing has been madé 
by the defendant of lack of notice or 
adequate time. 

The question then arises as to whether 
this court ought to set aside the service 
because of the claimed unconstitutions 
ality of the act (assuming: such unconsti- 
tutionality in the hypothetical case.sug- 
gested by counsel exists) at the behest 
of defendant. This point was passed 
upon by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Fifth Circut in Brophy v. Kelly, 
211 Fed. 22, under circumstances very 
close to those which exist in the case 
at bar. 

In that case the contention of the de- 
fendant was, as appears from the opin- 
ion, “‘that as to some nonresident de- 
fendants such an interval (twelve days) 
might be too short to afford due process, 
and that, if the statute permits of such 
a contingency, it must be declared in- 
valid, even though appellant had ample 
time after service to plead in the case 
in which he was defendant.” = 

Citing the case of Tyler v. Judges of 
Court of Registration, 179 U. S. 405, the 
court of appeals said: 

“Upon the authority of this case, we 
decline, at the instance of appellant, who 
had ample and timely notice of the 
pendency of the Dallas County suit, to 
decide the general question as to whether 
article 1230 is a violation of the fours 
teenth amendment, because of its pos- 
sible failure to furnish another person 
in another case, reasonable notice and 
opportunity to appear and defend,” 

It is well settled that one attacking 
the constitutionality of a statute must 
show that it affects him injuriously and 
actually deprives him of a constitutional 
right. See also Louisville, etc,, R. R. Co, 
v. Finn, 235 U. S. 601, 610; Hatch y 
Reardon, 204 U. S. 152, 160. ar 

The motion of the defendant will .be 
denied. 

July 5, 1927, 
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PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMEN’? 


Commerce 
well 


Woolen Machinery 


More Active in July 
‘oThan Last Year 


Decline in Operations Noted, 
However, From Level 
of Preceding 


Month. 


The’ activity of machinery in wool 
maniifactures during July, with compari- 
sons. with the previous month and with 


July of last year, reported in the 
mpbuthly statement by the Bureau of the 
Gensus of the Department of Commerce, 
made public August 30. The full text 


follows: 

"The following statistics on active and 
fdle wool machinery for July, 1927, are 
based ‘6n reports received from 897 man- 
ufacturers, operating 1,074 mills. This 
is exclusive of nine manufacturers, op- 
erating 13 mills, who failed to report 
for the month. According to reliable 
textile directories for 1927, these nonre- 
porting mills are equipped with about 
2,046 looms, 115 sets of woolen cards, 
110 worsted combs and 196,193 spindles. 

Activity of Looms. 
* Looms: Of the total mumber of looms 
\wider than 50-inch reed _ space, 33,784, 
or 55.9 per cent, were in operation for 
some part of the month of July, 1927, 
and 26,675 were idle throughout the 
month. The active machine-hours re- 
ported for wide looms for the month of 
July formed 56 per cent of the single- 

shift. capacity; as compared with 59.6 
per cent for the month of June, 1927, 
and 52.6 per cent for July, 1926. 

Of the total number of looms of 50- 
inch reed space or less covered by the 
reports for July, 1927, 10,676, or 66.3 
per cent, were in operation at some time 
during: the month, and 5,416 were idle 
throughout the month. The active ma- 
chine-hours for these looms represented 
58.2 per cent of the single-shift. ca- 
paeity; as against 66.8 per cent in the 
preéeding month and 52.6 per cent in 
July, 1926. 

The‘number of carpet and rug looms 
reported for July, 1927, was 9,711, of 

» which: 6,504, or 67 per cent, were in op- 
eration ‘for some part of the month, and 
3,207 ‘were idle throughout the month. 
The-wetive machine-hours reported for 
these looms represented 56.4 per cent 
of the single-shift capacity of the looms, 
as compared with 63.8 per cent in June, 
$927, and 54.9 per cent in July, 1926. 

Figures for Spindles. 

Spinning spindles: Of the total num- 
ber of woolen spindles reported in July, 
1927, 1,660,382, or 73.6 per cent, were in 
operations for some part of the month, 
and 596,738 were idle throughout the 
month. The active woolen- spindle hours 
reported for this month represented 75. 6 
per cent.of the single-shift capacity; as 
compared with 78.9 per cent in June, 
1927, and with 65.9 per cent in July 1926. 

The number of worsted spindles in 
operation during July, 1927, was 1,657,- 
495, or 63.4 per cent of the total, and 
the number idle was 956,025. The active 
worsted-spindle hours were equal to 59.2 
per cent of the single-shift capacity. In 
June, 1927, the active worsted- spindle 
hours represented 61.1 per cent of the 
capacity; and in July, 1926, 55.7 per cent. 


is 


Fewer Cards Active. 


Cards and combs: Of the total number 
of ecards reported for July, 1927, 5,249, 
or’76 ‘per cent, were in operation at some 
time during the month, while 1,660 were 
idle ‘throughout the month. The active 
mathine-hours for cards were equal to 
77. 8 per cent of the single-shift capacity 
in July, 1927; 84.1 per cent in June, 1927; 
and 67.7 per cent in July, 1926. 

Of the combs reported for July, 1927, 
1,835, or 68.4 per cent, were in opera- 
tion’ for some part of the month, and 
848: were idle during the month. The 
active. machine-hours for this month 
were equal to 74.5 per cent of the single- 
shift capacity; as eompared with 73.4 
per cent in June, 1927; and 67.8 per cent 
in =—— 1926. 


New Dadowal Building 
Program Nears Finish 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
approved by the Postmaster General and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, it was 
explained, will represent in many details 
the report sent to the last Congress. 

Despite the fact that Congress has 
already failed to approve the request of 
the-two departments, Mr. Bartlett said 
that the Committee has not relaxed in its 
work for a new Federal building pro- 
gram. The building program which was 
defeated at the last session of Congress 
by..a filibuster has only served. as an 
incentive to push its plans, and conse- 
quently when Congress meets in De- 
cemher it will be confronted with a re- 
quest. for appropriations totaling $200,- 
060,000. 

Congress has already authorized an 
appropriation of $100,000,000 to meet 
the. building needs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment but so far has actually appro- 
priated the entire amount. Under the 
original authorization of $100,000,000, 
Congress provided that only certain 
sums be expended each year over a pe- 
riod’ of years. The Committee feels, 
however, that this amount will not be 
ample to supply present requests for a 
post office or Federal building, and 
therefore will seek from Congress funds 
that will enable them to go ahead with 
a program calling for about $200,000,000. 

The Committee also believes that Con- 
gzess will more than likely make avail- 
able..this amount of funds to meet the 
needs of the country generally, it was 
said: 

Phe work of mapping out a new build- 
ing. program is being carried on under 
thé provisions of the Public Buildings 
Act of May 25, 1926. 

“At the time the Committee made its 
last report to Congress, it was declared 
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! Values of Nearl y All Exports and Im ports 
Declined in July frome Totals of Last Year 


Trade Balance Favorable for Month; Foreign Sales of 
Semi-manufactures Gained. 


A commodity analysis of the July for- 
eign trade of the United States, made 
public August 30 by the Department of 
Commerce, reveals total values of prac- 
tically all exports and iraports reduced 
from the totals for July, 1926. The trade 
balance for the month, however, was fa- 
vorable by $26,599,000, as,compared with 
favorable trade balafnce of $29,357,000 
in July, 1926. 

Crude materials exports, the’ analysis 
shows, were reduced by more than $15,- 
000,000, crude foodstuffs and food ani- 
mals by about $12,000,000, manufactured 
foodstuffs by more than $4,000,000, and 


| 


$60,000. Exports of semi-manufactures, 
on the other hand, increased nearly 
$10,000,000. 


Crude materials imports declined in 


value more than $11,000,000, probably I 
due, as previous reports stated, to lower ! 


prices paid for rubber, silk, and other 
raw materials imported into this country 
in large quantities. Crude foodstuffs 
and food animals imports declined 


about $8,000,000, semimanufactures about ' 
manufactures | 


$3,000,000, and finished 
about $3,000,000. The increase in im- 
ports of manufactured foodstuffs’ 
amounted about $15,000,000. 

Follawing is the complete analysis of 


finished manufactures by approximately } exports\from and imports into the United 


Following is tae commercial analysis of exports from and imports into the | 


United States (Value tm 1,000 Dollars): 


Month of July 


1926 
Value % 
72,006 20.0 


Domestic Exports. 
Crude materials...... 
Crude foodstuffs and 

food animals 
Manufctd. foodstuffs... 35,412 
Semimanufactures... . 53,185 
Finished manufactures 165,990 


33,908 9. 
9, 


14, 


Tl. domestic exports 860,452 
Foreign exports... . 7,865 


368,317 
Imports. 

Crude materials..... 
Crude foods stuffs and 
food animals....... 

Manufcetd. foodstuffs. 
Semimanufactures.... 
Finished manufactures 


131,299 
42,189 
29,221 


65,687 
70,562 


Total.. 


Biosairvey Is Directed 
To Spanish Fruit Fly 


Possibility of Removing Em- 
bargo to Be Determined 
by the Department. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Foreign Office time to negotiate a com- 
mercial treaty. 

The full text of the announcement by 
the Department of Agriculture follows: 

A reinvestigation of the fruit fly situ- 
ation in Spain with respect to the exist- 
ing embargo on the entry, of Spanish 
grapes is to be undertaken in September, 
October, and November of this year, par- 
ticularly with respect to the Province of 
Almeria. This reinvestigation has been 
authorized in response to requests re- 
ceived through the Spanish Embassy in 
Washington. 

It wil be recalled that similar investi- 
gations were made in 1924 and 1925, 
which revealed the necessity for the con- 
tinuation of the embargo in order to pro- 
tect the United States against the en- 
try of this most serious fruit pest. The 
Department: of Agriculture has not re- 
ceived any information that would indi- 
cate that this pest has been successfully 
eliminated from Spain, but is undertak- 
ing the reinvestigation in order to ascer- 
tain the actual facts regarding the pres- 
ent situation in the grape growing areas 
in Spain in order that it may be in a 
position to consider fairly the request of 
the Spanish government that the em- 
bargo be modified. 

Max Kislijk, Jr., has been selected to 
represent the Department of Agriculture 
in the proposed survey in Spain, The 
early part of the w ork will be to de- 
termine the present status of the fruit 
fly with respect to fruit crops ripening 
earlier than the grape. 

At the end of September and in Oc- 
tober the actual situation of the grape 
crop, which is the last to/be attacked, 
will be determined. It is expected that 
this survey will be made in cooperation 
with specialists and officials designated 
by the Spanish Government. 

Until the Mediterranean fruit fly re- 
striction was imposed, “grapes ‘were im- 
ported into the United States from Spain, 
primarily from the Ameria section, in 
varying quantities, according to the Sta- 
tistical Research Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The peak imports of Malaga grapes 
from Spain were in 1922, amounting to 
nearly 1,000,000 cubie feet valued at $1,- 


that there were 58 cities without Federal 
buildings, It was estimated that those 
cities alone would require an expendi- 
ture of approximately $8,477,500, The re- 
port also showed that 179 buildings were 
recommended at an_ estimated cogt of 
$167,850,500. Mr. Bartlett also intimated 
that the estimates of expenditures would 
exceed approximately $170,420,000, and 
that there was a possibility of increasing 
this amount by $30,000,000, thus bring- 
ing the total up to $200,000,000 if the 
country’s needs are to be met. 


Value % 
55,024 


21,909 
31,283 
63,014 
46.1 165,931 


100.0 337,162 
8,813 


345,975 

7 120,172 
34,269 
35,086 
62,409 
67,440 


338, 960 100.0 319,376 100.0 2,640,999 


~ States for July, with comparisons: 


Seven Months Ended July 

1926 1927 
Value Oe Value 
569,315 22.6 611,758 


1927 
16.3 93. 
5. 
10. 
14. 


46. 


6.5 138,330 
9.3 272,010 
18.7 370,066 
49.2 1,165,316 


100.0 2,515,038 


a 


172,457 
260,492 
418,170 
1,184,718 


~e 
m OI 
ISO to 


100 . 0 2,647,596 
64,894 


_ 
> 
So 
° 


2,575,170 


2,712,490 


37.61,118,817 42.4 965,291 


eo 
.o 
ou 


10.7 309,229 
11.0 242,427 
19.5 482,006 
21.2 488,520 


aa. 

9. 
18. 
18. 


100 .0 2,442,564 100.0 


283,881 
276,422 
433,766 
483,204 


a 


OAK 
Down 
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213,025, but this figure dropped to 1,483 


cubic feet valued at only $2,441 in 1924. 
There were no such imports in 1925 and 
1926. 

Import quantities are reckoned accord- 
ing to the crating, it was explained, and 
hence in cubic feet. Following are the 


quantities and values of Spanish grape j 


imports for the five years preceding the 
‘embargo: 
1920—757,510 
$942,909. 
1921—503,550 
$604,466, 
1922—975,083 
$1,213,025. 
1923—688,398 
$1,143,651. 
1924—1,483 
$2,441. 
1925—None. 


cubic feet, valued at 


cubic feet, valued at 


cubic 
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feet, valued 


cubic 
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feet, valued 


cubie feet, 
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Exports to India 
Increase 40 Per Cent 


United States Sends Country 
Eight Per Cent of Total 
Far East Exports, 


An increase of 40 per cent in exports 
marked the trade between the United 
States and India during the fiscal year 
1926-27, the Division of Regional Infor- 


mation, Department of Commerce, stated | 
' 


August 30. Exports totaled $64,544,000. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The flourishing condition of United 
States trade with India during 1926-27 
was reflected in a 40 per cent increase 
in our sales. Total exports to India dur- 
ing that period reached $64,544,000, an 
advance of $18,396,000, over the previous 
year. In contrast, however, imports into 
the United States from India, amountinge 
to $132,761,000 during the fiscal year, 
showed a reduction of $25,606,000, or 16.1 
per cent. India thus furnished an outlet 
for 8 per cent of United States total ex- 
ports to the Far Eastern area and sup- 
plied 10 per cent of the total imports 
from the same source. 

While no single item was responsible 
for the advance in our sales to India, raw 
cotton was credited with a considerable 
share. The Indian mark:: for American 
raw cotton is usually very restricted, but 
lower prices in the United States\and 
the necessity of supplying raw materials 
for the operation of Indian mills induced 
India to purchase heavily during the past 
six months. Shipments of refined min- 
eral oil, amounting to 1,349,000 barrels, 
also advanced, while iron and steel manu— 
factures scarcely held their own at 
$5,463,000. We also sold India slightly 
more automobiles, canned provisions, au- 
tomobile tires, tubes and casings. 

Jute products dominated the imports 
from India, netting approximately $80,- 


000,000, a reduction, however, of 23 per ! 


cent due to lower jute prices The States 
bought, however, considerably more raw 
jute, bags and bagging, and only 5 per 
cent less burlap. Other important im- 
ports included 39,583,000 pounds of shel- 
lac, 92,000,000 pounds of caster beans. 
7,800,000 pounds of tea and 10,000,000 of 
carpet wool, besides larger quantities of 
crude rubber. 
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Exports Gained $6,647,000 
in Value Over Same 
Period in Previous 
Year. 


Exports from the United States to 
Japan from January to June 1927, to- 
taled $127,528,000, a gain of $6,647,000 
over the first 6 months of 1926, the Di- 
vision of Regional information, Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced August 
30. An increase of 75 per cent in ship- 
ments of raw cotton and heavier auto- 
mobile exports more than offset the de- 
cline in other staples. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Notwithstanding Japan’s financial dif- 
ficulties, shipments of American prod- 
ucts to that country during the first half 
of this year increased by $6,647,000. 
The total value of American exports to 
Japan during the first six months of 
1927 reached $127,528,000. The gain in 
our export trade with Japan was accom- 
plished largely by an increase of more 
than 75 per cent in shipments of raw 
cotton and which with heavier exports 
of automobiles, served to more than off- 
set lighter sales of iron and steel, ma- 
chinery, lumber, mineral oils, and other 
staples. During the six months period 
record-breaking silk imports served to 
bring the total value of imports of Jap- 
anese products into the United States 
to $195,313,000, am increase of $17,415,- 
000, or almost 10. per cent, over the 
figure for the first half of 1926. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1927, the United States trade with Japan 
aggregated $685,520,000, an advance of 
3.4 per cent over the 1925-26 value of 
$663,063,000. Of this total imports ac- 
counted for $318,109,000, an increase of 
2.2 per cent, while exports valued at 
$267,401,000 showed a rise of 5.2 per 
cent. — 

This gain in our exports to Japan is 


* especially significant, since during the 


past 12 months, Japan has been con- 
fronted by trying econoniic conditions, 
fluctuating exchange and financial strin- 
genties which have been greatly aggra- 


» vated by the adverse reaction of the 


Chinese situation won all Eastern Asi- 
atic trade and upon the purchasing power 
of the people concerned. Although the 
United States suffered some decreased 
sales in Japan during the last three 
months of the fiscal year, the increases 
made during the first nine months proved 
sufficient to effect the gain noted. 

Price reductions were of noteworthy 
significance in both export and import 
trade. Preliminary returns show that 
we sold Japan approximately 46 per cent 
more raw cotton during 1926-27 than 
for the previous year, but at a loss of 
more than 2 per cent in value. An ad- 
vance of 20 per cent in sales of Douglas 
fir, cedar and wemlock was accompanied 
by a decline of 11 per cent in value, while 
wheat was similarly affected. The United 
States also imported from Japan 16.5 
per cent more raw silk than during the 
previous year, but paid only 4.6 per cent 
more for it. 

In connection with these trade condi- 
tions it is interesting to note the heavy 
volume of American trade with Japan 
during the fiscal year, The United States 
sold that country 1,820 bales of raw cot- 
ton, $23,000,000 worth of iron and steel 
manufacturers, $19,000,000 worth of 
machinery, 5,300 barrels of mineral oils, 
and 745,000,000 feet of Northwest soft- 


* wood lumber and timber. Additional sales 


of less value imeluded also 8,276,000 
pounds of tobacco, 58 tons of ammonia 
sulphate, 7,338,000 bushels of wheat, be- 


* sides $6, 000,000 of automotive products, 
i $5,500,000 of refined copper and large 


quantities of general merchandise. In re- 
turn the United States bought 60,471,000 
pounds of raw silk from Japan for which 
it paid $349,464,000, $12,770,000 worth of 
waste silk and silk fabrics, 6,000,000 
pounds of tea, $4,000,000 worth of pot- 
tery and 8,000,000 pounds of crab meat. 

Application made by the County Court 
of Lincoln County, West Virginia, for 
approval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed over Guyandotte River at Sehir- 
dan, West Virgina, under authority of 
State law. 


Plans Approved for Bridge 
Over Missis-ippi at Quincy 


Two applications for the approval of 
plans for the construction of bridges 
were approved August 30 by the Secre- 
tary of War, Dwight F. Davis, according 
to the Department of War. 

The applications approved are: 

Application made by the City of 
Quincy, Ill., for approval of plans of a 
bridge to be constructed over the Mis- 
sissippi River at said city, under auther- 
ity of an Act of Congress approved 
February 1, 1927. 


Additional news of Com- 
merce will be found on 


Page 6. 


Monthly, Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


1927 
38,023,635 
12,199,349 
55,200,623 
7,781,798 
11,294,075 
19,988,810 
42,160,629 
13,089,994 
3,860,509 
9,169,932 
7,907,439 
10,502.46 
76.4 


Freight revenue .......4 
Passenger revenue ....... 
‘Total incl. other revenue . 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net, from railroad 
MSOE avagexs 
Net after taxes, ete ate sik 
Net after rents .... 
Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 
July 


7 Months 
1926 
277,044,064 
83,473,506 
396,046,792 
52,229,517 
93,932,841 
146,572,878 
318,724,357 
82,322,435 
19,768,600 
62,407,831 
53,354,096 
10,518.43 
19.2 


1926 1927 
41,090,308 271,936,325 
12,827,126 81,866,707 
59,231,293 388,872,661 

7,587,538 50,087,388 
13,063,712 83,952,300 
20,784,540 145,338,469 
44,415,469 301,000,792 
14,815,824 87,871,869 

3,807,506 20,043,796 
10,999,007 67,721,592 

9,653,086 59,072,504 

10,518.43 10,502.46 

75.0 77.4 


1927 
3,842,636 
976,595 
5,322,815 
1,054,911 
1,350,289 
2,293,681 
5,078,215 
249,602 
350,000 
* 104,638 


5,090.24 


Atlantic Coast 
July 


Line Railroad. 
7 Months 
1926 
41,552,138 
14,330,341 
60,497,169 
_ 7,219,879 
10,646,607 
21,006,648 
41,657,570 
18,839,599 
3,852,905 
14,978,798 
12,687,520 
4,966.27 
68.9 


1926 
5,004,272 
1,478,016 
6,946,107 
1,180,284 
1,477,858 
2,701,732 
5,728,238 
1,217,869 

450,415 
766,289 
712,816 
4,970.31 
82.5 


1927 
36,690,553 
10,078,082 
50,730,291 

7,572,957 

9,938,895 
18,153,267 
38,443,409 
12,286,882 

8,501,800 

8,754,177 

8,472,804 

5,063.94 
75.8 


31,340 


95.3 


* Deficit. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| mittee Shown in Outline of Contents. 
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of Architects, the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the Associated General 
Contractors of America, the National 
Association of Builders Exchanges, the 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, the National Association of 


State Highway Officials, the American 
Railway Association and other similar 
groups of organized lumber consumers 
are represented will be accepted by those 
whom it is intended to benefit as a work 
unbiased, well considered, and authorita- 
tive.” 

Outline of Manual. 

Following is the full text of the draft 
outline of the forthcoming manual, as 
made public by Mr. Hoitman: 

Practical Significance Of Physical And 
Mechanical Properties Of Woods Used In 
Construction. Characteristics of woods 
used in construction. Interchangeability 
of species. Brief historical statement 
with certain fundamental considerations 
as to working stresses in structural tim- 
ber. Simple facts in reference to struc- 
tural properties of wood. Observations 
on timber tests. 

Significance of structural grading 
rules. Purpose of tests on structural 
timbers. Establishment of correct work- 
ing values. The effect of defects upon 
strength. 

The effect of seasoning, preservatives, 
and other conditioning processes upon 
strength. Minimum strength of struc- 
tural timber depends very much more 
upon grade than upon species. 

Density rule. Density grading appli- 
cable only to pine and fir. Importance 
of placing limitations on size of knots. 
Strength of all species: generally goes up 
with weight. 

Close relationship between medium 
rate of growth, small knots, and dense 
material. Effect of factors other than 
defects upon strength such as density, 
species, and moisture content. 

Moisture content independent of den- 
sity. Cause, prevention, and significance 
of blue stain. Dry rot and remedies. 

Purpose of basic grading rules. Stand- 
ardization or equalization of grades a 
step toward more efficient utilization. In- 
spection and grade marking. Kiln 
drying. 

Relation between strength and specific 
gravity or bone dry weight of wood. 
Data on the effect of density and defects 
on the strength of structural columns 
of southern pines and Douglas fir. 
Working stresses for structural timbers. 

Safe working stresses for structural 
columns.* Method of storing and piling 
untreated timber after it is delivered on 
the job is an important factor in the 
strength of the completed structure. 

Small Hovufses and Farm Buildings: 

Framing and connections for princi- 
pal types of frame construction. Fram- 
ing and connections for ordinary or wood 
joinsted construction. Framing for slate, 
tile. and other heavy roofs. 

Building against shrinkage. Heavy 
timber barns. Bracing for barns. Con- 
struction methods for minor farm build- 
ings. 

Ceiling construction. Floor _ joists. 
Bridging and bracing. Beams and sup- 
ports. Studding. 

Wall framing. Ledger board and plate. 
Sheathing. Trussed and braced partitions. 

Party walls. Window framing (bay, 
casement, and dormer). Door framing. 
Plywood. Flooring. Steps. Fire places. 
Furring and lathing. 

Roof framing. Stair building. Fram- 
ing of wooden beams in party or fire 
walls. English half timbered houses. 

Interior trim. Color harmony. Mold- 
ing in assorted lengths. Painted and un- 
painted lumber. Anchors for wooden 
beams and girders. 

Wood framing around chimneys, flues, 
and heating apparatus. Cornice and gut- 
ters. Fire stopping in furred walls, stud- 
ded off spaces, partitions, wainscoting, 
stairs, ducts and chasés, floors and ex- 
terior walls. 

Short-length lumber. End-matched 
lumber. Dry lumber. Methods of pro- 
tecting lumber from the weather after 
delivery at the site. 

Selection of lumber. Special care should 
be given to the selection and treatment 
of lumber to be used under moist con- 
ditions. Preservation against both decay 
and insect attach. Insulation. 

Porch floors. Window and door open- 
ings. Maximum spans for joists and 
rafters. Projecttions and plan reading. 
Estimating and rules for taking off 
quantiseess. 

Industrial and miscellaneous buildings: 

Detailing stand-mill construction. De- 
tailing semi-mill construction. Detailing 
laminated-mill construction. 

Office buildings. Printing houses. 
Restaurants. Stores. Warehouses and 
work shops. Car barns. Foundries. 
Light and power plants. Railroad freight 
stations.. Ice houses. 

Special industrial buildings occupied 
exclusively for a special purpose or in- 
dustry such as dry cleaning establish- 
ments, grain elevators, ice-making 
plants, laboratories, oil houses, refrig- 
erating plants, soap factories, sugar re- 
fineries, smoke houses, slaugehter houses, 
also garages accommodating more than 
three cars, or in which cars are stored 
on more than one floor, secuttles on roofs, 
pent houses and,bulkhgads, tanks, sky- 
lights. ; 

Lapping, fishing and scarfing joints 
with illustrations of details controlling 
conditions and applications. Column 
splices and girder connections. Floor 
girders and joists. Joist hangers. 

Correct design for timber footings. 
Pile foundations. Anchorage for col- 
umns. Timber footings for temporary 














buildings. Form work for retaining 
walls. Details of trussed girders. Col- 
umn bases. 

Discussion of joints used in bearing, 





such as butt joints and bevel joints. 
Dovetail joints, mortise-and-tenon joints. 
Combination beams, Trussed beams or 





————————— 


girders. Spiked, screwed and bolted 
joints. 

Lateral resistance of spikes and nails. 
Common wood screws. Lateral resist- 
ance of lag screws. Lateral resistance 
of bolts and joints of trusses) Form 
work design with recommendations as 
to method of stripping, selection of 
stock, size, make-up and erection data 
and other information that will tend to 
reduce the cost of wood form work. 

Roof trusses and arches: 

Trusses with straight rafters. Tri- 
angular, King-post, and Fink trusses, 
Trusses for flat roofs. 

Queen-post, Warren and Howe trusses. 
Trusses with horizontal thrust such as 
Scissor and Hammer-beam trusses. 
Trusses with forces not applied at joints. 

Bow-string and lattice roof trusses. 
Trusses for temporary buildings such as 
sheds. Miscellaneous types of roof 
trusses. 

Bridges and trestles: 

Railroad Bridges—-Open deck trestles. 
Ballast deck trestles. Comparison of 
treated and untreated trestles. 

Falsework for reinforced concrete and 
masonry arches. Falsework for steel 
bridges. Floor systems for steel 
bridges. . ; 

Caissons. Cofferdams. Pile founda- | 
tions. Form work for concrete arches, 
Wood culverts. 

Highway Bridges—Pile and framed | 
trestles; Truss bridges. Box culverts. 
Bulkheads. Foundation piling. 

Floors and wearing: surfaces. 
servatives and processes. 

Wharves and docks: 

Wharves having the floor system or 
deck supported on piles. Wharves hav- 
ing the floor system supported on framed 
bents. Timber grillage. Detailing of 
piling and post substructures. Framing 
of caps, stringers, and subfloors. De- 
tails of deck construction. 

Precautions to be taken in salt water. 
Foundation work. Relative life of 
treated and untreated wharves and 
docks. 


. 


Pre- 





Inerease in Tariff 


Of China Postponed 


Nanking Government 
pends Effectiveness Pend- 
ing Reply to Merchants. 


Sus: | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
C), cigars, cigarettes, prepared tobacco, 
wines and alcoholic beverages. Leaf to- 
bacco will pay 12% per cent. 

Growth in Trade with China. 

Trade between the United States and 
China for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1927, amounted to $301,944,000 as com- 
pared with $283,722,000 for the preced- 
ing year, it was stated August 30 by the 
Regional Information Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

During the fiscal year 1926-27, United 
States export trade with the whole of 
China, including Hongkong and Kwang- 
tung, amounted to $125,682,000, an in- 
crease of $6,153,000, or 5 per cent over 
the previous year. Imports into’ the 
United States from China also advanced, 
the aggregate value of $176,262,000 
showing an increase of $12,106,000, or 
7.3 per cent. Thus the combined trade 
between the two countries represented 
a total of $301,944,000 compared with 
$283,722,000 for 1925-26. 

The increases in United States exports 
to China were well distributed. During 
the period surveyed, China bought ap- 
proximately 160,000 bales of our raw 
cotton, the increase in this one item 
representing the largest relative ad- 
vance among the export items. 

Further sales of American products to 
China also included 5,167,000 barrels of 
mineraloils, gas and fuel oil alone show- 
ing an increase; 6,052,000,000 cigar- 
ettes worth $10,478,000, an advance in 
both quantity and value; and 79,000,000 
pounds of leaf tobacco. Exports of ma- 
chinery to China netted the United States 
$4,200,000, while iron and steel amounted 
to $8,300,000. 

Hongkong and Kwantung both ab- 
sorbed larger amounts of these two prod- 
ucts. Manufacturing conditions, how- 
ever, combined with Germany’s competi- 
tion in low-priced material, tended to 
reduce our share in China’s consumption 
of dyes. 

Construction inactivity, except in Man- 
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Panama Commissary 
Division Publishes 


Its Market Needs 


Annual Consumption of 
Fruits and Other Refrig- 
erated Products 
Announced. 


y 


The Commissary Division of the Pan- 
ama Canal is in the market for almost 
every kind of fruit from the West Coast, 
and at all times is in the market for 
poultry and other refrigerated commodi- 
ties, according to a statement August 30 
by the Washington office of the Panana 
Canal. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Commissary Division of the Pan- 
ama Canal is in’the market for almost 
every kind of fruit from the West Coast, 
particularly apples in reasonably large 
quantities for holding purposes over a 
period of from six to eight months. The 
annual consumption of various fruits is 
approximately as follows: 


Apples, boxes ...sccestseeedes ° 
Apples, barrels See 
OMONE, WSESS 6i:i 6 5050.65-ecees 
OTaTiGes, WOES. ois. 00000 s veces 
Peaches, plums, grapes, pears, 
etc., in season, tons:......s... 250 
Fruits, dried, pounds .......... 80,000 


In addition the Commissary Division 
is in the market at all times fox all kinds 
of poultry and other refrigerated com- 
modities, the annual consumption of 
which is approximately the following: 
Poultry, pounds . . 250,000 
Eggs, cases 18,000 
Potatoes, tons ...... 3,000 
Lettuce, pounds é . 500,000 
Celery, heads .........+ .»» 150,000 
Onions, toms ......06- 500 
Cabbage, tons ......-++-- 500 


Purchases are usually onside in quanti- 
ties sufficient for two or more months’ 
consumption, depending on seasonal and 
market conditions. Frequent small ship- 
ments, however, are preferred to occa- 
sional large shipments. 

Lack of refrigerated space from the 
West Coast to Panama has in the past 
prevented proper investigation of West 
Coast markets, but with the additional 
space which it is understood will be avail- 
able through the addition of several more 
steamships in the North Pacific service, 
it is believed that there will be ample 
available space to take care of Commis- 
sary Division requirements. Information 
from chambers of commerce; steamship 
companies, interested organizations, etc, 
is solicited. Correspondence should be 
addressed to General Manager, Commis- 
sary Division, Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


18,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


British Spinning Firm 
Fined for Low Prices 


Cotton Yarn Association Levies 
Penalty for Sale Below 
Minimum It Fixed. 


A British spinning firm was fined £300 
by the Cotton Yarn Association of Eng- 
land for selling yarn below the minimum 
price fixed by the association, the De- 
partment of Commerce has just been ad- 
vised by the consulate im London (the 
value of the pound is about $4.8618). 

he Department’s .statement follows 
in full text: 

The Cotton Yarn Association of Eng- 
land has recently fined one of its mem- 
ber firms 300 pounds sterling for selling 
yarn, spun from American cotton, below 
the minimum prices fixed by the asso- 
ciation, according to an official statement 
by the association. 

Conferences have taken place between 
the directors of non-associated mills and 
the board of the association on the ques- 
tion of their joining the association 
along certain proposed lines. 

In pursuit of the policy for which it 
was formed, the association has now ap- 
pointed to its staff two persons whos® 
special function it will be to visit mills 
and advise on any point likely to arise, 
as well as to compare with the books of 
the mill the particulars of the daily sales 
made to, the association and particulars 
contained in the weekly reports. 

The above were the chief facts in the 
official statement of the Yarn Associa- 
tion issued on August 12, 1927. 


churia, reduced sales of lumber, while® 
in contrast exports of flour to China, 
especially to Hongkong, advanced prac- 
tically 50 per cent of the total 1,325,000 
barrels, an increase of 7O per cent over 
1926- 27, entering through that port. 
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Patents 


Two Claims Rejected Appellate Court Refuses to Review Facts 
| Because Special Finding Was Not Given 


‘And Others Granted 
~ On Lock for. Window 


©xaminers-in-Chief Rule on 
Patent for Improve- 
ment in Mech- 
anism. 


‘APPLICATION OF WINTER W. Myers. Ex- 
AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent 1638547 was issued to Myers on 
August 9, 1927, for an improvement in 
Locking Mechanism for Window Sashes, 
on application filed September 23, 1922. 

William Bohleber, for appellant. 

Some of appellant’s claims directed to 
a window sash closing device held unpat- 
entable as aggregations while other 
claims were considered as being drawn 
to good combinations and were allowed. 
The full text of the opinion of the Ex- 
aminers-in-Chief (Ide, Smith and Ruck- 
man) is as follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the examiner finally rejecting all of 
the claims of the application, 18 in num- 
ber, as aggregations, without the cita- 
tion of any references. 

The claims have been fully stated both 
in the examiner’s statement and the ap- 
pellant’s brief and it is not thought to 
be necessary to restate them here, as | 
reference may be made thereto. 


Window Latching Mechanism. 

The alleged invention is that of a win- 
dow latching mechanism comprising | 
parts for performing three functions. The 
device comprises two base plates, one to 
be mounted on top of the lower rail of 
an upper-window sash and the other to 
be mounted on top of the upper rail of | 
a lower window sash opposite the base 
plate on the upper sash. The upper sash 
bearing plate carries a latch engaging | 
means, a shade cord guilding roller, and | 
a holder for a window closing cord. The 
lower sash bearing plate carries a spring 
pressed carrying latch adapted to be op- 
erated in opposition to the spring by 
means of a card to be attached to the 
latch. This plate also carries an arm 
provided with two guide rollers over 
which may be pased a sash closing cord 
which may have one end thereof secured 
to the sash closing cord holder on the 
upper sash bearing plate. 





Locks in Closed Position. 

The latch would operate to lock the 
sashes in closed position whether the 
sashes were brought together by hand 
or any other means than the particular 
means shown by appellant or whether 
the sash closing means were mounted 
on different plates than those carrying 
the sash locking means, and the shade 
cord guilding means could be operated | 
as well as in appellant’s device if it were 
mounted on a bearing plate independent 
of the plate that bears either the latch- 
ing means or the sash closing means. 

Merely bringing independently oper- | 

* ating mechanisms into juxtaposition and 
there allowing each to work out its own 
effect without the production of some- | 
thing novel is not invention. (Hailes v. | 
Van Wormer, 20 Wall., 353). in re Smith, | 
271 O. G., 363; 262 F. 717. 

The selecting and putting together 
of the most desirable parts of different 
deyices in the same art, making a new | 
structure, better than any which pre- | 
ceded it, but in which each part operates 
in substantially the same way as in the 
old and effects substantially the same 
result is not a patentable invention. Ex- 
eelsior Steel Furnace Co. v. Williamson 
Heater Co., 286 F. 131. 

Successive in Use. 

The window sash closing device and 
the latch do not cooperate but are suc- 
cessive in their use. The latch operates | 
to lock the sashes after they have been 
brought together by the closing device. 
This construction is an aggregation 
since there is no combination between 
the two tools mounted on the single 
base and adapted to be brought into suc- 
cessive operation as in the case of John 
E. Thropp’s Sons Co. v. Seiberling, 44 
Sup. Ct., 346. 

We find each of claims 1 to 15, in- 
elusive, covers an aggregation of devices 
for producing different results. 

Claims 16, 17 and 18, however, are not | 
ageregative, the cord keeper on one part 
providing means for attaching a closing 
cord and the means on the other base 
plate providing means for guiding the 
closing cord in the operation of closing 
the window. The elements enumerated in 
these claims cooperate in the perform- 
ance of the single result of closing the 
window. 

The decision of the examiner rejecting 
claims 1 to 15, inclusive, on the ground 
of aggregation is affirmed. 

As to claims 16, 17 and 18, also re- 
jected on the ground of aggregation, the 
decision of the examiner is reversed. 





| court 
| The court 


| motion made for a general finding for 


| judgment. 


| %, 8, 9, 10; 4% 12, 16, 16 and. 17 


| conclusions of law drawn by the court 


| drawn by the court fro the facts he 


Defendants Failed to Request Specific Declaration of Law 
by Trial Court on Evidence Presented. 


Howarp S..LAHMAN, RECEIVER OF THE 
THE FARMERS AND MERCHANTS Na=- 
TIONAL BANK, ETC., ET AL., PLAINTIFFS 
IN ERROR, V. BURNES NATIONAL BANK 
or St. JOSEPH, Mo., A CORPORATION. 
No. 7513. Crrcurit Court oF APPEALS, 
EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

This action at law was tried by the 
District Court for the District of Ne- 
braska. The court made a general find- 
ing for the plaintiff. There was no spe- 
cific finding of facts and there was none 
requested. No motion was made for a 
general finding for the defendant and no 
request was made for a specific declara- 
tion of law. The Circuit Court held on 


these facts that no errors could be re- | 


viewed except those during the trial and 
before final judgment. 

T. S. Allen (C. H. Denney with him 
on the brief) for plaintiffs in error. E. 
W. Brown (E. J. Burkett, H. H. Wilson, 
and J. C. Landis, jr., with him on the 
brief) for defendant in error. 


Before Kenyon, Circuit Judge, and 





Molyneaux and John B. Sanborn, Dis- | 
trict Judges. 


Judge Molyneaux delivered the opinion | 
of the court. The full text follows: 


This actign is here on writ of error. 

The plaintiffs in error will be referred 
to hereafter as “defendants”; the de- 
fendant in error, as “plaintiff.” 

This is an action at law for the re- 
covery of money only. 


No Special Findings 


| Made by Court 


A jury was waived and the cause was 
tried to the. court. The court found 
generally for the plaintiff and noted in 
his findings: which ruling of the 
severally except.” | 
memorandum opin- 
No special findings 


“to 
defendants 
filed a 
the case. 


ion in 


| of fact were made by the court nor were 


any such findings requested by the de- 
fendants. No demurrer was filed to test 


| the sufficiency of the allegations of the 


plaintiff’s amended petition, nor was any 


the defendants, nor did the defendants in 
any manner seek to test the sufficiency 
of the allegations of the amended peti- 
tion until after the entry of the final 
No proposition of law was 
presented to the court in any manner 
for its determination until after the en- 
try of the judgment containing a gen- 
eral finding for the plaintiff. 

1. The defendant challenges the af- | 


| firmance of the judgment of the court 


below by assignments of error of which 
there are 17. In assignments 1, 2, 3, 4, 
de- 
fendant complains and assigns as error 
certain “findings” and “holdings” of the 
trial judge. In the absence of special 
findings as to matters of fact and as to | 


from the facts found, the general find- 

ings of the court are not open to review | 
by an appellate court except in so far 
as the rulings during the trial were ex- 


| cepted to and duly preserved by a bill 


of exceptions, as required by the statute: 


| Fleischmann Co. v. U. S., 270 U. S. 349, | 
| 355, and cases therein cited. 


Several Cases Cited 
In Support of Rule 


The rule was stated in Humphreys v. | 


| Third National Bank (C. C. A.), 75 Fed. 
| 852, 855, as follows: 


“When a party in the Circuit Court 
waives a jury, and agrees to submit his 


| ease to the court, it must be done in 


writing; and if he wishes to raise any 


| question of law upon the merits in the | 
; court above he should request special- 
| findings of fact by the court, framed like 

| @ special verdict of a jury, and then re- 


serve his exceptions to those special | 


| findings, if he deems them not to be sus- 


tained by any evidence; and if he wishes 
to except to the conclusions of law 


should have them separately stated and 
excepted to. In this way, and in this 
way only, is it possible for him to review 
completely the action of the court below 
upon the merits. A general finding in 
favor of the party is treated as a general 
verdict.” 

Again the rule is 


stated in Denver | 


Lee et al., 18 Fed. (2d) 11, 15 (The | 


| United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 


525, Volume II): 

“When an action at law is tried with. 
out a jury by a Federal court, and it 
makes a general finding, or a special 
finding of facts, the act of Congress 


forbids a reversal by the appellate court | 
| ments. 


of that finding, or the judgment thereon, 
‘for any error of fact’ (Rev. Stat. Sec. 
1011; U. S. Comp. Stat. 1913, Sec. 1672, 
p. 700), and a finding of fact contrary 


to the weight of the evidence is’an error | * : oe 
| Eleven of the Circuit Court of Appeals 


of fact,” citing: Hirning v. Livestock 
Nat. Bank (C. C. A.) 1 Fed. (2d) 307; 
Highway Trailer Co. v. City 


A. T. & S. F. Ry. (C. C. A.), 270 Fed. 1; 


of Des | 
Moines (C. C. A.) 298 Fed 71; U. S. vy. | 


| was filed 
| cannot be taken as constituting a special 
| finding of fact within the above rule: 
| Dickinson v. 
| 250; British Queen Min. Co. of Colo. v. 


1 U. & 


| v. Webb, 7 
| County Gas Co, v. 


| v. Smith, 191 Fed. 502; | 
First Nat. Bank, 61 Fed. 809; | 
| Townsend v. Beatrice Cemetery Assn., 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Mason v. U. 8S. (C. C. A.), 219 Fed. 547; 


Union Pac. v. Laughlin (C. C. A.), 75 
Fed. 544; Seep v. Ferris-Haggarty Cop- 
per Min. Co. et al. (C. C. A.), 75 Fed. 
852; McClay v. Fleming (C. C. A.), 271 
Fed, 472; Stoffregen v. Moore (C. C. A.), 
271 Fed. 680; Gartner v. Hays, (C. C. 
A.) 272 Fed. 896; Pennock Oil Co. v. 
Roxana Pet. Co. (C. C. A.), 289 Fed. 
416; Fleischmann Const. Co. y U. S., 
270 U. S. 349; 46 S. Ct. 284, 70°L. Ed. 
624, 


Assignment Not Reviewable 
As to Legality of Judgment 

An assignment that judgment is con- 
trary to law is not reviewable. Ireton 
v. Penn. Co., 185 Fed. 84; Craig v. Door, 
145 Fed. 307; U. S. v. Gordin, 9 Fed. (2d) 
394; Smith v. Hopkins, 120 Fed. 921; 


| Humphreys v. Third Nat. Bank of Cin- 


cinnati, 75 Fed. 852; Chicago Terminal 
Trans. R. Co. v. Bomberger, 130 Fed. 
884; Liberty Oil Co. v. Condon Nat. 
Bank, 271 Fed. 928; Pennok Oil Co. v. 
Roxana Pet. Co., 289 Fed. 416; Chicago, 
M. & St. P. Ry. v. Geo. A. Hormel & 


| Co., 240 Fed. 381. 


A memorandum opinion of the court 
in this case. Such oponion 


Planters Bank, 16 Wall. 
Baker Silver Min. Co., 139 U. S. 222, 11 
Sup. Ct. 523; Lehnen vy. Dickson, 148 
71, 13 Sup. Ct. 481; Kentucky 
Life & Acc. Ins. Co. v. Hamilton, 63 Fed. 
93; York v. Washburn, 129 Fed. 
Craig v. Dorr, 145 Fed. 307; U. S. v. 
Sioux City Stock Yds. Co., 167 Fed. 126; 
Keeley v. Ophir Hill Consol. Min. Co., 
169 Fed. 598; Gibson v. Luther, 196 Fed. 
203; Java Cocoanut Oil Co. v. 
Valley Nat. Bank, 300 Fed. 305; Fleisch- 
mann Const. Co. v. U. S., 270 U. S. 349, 
46 Sup. Ct. 284; Swanson v. Continental 
Cas. Co., 12 Fed. (2d) 410; China Press 
Fed. (2d) 581; Nowata 


680; Mason v. U. S., 219 Fed. 547; Mason 
Nat. Bank of 
Com. v. 


138 Fed. 381; Central Tr. Co. v. Fidelity 


Co. v. Des Moines, 298 Fed. 71; City of 
Goldfield v. Rogers, 249 Fed. 39. 
At the close of the general finding 


| for the plaintiff and judgment on such 


finding, the court notes the following ex- 
ception: “To which ruling of the court 
defendants severally except.” Such gen- 


| eral exception taken to the general find- 
| ings and judgment of the court, presents 


nothing to this court for review. Keeley 
vy. Ophir Hill C. M. Co., 169 Fed. 598; 


| Mason v. Smith, 191 Fed. 402; Blumen- 
| feld v. Mogi & Co., 295 Fed. 123; Insur- 


ance Co. vy. Sea, 21 Wall. 158; Lake Shore 


| & M. S. Ry. Co. v. Eder, 174 Fed. 944; 


Hekking v. Pfaff, 91 Fed. 60; Nat. Surety 
Co. v. U. S., 200 Fed. 142; Highway 


| Trailer Co. v. Des Moines, 298 Fed. 71; 


U. S. v. Atchison T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
270 Fed. 4; Mercantile Trust Co. v. 
Wood, 60 Fed. 346; U. S. F. & G. Co. v. 
Board of Com’rs, 145 Fed. 151; Webb v. 


| Nat. Bank of Republic, 146 Fed. 717; 


Morris v. Canada, 80 Fed. 739. 
There being a general finding by the 


| court for the plaintiff, and no specific 


finding of facts, and none requested, and 
no motion having been made for a gen- 
eral finding for the defendant and no re- 


| quest being made for specific declaration 


of law, no errors can be reviewed in this 
court except those arising during the 


| trial and before the final judgment. 


The facts cannot be reviewed. 


Sufficiency of Petition 
Not Raised as Issue 


2. The defendants discussed in their 
brief the sufficiency of  plaintiff’s 
amended petition. The sufficiency of the 


| petition not having been raised by de- 
| murrer, 
| cannot be considered and reviewed here. 


motion, request of exception, 
U. S. F. & G. Co. v. Board of Com’rs, 
145 Fed. 151; Pennok Oil Co. v. Roxana 
Pet. Co., 289 Fed. 416 and authorities 


| there cited. 


2 


3. In assignments 13 and 14 de- 


| fendants complain that the court erred 


aeukiak 3 dee C | in not considering certain exhibits which 
ivestock Commission Company et al. v. | were admitted in evidence by the court. 


The exhibits were in evidence and the 
presumption is that the court did con- 


sider them. 


4. In assignment 6 the defendants 
complain: “The court erred in admit- 
ting evidence as to the reliance of plain- 
tiff bank upon said alleged oral agree- 

This assignment is too general and 
does not set forth the evidence objected 
to, neither in substance nor at all. The 
assignment does not comply with Rule 


and therefore cannot be considered. 
5. The remaining assignment of er- 
ror, No. 5, is as follows: 


“The court erred in admitting testi- 
mony of the plaintiff, bank’s vice presi- 


564; | 


Pajaro | 
| some officers 





| (2d) 108 (The United 








Window Locks 


dent that in June, 1922, at a meeting 
of some officers and directors of the 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank 
of Fairbury, Nebr., he told them that 
the plaintiff in the future would charge 
matured notes to the defendant bank at 
maturity, and that they agreed; and the 
court further erred in admitting evi- 
dence of a similar conversation at Fair- 
bury, in January, 1924, for the reason 
that said evidence tended to prove an 
oral contract concerning which parol evi- 
dence is inadmissible under the statute 
of frauds, and for the. further reason 
that said alleged agreements weresnot 
binding on the plaintiff. 


Exceptions Not Taken 
To Rulings of Court 

That part of the assignment which 
reads as follows: 

“And the court further erred in ad- 
mitting evidence of a similar conversa- 
tion at Fairbury, in January, 1924, for 
the reason that said evidence tended to 


prove an oral contract concerning which 
parol evidence is inadmissible under the 
statute of frauds, and for the further 
reason that said alleged agreements were 
not binding on the plaintiff” cannot 
be considered for the reason that it 
does not comply with the requirements 


of Rule Eleven of the Circuit Court of 
| Appeals and does not set forth, nor in 


any way designate or point out to the 
court the evidence complained of. N. 
W. Steam Boiler and Mfg. Co. v. Gr. 
Lakes Eng. Wks., 181 Fed. 38; Bandy v. 
U. S., 245 Fed. 98; Garrett v. Pope Mo- 
tor Car Co., 168 Fed. 905; Cass County 
v. Gibson, 107 Fed. 363; Atlas Distilling 
Co. v. Rheinstrom, 86 Fed. 244; Gallot 
v. U. S., 87 Fed. 446; Burchett v. U. S., 
194 Fed. 821. 


In assignment No 5 the defendant 


| complains: 


“The court erred in admitting testi- | 
| mony of the plaintiff bank’s vice presi- 


dent that in June, 1922, at a meeting of 
and directors of the 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank 


| at Fairbury, Nebr., he told them that 

the plaintiff in the future would charge ; 
| matured notes to the defendant bank at 
Henry Oil Co., 269 | 
Fed. 742; Stoffregen v. Moore, 271 Fed. | 
| to this evidence was: “defendant objects | 


maturity, and that they agreed;” 
The only objection taken at the trial 


to the question unless he fixes the in- 
dividual director.” The objection was 
overruled and no exception was taken 


| to the ruling. 
Tr. Co., 282 Fed. 233; Highway Trailer 


Assignments of error not saved by ex- 


| ceptions in the trial will not be consid- 
| ered by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Fuller Process Co. v. Texas Co., 16 Fed. 
States Daily, 
Yearly Index Page 3606, Volume I); 
Allen v. Cartan & Jeffrey Co., 7 Fed. 
(2d) 21, 23; St. Clair v. U. S., 12 Fed. 
(2d) 376, 378; Hood v. U. S., 14 Fed. 


| (2d) 925; Hammert v. U. S., 14 Fed. (2d) 
| 827 (The United States Daily, Yearly 
| Index Page 2836, Volume I); C. M. & 


St. P. Ry. Co. v. Harrelson, 14 Fed. 
(2d) 893 (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index Page 2998, Volume I). 


Evidence Objected to 


| Not Found Prejudicial 


Even though a proper assignment had 
been made the evidenec objected to was 
not prejudicial and it is the rule that: 

“In an action at law, tried by the court 
without a jury, there is not the same 
necessity for nice distinctions in rulings 
upon the admission of evidence as when 
such evidence goes to a jury, for the 
same judicial mind which would exclude 
improper evidence from the jury can 
disregard it in considering the case; and 
hence when there appears sufficient legal 
evidence to justify the conclusions 
reached, an appellate court will not re- 
verse the judgment, 
irrelevant evidence was heard, and was 
not positively excluded by order.” Miller 
v. Houston City St. Ry. Co., 55 Fed. 366. 

This rule is also laid down in Hinckley 
v. Pittsburgh Bessemer Steel Co., 121 
U. S. 264; Monmouth Mining Co. v. Salt 
Lake Co., 151 U. S. 447; Dorsheimer v. 
Glenn, 51 Fed. 404; Vera Cruz Co. v. 
Waddell et al., 155 Fed. 401. 

In the last case it was said: 

“It matters little whether a court try- 
ing a case without the intervention of 
a jury formally excludes evidence which 
it has necessarily had to hear in order 
to determine its relevancy at the time 
when offered, or at the end, when it con- 
siders the whole with a view of matur- 
ing its judgment, for the fact that it 
remains in the record does not neces- 
sarily imply that it was improperly con- 
sidered in making the final decision.” 

The objection as before stated, was: 
“The defendant objects to the question 
unless he fixes the individual director.” 

It is difficult to see wherein the de- 
fendant was prejudiced by Mr. Burnes, 
the vice president, not pointing out which 
one of the particular directors or officers 
of the bank that was present at the 
meeting and took part in the conversa- 
tion made the particular statements. It 
is not material which director made the 
statement. 

For the reasons assigned, we think 
that the judgment of the court below 
should be and is affirmed. 

July 20, 1927, 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


July 


7 Months 


Norfolk & Western Railway. 
July 7 Months 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railway. 
July 7 Months 


although certain | 








Medical Preparations 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep Without CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Detisions 


APPEAL AND ERROR: Federal Courts: Trial by Court without Jury: Ap- 

pellate Review.—Where an action at law is tried without a jury by a 
Federal court, there being a-general finding by the court for plaintiff, and no 
specific finding of facts, and none requested, and no motion having been 
made for a general finding tor defendant and no request being made for a 
specific declaration of law, held, no errors can be reviewed in the appellate 
court except those arising during the trial and before final judgment.—Lah- 
man, Receiver, v. Burness National Bank (Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1860, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


APPEAL AND ERROR: Federal Courts: General Findings: Appellate Re- 

view.—Where an action at law is tried without a jury by a Federal court, 
held, in the absence of special findings as to matters of fact and as to con- 
clusions of law drawn by the court from the facts found, the general findings 
of the court are not open to review by an appellate court in so far as the rul- 
ings during the trial were excepted to and duly preserved by a bill of excep- 
tions, as required by statute——Lahman, Receiver, v. Burness National Bank. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit).—(The United States Daily, Yearly 


Index Page 1860, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


dence.—In an action at law, tried by the court without a jury, when there 
appears sufficient legal evidence to justify the conclusions reached, an ap- 
pellate court will not reverse the judgment, although certain irrelevant evi- 
dence was heard and was not positively excluded by order.—Lahman, Re- 
ceiver, v. Burness National Bank (Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit). 
—Yearly Index Page 1860, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


SSIGNMENTS: Operation and Effect: Rights and Liabilities of Parties: Re- 
ceivers.—Where one company agreed to pay another for advancement of 
money upon its receivables, so as to enable it to us proceeds of the accounts 
without awaiting their maturity or payment, held, assignment pursuant to 
contract operates to pass legal title to account, to vest in assignee the owner- 
ship of proceeds received therefrom, and the contract constitutes. assignor the 
agent of assignee for purpose of collection and the receiver of the assignor 
has no greater rights under the contract than could be asserted by assignor.— 
Estes v. E. B. Estes & Sons (District Court, District of Massachusetts).— 
Yearly Index Page 1858, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


SSIGNMENTS: Operation and Effect: 


Rights of Receiver—Where one 


company agreed to pay another for advancement of money upon its re- 
ceivables, so as to enable it to use proceeds for the accounts without awaiting 
their maturity or payment, held, court is not called upon to inquire into rea- 
sonableness of compensation and the receiver for the first company is bound 
by the company’s contract.—Estes v. E. B. Estes & Sons (District Court, 
District of Massachusetts).—Yearly Index Page 1858, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


ANKRUPTCY: Referee’s Orders: Appoiritment of Appraisers: Compensa- 
tion—Where referee’s order appointing appraisers did not fix their com- 
epnsation or the rate or measure thereof, held, allowance recommended for ap- 
praisers disallowed.—In re Benjamin Kaufman, Inc. (District Court, Southern 
District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1680, Col. 7, Volume IT). 


ANKRUPTCY: Receivers: Power to Protect Property: Expenses.—A re- 

ceiver in bankruptcy is, by virtue of his appointment, merely authorized 
to protect and preserve property of the estate within the jurisdiction of the 
court appointing him and, held, the receiver should not incur traveling and_ 
other expenses elsewhere without instructions from the court or other ap- 
proval in advance.—In re Benjamin Kaufman, Inc. (District Court, Southern 
District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1680, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


ONSTITUTIONAL LAW: Due Process: Service of Process on Non-Resident. 
4 —Where a State statute constitutes the secretary of state the agent of 
non-resident motorists for the purpose of service in actions growing out of 
the use or operation of automobiles upon State highways, held, statute con- 
stitutional as to defendant who had timely notice of pendency of proceeding.— 
Kelly v. Finley (District Court, Western District of Wisconsin).—Yearly In- 


dex Page 1858, Col. 6 (Volume II). 


% 


Patents and Trade Marks 


ATENTS: Patenability: Window Sash Closing Device——Where appellant 
claims the combination of window sash closing device and a latch and the 
latch operates to lock upper and lower sashes after they have been brought 
together by the closing device, such a construction is an aggregation and not 
within the combination outlined in Thropp v. Seiberling, 44 Sup. Ct. 346.— 
Myers, Winter W., Ex parte (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office)—Yearly In- 


dex Page 1860, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


(TRADE 


MARKS: Descriptive Properties of Goods: Difference in Selling Rou- 


tine: Medical Remedies.—Remedies for diseases of stomach and bowels 
are of same descriptive properties as remedies for numerous disordgrs which 
may be due to diseases of stomach and bowels, even though the one sort 
of remedy is sold by druggists directly to consumers while the other is sold 
on physicians’ prescriptions.—Kessinger v. Cole Chemical Co, (Acting Com- 


missioner of Patents, Patent Office: 
(Volume II). ~ 


1927).— Yearly Index Page 1860, Col. 5 


Traile Marks on Medical Remedies 
Are Found to Be Confusing to Public 


Owner of “Orgatone’”’ Is Sustained by Commissioner of 
Patents in Petition to Cancel ‘“‘Organ-O-Tones.”’ 


KESSINGER V .COLE CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
CANCELLATION 1396. ACTING COM- 
MISSIONER OF PATENTS. PATENT OF- 
FICE. , 

A petition by the owner of the mark 
“Orgatone” was made that the mark 
“Organ-O-Tones” be canceled. The 
owner of the mark “Organ-O-Tones” 
contended that his mark was used on a 
different sort of medical remedy and that 
the respective sales methods differed 
so that there would be no confusion. 
This contention was not accepted as con- 
trolling and the Acting Commissioner 
of Patents directed that the mark “Or- 
gan-O-Tones” be canceled. 

G. W. Earnshaw and C. L. Parker rep- 
resented Kessinger. James L. Harris 
represented Cole Chemical Company. 

The full text of the opinion of Act- 
ing Commissioner Kinnan follows: 


This case comes on for review, on ap- | 


peal of the petitioner, Harry T. Kessin- 
ger, of the decision of the examiner of 
trade-mark interferences dismissing the 
petition and recommending that the reg- 
istration of the respondent, Cole Chemi- 
cal Company, be not canceled. 

The respondent, Cole Chemical Com- 
pany, has obtained registration of the 
notation “Organ-O-Tones” as a trade- 
mark, used upon medical preparations to 
be taken internally for a general tonic, a 
nerve tonic, a tonic for retarded develop- 
ment of children, an ovarian tonic, prep- 
aration for use in the treatment of 
hyperthyrodism, goitre, glandular swell- 


trade-mark, registration No. 111243, July 
4, 1916, used on a remedy for bowel and 


' stomach diseases. 


Both parties have taken testimony. 


The evidence presented on behalf of 
petitioner discloses substantially contin- 
uous use of his mark since registration 
in 1916, which is from a date long prior 
to the earliest date of adoption and use 
by the respondent, Cole Chemical Com- 
pany, of its mark. There is some con- 
tention on behalf. of respondent that of 
recent years petitioner has no’ used his 
mark by reason of the falling cff of the 
demand for his goods. There is not suf- 
ficient proof to ®upport a holding that 


Trade Marks 


Pay for Appraisers . 
Denied as Referee 


Did Not Fix Amount 


Receiver in Bankruptcy Case 
Allowed Unauthorized 
Expenses Not Ruled 
Exorbitant. 


IN THE MATTER OF BENJAMIN KAUE- 
MAN, INC., BANKRUPT. BANKRUPTCY 
41-274. District Court, SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 


The, referee’s order appointing --ap- 
praisers did not fix their compensation 
and the court held herein that the allow- 
ance recommended would be disallowed. 
The court also points out that a receiver 
in bankruptcy should not incur expenses 
in jurisdictions other than that of. his 
appointment without the prior authoriza- 
tion of the court, but unauthorized travel- 
ling expenses involved in this case were 
specially allcewed. 

The full text of Judge Thacher’s opin- 
ion follows: 


The matter is here on report’ of 
Referee recommending allowance. of 
compensation to Receiver, his attorneys, 
to the attorneys for the petitioning 


| 


creditors, the attorney for the bankrupt,/ r 


and to the appraisers. Unfortunately, 
the Referee’s, order appointing the ap- 
praisers does not fix their compensation 
or the rate or measure thereof. General 
Order XLV requires that this be. done 
in the order appointing them. I do not 
see how the failure to comply with the 
General Order can be overlooked with- 
out ignoring it entirely and defeating 
the practice which it prescribes. The 
allowance recommended for the ap- 
praisers must, therefore, be disallowed. 

So far as the other allowances recom- 


| mended by the Referee are concerned, I 


think them proper and 
recommencations, 
Travel Expenses Unauthorized. 

This matter has given me much con- 
cern with regard to the very large ex- 
penditures incurred by the Receiver for 
expenses of living and travel outside of 
the District, not only of himself but of 
others who were sent to various cities 
throughout the United States where the 
bankrupt had stocks of goods. A. re- 
ceiver in Bankrupttcy, like any other 
receiver, by virtue of his appointment 
is merely authorized to protect and pre- 
serve the property of the estate within 
the jurisdiction of the Court appointing 
him, and the practice disclosed by this 
record under which this Receiver traveled 
throughout the United States without 
any instructions from the Court or any 
approval in advance of the expenditures 
made cannot be approved. 

Expenses Not Exorbitant. 

The Referee has, however, found-—and 
I concur in his finding—that what wa 
done was advantageous to the estat 
and I am satisfied after conference with 
the Receiver that the expense was not 
exorbitant in view of the difficulties en- 
countered and the necessity for prompt 
action. I see no reason, however, for 
the Receiver’s having proceeded with- 
out the approval of the Court, which 
might have been obtained ex parte, and 
if there had been objection from any of 
the creditors to his accounts I think a 
serious question would have arisen’ as 
to their approval. 

The Receiver, however, was acting 
upon the earnest insistence of a Commit- 
tee representing a very large majority 
of the creditors, and his accounts were 
approved by the Referee at a meeting 
regularly called, of which all the credi- 
tors had notice. Under these éircum- 
stances I pass his accounts, but in so 
doing do not wish to be understood as 
approving the practice disclosed by this 
record. 
ig etn rare iT 


commerce upon the goods to which it has 
been applied. 


approve. his 


Testimony Is Supported. 

The evidence of petitioner that the 
business carried on under the trade mark 
is continuing is supported by his testi- 
mony, is corroborated by the testimony 
of the druggist Jackson, and inferential- 
ly by that of the stenographer Della 


‘Bachler. It must be held, in consequence, 


that the petitioner is the owner of his 
mark upon which the petition for cancel- 
lation is based. 


In view of the foregoing, the questions 
here to be reviewed are the similarity 
of the marks and of the goods to which 
they are applied. 


a) 


The marks, if they be deemed applied « 


to the same general class of goods, are 


petitioner is not still using his mark in [Continued 6n Page 12, Column 2.] 


a | 


Do you USE 
your Washington experts? 


(Their services cost you nothing ) 


HE UNITED STATES DAILY has a staff of 47 
experts ready to dig up for you in the Washington 
bureaus of the Government information on almost any con- 
ceivable subject; particularly information relating to busi- 


¢ 


ness, productior., manufacturing, distribution and advance- 


ment of trade in general. Their services are yours for the 
asking. 


1927 

Freight revenue ........++e0++- 16,709,121 
Passenger revenue .....+eeeee+ 2,403,649 
Total incl. other revenue ....... 20,321,744 
Maintenance of way ........... 2,500,479 
Maintenance of equipment ..... 4,454,831 
Transportation expenses ....... 7,073,707 
Total expenses incl. other ...... 15,598,923 
Net from railroad coccccee 4,922,821 
MOR cc ccses 1,027,749 
Net after taxes, etc. .....eee002 3,889,675 
Net after rents hedabecaae-Gietaoe 
Average mil-s operated ........ 5,642.88 
Operating ratio .....csecceeees 75.8 


1926 
18,135,499 
2,606,488 
22,192,585 
2,823,522 
4,306,776 
7,048,437 
15,369,172 
6,823,413 


1927 1926 
117,729,888 116,959,388 
14,947,648 16,126,493 | 
141,535,274 142,273,776 | 
16,953,010 17,298,472 | 
30,744,552 31,885,484 
50,004,724 49,976,369 
106,746,264 107,185,385 
34,789,010 35,088,391 
673,362 7,043,561 6,461,720 
5,839,759 27,718,094 28,596,190 
5,608,369 26,337,921 26,472,745] 2,786,624 
5,648.95 5,641.76 5,647.83 | 2,241.78 

69.3 75.4 45.3 | 63.1 


1927 
8,218,248 
606,998 
9,175,505 
1,243,970 
1,845,129 
2,387,056, 
5,798,833 
3,381,672 
850,000 


2,530,246 


1926 
9,838,334 
754,437 
10,930,854 
1,456,867 
1,773,758 
2,498,995 
5,967,654 
4,963,205 
1,000,000 
3,961,491 
4,260,062 
2,241.48 

54.6 


1927 
58,782,273 
4,079,243 
65,159,355 
8,724,331 
13,284,740 
17,169,813 
41,385,167 
23,774,188 
5,950,000 
17,815,140 
19,468,886 
2,241.78 


1926 
58,823,818 
4,391,267 
65,495,417 
8,950,122 
12,179,428 
16,900,748 
40,015,193 
25,480,224 
5,575,000 
19,896,699 
21,899.060 | 
2,241.48! 


@ eee | 


1927 

2,522,504 
251,925 
2,856,317 
408,986 
740,825 
895,018 
2,152,064 
704,253 
193,200 
511,053 
869,417 
231.46 


75.3 


1926 

2,565,120 
267,714 
2,932,000 

395,73) 
946,093 
834,247 
2,284,460 
647,540 
207,800 
439,157 
761,202 
251.46 

7.9 


1927 
16,918,291 
1,626,780 
19,155,553 
2,642,538 
6,088,020 
6,279,996 
15762,349 
3,393,204 
1,175,600 
2,217,381 
4,760,550 
231.46 

2.3 


1926 
16,686,164 
1,692,327 
19,062,916 
2,587,740 
6,138,730 
6,053,861 
15,537,016 
3,525,900 
1,241,400 
2,281,972 
4,897,832 
231.46 

$1.5 


ings, deficient milk secretion, disorders 
of the kidneys, disorders of che prostate 
gland, metorrhagia and menorrhagia, sex- 
ual neurasthenia, and asthma, and. prepa- | 
ratiens for the relief of vomiting and 
nausea of pregancy, for the relief of high 
blood pressure, for neutralizing the acid 
wastes of the system, and for the relief 
of too profuse menstruation, 
“Orgatone” Registered In 1916. 
The petitioner, Harry T. Kessinger, 
conducting a business under the name of 
The Orgatone Company, claims. regist ra- 
| tion of the notation “Orgatone” as a 
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Mining 


Bureau of Mines Recommends Organized 
3 Cooperation to Make Coal Mining Safe 


‘Standard Form to Be Used by Officials and Employes in 
United Effort to Prevent Accidents. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the business policy of the mine or indus- 
trial ‘concern. 

Membership. 

For coal mining, the membership may 
be divided into three groups. The first 
group should include all supervisory offi- 
tials, such as: The superintendent and 
Assistants, the mine foreman and assist- 
ants, the mine examiners and firebosses, 
the alriver boss, the tipple foreman, the 

“dabor foreman, and similar employees. 
‘The membership of these individuals in 
the safety organization should be per- 
tThanent. 

-“Mhe second group should consist of: 
Three to ten miners and loaders, selected 
“from different sectiqns of the mine, a 
motorman and helper, a track layer and 
helpér, one or two shot firers, a wireman, 
a bricklayer, a timberman and helper, an 
electrician and helper, a machinist and 
helper, and one or two men working on 
the surface. The members of this group 

hould serve for three months and may 

e selected by the employees or may be 

P bppointed by the superintendent, mine 

breman, or safety engineer. 

,The third group should include: The 
office clerk, supply clerk, timekeeper, 
shipping clerk, mining engineer, com- 
pany physician, and similar employees. 
If more than one employee of a particu- 
lar type is available, membership for 

«that type should be limited to three 
months—the selection to be made by the 
manager, superintendent or safety engi- 
tieer. The state mine inspector should 

be urged to serve in person or appoint a 
representative as a member of this group. 


Minutes of Each Meeting 
Should Be Recorded 


Meetings should be held at least once 
each month, preferably at the mine of- 
fice#after regular working hours. The 
discussion, however, should be limited 
Strictly to subjects pertaining to safety. 
Minutes of each meeting should be re- 
corded and kept available for examina- 
tion by company officials, employes, and 
State mining inspectors. Recommenda- 
tiofs intended to promote safety and ac- 
cident prevention may be submitted to 
the ‘mine manager if sdopted by majority 
vote at any meeting. 

If the mine operates with more than 
one shift daily, each shift should have 
a’ separate safety organization, and 
joint. meeting should be held as often 
as practicable. If the mining company 
operates more than one mine within a 
convenient distance, joint meetings of all 
safety organizations should be held at 
least once every three months. 

In addition to the regular meetings of 
the safety organization a general meet- 
ing-for all employes and their families 
should be held at least once a month. 
School auditoriums can usually be se- 
cured: for this purpose, or outdoor meet- 
ings may be held when weather permits. 
lf general meetings are impractical, 
sectional safety meetings can be held at 
the noon hour for groups of employes 
within the mine. 


Organization Success 
Depends on Manager 


Mine Manager. The success or fail- 
ure,of a safety organization at a mine 
depends largely upon the mine manager. 
He should therefore manifest a keen 
interest in all safety activities, attend 
all safety meetings, and keep properly 
informed as to the progress being made. 
He should make known the policy of 
his company by posting a notice at each 
mine entrance reading essentially as fol- 
lows: : 

' “The enforcement of mining laws and 
the observenace of all safety rules are 
conditions of employment. at this mine. 
This applies to all officials and every 
person in the employ of this company.” 

The manager should issue orders that 
no person is to be employed in any ca- 
pacity who does not give definite assur- 
ance that he will support this policy of 
the company, and every official and em- 
ployee should be informed that dismissal 

, Will follow failure to continue such sup- 
port. The manager should have a 
pamphlet prepared and issued contain- 
‘jing the company’s safety rules and giv- 
ing specific and definite safety instruc- 
tions for each type of employment. 

Superintendent. In the absence of the 
‘anager these duties and the chairman- 
ship of the safety organization devolve 
upon the superintendent. But in any 

vent, he should also be an enthusiastic 
Supporter of the safety organization, at- 
tending all meetings and keeping thor- 
oughly informed as to progress being 
made; and he should likewise consider 
the practice of safety and accident pre- 
vention a condition of employment. 

Safety Engineer 
Should Have Certificate 
* Safety Engineer. The safety engineer 
Should coordinate the efforts of all offi- 
%ials, and employees in safety work. He 
shoutd have a certificate from the United 
States Bureau of Mines for competency 
in first-aid and in mine-rescue work, and 
‘Should be qualified to train men in both. 
The safety and rescue department at the 
wmine should be under his charge and it 
should be his duty to see that this equip- 
ment is maintained in efficient working 
tondition. He should investigate all fatal 
and serious accidents, arrange for the 
@are of the injured, keep informed of 
their condition, and report his findings to 
the superintendent. He should keep a 
detailed record of all accidents. He 
Should be empowered to provide safe- 
guards where required and to remedy all 
unhealthful or insanitary conditions he 
may find in or about the mine. 

{| The safety engineer should keep in- 
formed as to new safety devices and 
Practices and secure information and 
statistics of accident prevention for 
fresentation. to the safety organization 
He should prepare the program for all 
gafety meetings, arrange for first-aid 
nid mine-rescue contests, and ‘attend all 
district, state or national safety confer- 


ences as the accredited representative of 
his company. 

It is sometimes difficult to convince 
mine owners and officials that a safety 
engineer is necessary. Nevertheless, 
experience both in mining and in other 
industries has shown that organized 
safety work cannot be conducted effi- 
ciently unless there is some one to su- 
pervise and attend to all the details, re- 
lieving the superintendent or foreman 
of this burden, and it has also shown 
that a safety engineer is the man best 
fitted for these duties. He does not, 
however, relieve the foreman or super- 
intendent of the responsibility for law 
enforcement or maintenance of disci- 
pline, but, in this respect, works con- 
jointly with them and under their direc- 
tion. 

Cooperation of Workmen 


Declared Necessary 

At small mines the safety engineer 
may perform supplementary duties such 
as timekeeping, or issuing supplies, or 
he may, perhaps, act as compensation 
adjuster. For mining companies with 
two or three conveniently adjacent mines 
one safety engineer can supervise the 
safety work at the several properties. 
Large mining companies, however, 
should have a safety department with 
one safety director and with a safety 
engineer for each group of mines. 

Foremen and Assistants. The ulti- 
mate success of any foreman at a mine 
depends upon his ability to maintain a 
maximum of safety for the employes un- 
der his charge, because he can not have 
efficient operation unless accidents are 
reduced to the minimum. Production is 
important, but he fails in a larger re- 
sponsibility unless he makes safety the 
first consideration and sees that every 
employe under his direction is properly 
safeguarded against injury. If a fore- 
man or an assistant can not secure the 
cooperation of the workmen in the safety 
movement and voluntary service on the 
safety organization he lacks executive 
ability necessary for a supervisory mine 
official. The practice of safety being a 
condition of employment affords a means 
of rewarding those who support this 
policy of the company; refusal to co- 
operate in the movement is direct evi- 
dence of unfitness for employment. 

The mine foreman should require the 
rigid enforcement of the mining laws 
and all safety rules; he should discipline 
violators, and see that all employes, es- 
pecially those newly hired, receive in- 
structions in accident prevention. His 
own earnest and sincere example will be 
the best means of securing support from 
subordinate officials and employes. 


Ample Reward Accrues 


To Workmen 

Miners, Skilled Workers, and Labor- 
ers. The fact that they are the great- 
est beneficiaries of accident prevention 
inspire every miner, skilled worker, and 
laborer to render all possible assistance 
in making the mine and the mining com- 
munity safe places in which to work 
and live. They should welcome an op- 
portunity to serve as members of the 
safety organization and should assist 
the company officials in securing the 
strict enforcement of all mining laws 
and safety regulations, not only by per- 
sonal observance but also by aiding in 
the detection and punishment of any 
violation by others. For this service 
they will be amply rewarded by the 
safeguarding of their own lives and the 
lives of their fellow workmen. 

Clerks, Engineers, Physicians, and In- 
spectors. The members of this group 
can give the safety organization much 
valuable information. The clerk can re- 
port the number of employes, the amount 
of time lost through accidents, and simi- 
lar data. The mining engineer can dis- 
cuss future development and mining 
problems from the safety point of view. 
The physician can report the condition 
and the character of injuries sustained 
by employes as well as general infor- 
mation regarding the health of all per- 
sons employes at the mine. He should 
also become familiar with underground 
working conditions by making trips un- 
derground at least once monthly. The 
State mine inspector or his representa- 
tive can report conditions found at the 
mine during the last inspection. Other 
members of the group can assist by re- 
porting any knowledge of conditions that 
might lead to accidents. 

While the main purposes of the regular 
meetings of the mine safety organization 
are to stimulate and maintain interest in 
preventing accidents and to secure the 
full measure of cooperation between offi- 
cials and employes, the organization 
should also form a permanent nucleus 
for all other activities that may be em- 
ployed to reinforce the safety movement. 
These activities are so numerous that 
only brief mention can be made here of 
a few that have proved most effective, 
such as safety campaigns, safety con- 
tests, safety instruction, and the like. 

Safety Campaigns. The primary ob- 
ject of a safety campaign is to arouse 
accident prevention interest by intensive 
efforts put forth during a definite period 
of time. This may be 1, 3, 6, or i2 
months as determined by expediency. 
The first month of the fiscal year is the 
most desirable time for initiating such a 
campaign because records of .the acci- 
dent frequency rate during the preced- 
ing year are then freshly available for 
study and to provide a starting point for 
betterment during the ensuing year. 

The opening of the campaign should 
be announced by the president or gen- 
eral manager of the company in a prop- 
erly worded poster placed at each mine 
entrance and in written statements 
placed in each pay envelope at least two 
weeks in advance of the opening date, 
A safety meeting of all employes should 
be held under the auspices of the safety 
organization just prior to the campaign 
to outline the purpose and aim in view. 
The president or general manager of the 
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company should preside at this meeting, 
partly as a personal example of interest 
in safety and partly to express officially 
the importance of the subject from the 
company’s viewpoint. No other presid- 
ing official can accomplish equally good 
results. 

Similar meetings should be held at 
regular intervals during the campaign; 
if this is planned for a duration of but 
one month, the meetings should be held 
at least once each week. When condi- 
tions permit these meetings should be 
held in the evening. The wives of em- 
ployes should be urged to attend. Cap- 
able speakers should be secured: State 
mine inspectors, representatives of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, insurance com- 
pany inspectors, and many prominent 
mining officials are always available for 
this purpose. When necessary, interpre- 
ters should also be provided. 

Safety Instruction. Courses of in- 
struction in safety and first-aid can be 
given by the safety engineer, or possibly 
by representatives of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. If these can be ar- 
ranged during November, December, Jan- 
uary, and February, they with other ac- 
tivities, will help to: make the winter 
months very interesting. Speakers are 
readily obtained and school auditoriums 
are generally available; the school prin- 
cipal, teachers and pupils are usually 
eager to help with an entertainment. 
Public officials and clergymen are often 
willing to assist; and motion picture films 


on safety and other instructive subjects ' 


are obtainable without cost, except post- 
age or express, from the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Experiment Station, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Holmes Safety Association. The fore- 
going safety instruction, training, 
and other safety and welfare activities 
can be conducted to the best advantage 
by organizing a local chapter of the 
Holmes Safety Organization. When a 
number of neighboring mining companies 
are operating in a coal-mining district, 
the different local chapters of the Holmes 
Safety Organizations should have a dis- 
trict council to provide further means 
for cooperation, for exchanging views, 
for mutual aid in solving problems, and 
for maintaining closer relations between 
officials and employes. The Holmes 
Safety Association is established to meet 
these requirements, and its aims and ob- 
jects cover every activity of the safety 
movement useful in supplementing the 
mine safety organization. Applications 
for the formation of local chapters should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Holmes 
Safety Association, 4800 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

There is no necessity for the present 
high fatality and injury rate in coal 
mining. The excellent records made in 
accident prevention and health protec- 
tion at many coal mines indicate def- 
initely that a large number of the fatali- 
ties and injuries occurring at other mines 
can be prevented. To obtain this result, 
however, the management must be thor- 
oughly and whole-heartedly committed to 
the safety movement and to the ob- 
servance and enforcement of our present 
mining laws, while a full measure of 
cooperation must be had from the em- 
ployes. The safety organization outlined 
in this paper is commended as a means 
that has proved efficient and successful in 
fostering these conditions. 
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Freight Revenue 


Three Fourths Total Operating Expenses 
Of Railroads Due to Freight Service 


Total Amount Spent for All Traffic in 1926 Reported by 
I. C. C. as $4,669,337,000. 


An analysis of railway operating ex- 
penses to show their separation as be- 
tween freight and passenger and allied 
services is included by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its annual 
preliminary abstract of statistics of com- 
mon carriers for 1926, recently made 
public. 

Of total railway operating expenses 


-o the year amounting to $4,669,336,- 
736, the Commission’s statement gives 


$2,247,277,419 


as 


related 


solely to 


freight service and $784,855,175 as re- 
lated solely to passenger and allied serv- 


ices (mail, 


baggage, 


express, 


etc.); 


while $1,208,546,141 is “apportioned” to 
freight service and $422,287,758 is ap- 
portioned to passenger service. 


The railway operating revenues for the year were divided, according to the Com- 


mission’s abstract, as follows: 


RAILWAY OPERATING REVENUES. 


Total, All 

Districts 
$4,797,780,122 
«++ 1,041,816,167 
7,055,488 
1,921,650 
1,280,801 
96,156,677 
149,049,263 
17,111,346 
36,423,009 
64,852,808 
2,219,050 
825,435 
1,232,339 


Item. 
Freight 
Passenger 
Excess baggage 
Sleeping car ......... hes 
Parlor and chair car..... 
Mail 
Express 
Other pasenger-train 
Milk 
PRURERRIMEE = 5,69, ops, ‘ 
Special service train .... 
Other freight-train 
Water transfers—freight. 
Water transfers— 
passenger 

Water transfers—vehicles 
and livestock 

Water transfers—other. . 


2,319,216 


7,109,659 
1,472,377 


Total rail-line transpor- 
portation revenue .. 


Freight 

a ae 
Excess baggage 

Other passenger service... 
Mail 

Express 

Special service . 


$11,860,676 
$11,860,676 
3,230 
19,467 
8,815 
22,436 
975,161 
649,234 


Total water-line trans- 
portation revenue $14,793,498 

Dining and buffet 

Hotel and restaurant 

Station, train and boat 
privileges 

Parcel room aes 

Storage—freight ........ 

Storage—baggage 

Demurrage 

Telegraph and telephone. 

Grain elevator ... 

Stockyard ...... ‘ 

Power 


$34,642,687 
7,858,693 


7,337,808 
1,500,330 
4,300,271 
742,692 
21,903,157 
2,608,058 
1,201,758 
834,903 
6,632,009 


_Rents of buildings and 


other property 


8,165,727 
Miscellaneous 


32,924,095 


Total incidental operat- 
ing revenue $130,652,188 
Joint facility—Cr. ...... 


13,439,328 
Joint facility—Dr. | , ; 


4,520,870 


cere 


Total joint facility 
operating revenue.... $8,918,453 

Total railway operat- 
ing revenues 


Eastern 
District 
$2,120,300,955 
528,474,791 
2,627,887 


299,724 
36,577,069 
70,591,158 

6,450,541 
25,921,389 
30,325,075 

835,884 

446,053 

867,755 


1,690,066 


5,251,955 
1,154,460 


$1,465,286 
$1,465,286 
1,066 
4,629 
8,576 
19,005 
26,421 

148 


$2,235,867 


$15,379,065 
2,538,115 


4,743,773 
1,098,714 
2,094,410 
352,858 
11,998,862 
588,463 
1,168,529 
13,829 
6,430,934 


5,452,720 
14,327,576 
$66,187,848 
$5,377,121 
1,629,375 


_—— 


$3,747,746 


The full text of the table as to separation of operating expenses between services follows: 


Separation of Operating Expenses Between Services. 
Maintenance of Way and Structures. 


Related solely to freight service 


Related solely to passenger and allied services.... 
Apportioned to freight service........... 
Apportioned to passenger and allied serviees 

Not related to freight service or passenger and allied services. . 


Total, all 

Districts 
$85,712,802 
24,491,229 
550,426,073 
205,360,108 
834,114 


-————____. 


$866,824,326 


Maintenance of Equipment. 


Related solely to freight service......... 
Related solely to passenger and allied services......ceceoccecs 


Apportioned to freight service 


Apportioned to passenger and allied services 
Not related to freight service or passenger and allied services. . 


Related solely to freight service 


Related solely to passenger and allied services...... 
Apportioned to freight service........... 
Apportioned to passenger and allied services.............. coos 


sere ween ° 


$810,2383,251 
231,614,857 
179,025,574 
61,378,771 
833,885 


Eastern 

District 
$53,140,212 
16,169,543 
212,775,536 
86,006,525 
250,180 


$368,341,996 


$409,964,251 


119,197,006 
67,347,448 
23,491,562 

639,582 


__ 


$1,283,086,338 


$60,450,539 
40,880,442 
7,727,955 
5,631,577 


$114,690,513 


Transportation—Rail Line. 


Related solely to freight service......... 
Related solely to passenger and allied services.........++. 


Apportioned to freight service 


Apportioned to passenger and allied services 
Not related to freight service or passenger and allied services. . 


Related solely to freight service 


Related solely to passenger and allied services............ 


Apportioned to freight service 


Apportioned to passenger and allied services 
Not related to freight service or passenger and allied services. . 


$1,248,469,940 
429,877,385 
376,910,071 
116,629,416 
17,542 


$2,171,904,354 


Transportation—Water Line. 


$7,621,561 
177,364 
1,496,198 
288,938 
28,663 


$9,612,724 


Miscellaneous Operations. 


Related solely to freight service......... 
Related solely to passenger and allied services........cseeeees 


Apportioned to freight service 


Apportioned to passenger and allied services 
Not related to freight service or passenger and allied services. . 


Related solely to freight service......... 
Related solely to passenger and allied services 
Apportioned to freight service........... 


eee eee eee 


seen eee eeeeeees 


er . 


$2,987,392 
46,645,637 
1,333,074 
923,001 
4,174,764 


$56,063,868 


$48,359,811 
11,512,953 
91,890,187 
32,145,680 
481,275 


$184,389,906 


Transportation for Investment—Cr. 


Related solely to freight service 


Related solely to passenger and allied services......... 
Apportioned to freight service.......... ‘ 
Apportioned to passenger and allied services.... 


$16,557,877 
344,692 
262,991 
69,733 


$17,235,293 


Total Operating Expenses. 


Related solely to freight service 


Total os.0'0 


$2,247,277,419 
784,855,175 
1,208,546,141 
422,287,758 
6,370,243 


$4,669,336,736 $2, 


$42,045,893 


$26,177,131 


$84,103,797 


$2,722,485 


$620,639,849 


$25,073,520 
14,025,914 
2,172,051 
774,408 


$633,882,296 


207,945,113 
138,915,817 
46,831,858 
11,977 


$1,027,563,107 


$733,161 
135,534 
454,218 
234,103 


$1,557,016 


$1,664,871 
21,965,328 
399,564 
223,874 
1,923,494 


$24,783,272 
5,960,740 
39,457,962 
13,423,499 
478,324 


$2,470,407 
83,155 
132,633 
36,290 


$1,146,771.176 


385,316,023 
461,389,963 
170,949,539 

3,279,603 


167,706,304 


Southern 
District 

$918,966,077 
173,755,511 
1,222,200 
12,217 
162,222 
16,789,098 
22,953,315 
2,615,345 
1,571,818 
8,901,157 
530,968 
64,547 
53,875 


69,456 


17,768 


262,574 - 


-$6,228,575,407 $2,826,814,762 $1,142,948,148 


$6,266,584 
640,256 


746,551 
130,132 
1,101,723 
77,125 
4,000,397 
95,734 
15,404 
5,240 
134,367 


866,549 
7,061,488 


$21,141,550 


$1,878,826 
441,020 


$1,437,806 


Southern 

District 
$13,437,830 
2,927,810 
113,539,809 
37,491,713 


$167,397,162 


$153,091,844 
39,127,674 
28,245,040 
7,397,289 


$227,861,847 


$14,600,261 
7,083,119 
1,298,197 
564,172 


$23,545,749 


$214,834,425 
68,261,089 
74,046,551 
19,986,130 


$121,834 
7,323,708 
154,723 
42,192 
4,565 


$7,647,022 


$8,738,083 
1,673,254 
15,028,264 
4,787,876 


$30,227,477 


$3,522,353 
19,291 
111,324 
29,048 


$3,682,016 


$401,301,924 
126,377,363 
232,201,260 
70,240,324 
4,565 


$830,125,436 


Western 

District 
$1,763,513,090 
344,585,865 
3,205,401 
1,909,433 
768,855 
42,790,510 
55,504,790 
8,045,460 
8,929,802 
25,626,576 
852,198 
314,835 
310,709 


559,694 


1,839,936 
55,343 


$2,258,812,497 


$10,395,390 
$10,395,390 
2,164 

14,838 

239 

3,431 
948,740 
649,086 


$12,557,631 


$12,997,038 
4,680,522 


1,847,484 
271,484 
1,104,138 
312,709 
5,903,898 
1,923,861 
17,825 
815,834 
66,708 


1,846,458 
11,535,031 
$43,322,790 
$6,183,376 
2,450,475 


$3,732,901 


$6,382,939,546 $2,898,986,223 $1,165,527,504 $2,318,425,819 


Western 
District 
$19,134,760 

5,393,876 
224,110,728 
81,861,870 
583,934 


$331,085,168 


$247,177,156 
73,290,177 
83,433,086 
30,489,920 
194,303 


$434,584,642 


$20,776,758 
19,771,409 
4,257,707 
4,292,997 


$49,098,871 


$399,753,219 
153,671,183 
163,947,703 
49,811,428 
29,519 


$767,213,052 


$6,888,400 
41,830 
1,041,980 
54,835 
28,663 


$8,055,708 


$1,200,687 
17,356,601 
778,787 
656,935 
2,246,705 


$22,239,715 


$14,838,456 
3,878,959 

37,403,961 
13,934,305 
2,951 


$70,058,632 


$10,565,117 
242,246 
19,034 
4,395 


$10,830,792 


$699,204,319 
273,161,789 
514,954,918 
181,097,895 
3,086,075 


$1,671,504,996 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress, Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official docuurnents and 
children’s books are excluded, Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line, 


Baker, Newman Freese. Legal aspects 
of zoning. 182 p. (Materials for the 
study of business.) Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago press, 1927. 27-16550 


Bouton, Josephine, comp. Poems for the 
children’s hour, compiled by ...; with 
introduction by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
363 p. Springfield, Mass., Milton, 
Bradley co., 1927. 27-16356 


Burggraff, Aloysius John. Absorption 
of sulphur dioxide by titania gel. 30 
p. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—-Catholie uni- 
versity of America, 1927.) Washing- 
ton, Catholic university of America, 
1927. ‘27-16384 

Burton, Margaret Ernestine. New paths 
for old purposes; world challenges to 
Christianity in ous generation. 211 p. 
N. Y., Missionary education movement 
and Council of women for home mis- 
sions, 1927. 27-16556 

Byron, George Gordon Noel Byron, 6th 
baron. Lord Byron in his letters; se- 
lections from his letters and journals, 
ed. by V. H. Collins. 301 p. N. Y., 
Seribner, 1927. 27-16494 

Calthrop, Dion Clayton. Hyacinth; an 
excursion, by .. .,-with decorations by 
A. H. Watson. 175 p., illus London, 
Williams and Norgate, 1927. 

27-16357 

Rosemary; some remeni- 

. with an introduction 
by Compton Mackenzie. 264 p. Lon- 
don,: Rivers, 1926. 27-16497 

Conference of states signatories of the 
protocol of signature of the statute of 
the Permanent court of international 
justice, Geneva, 1926. Minutes of the 
Conference of states signatories of 
the statute of the Permanent court of 
international justice, held at Geneva 
from September 1st to 28rd, 1926. 88 
p. (Publications of the League of na- 
tions v. Legal. 1926. v. 26.) Geneva, 
Imp. d’Ambilly, 1926. 27-9474 

Conference on freedom of communica- 
tions and transit. 2d, Geneva, 1923. 
. .. Second general Conference on com- 
munications and transit (November 
15th-December 9th, 1923.) (Official 
instruments approved by the Confer- 
ence.) 64 p. Geneva, Imp. Kundig, 
1924. 


Compton, Fay. 
brances by .. 


27-9482 

De Haas, Jacob. Theodor Herzl; a bio- 
graphical study with sixty illustra- 
tions, index, chronological table, ap- 
pendices and bibliography. 2v. Chi- 
cago, The Leonard company, 1927. 

27-16376 

Dewar, Sir James. Collected papers of 
Sir James Dewar . . . Edited by Lady 
Dewar, with the assistance of J. D. 
Hamilton Dickson . . . H. Munro Ross 

. and E. C. Scott Dickson... with 
two supplementary papers not hereto- 
fore published and an appendix and 
indexes. 2 vv. illus. Cambridge, Eng., 
The University press, 1927. 27-16388 

Fisher, Vivian Ezra. An experimental 
study of the effects of tobacco smoking 
on certain psycho-physical functions. 
24 p. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hop- 
kins university, 1926. Comparative 
psychology monographs, vol. iv., se- 
sial.no. 19.) Baltimore, 1927. 

27-16557 

Granville-Barker, Harley Granville. Pref- 
ace by Harley Granville-Barker to the 
tragedie of King Lear (The players’ 
Shakespeare). ixix p. London, Benn, 
1927. 27-16351 

Green, Thomas Edward. The dream of 
the ages. An address for the observ- 
ance of St. John’s day, December 27, 
1920, by Crescent lodge no. 25, A. F. & 
A. M., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 19 p. 
(This booklet is the eleventh in a se- 
ries, issued from the Iowa masonic 
library at Cedar Rapids, Iowa.) Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., Printed for private distri- 
bution, 1920. 

Hamilton, Cicely Mary. The old Adam, 
a fantastic comedy. First played at 
the Birmingham repertory theatre, 
November, 1924; first played in Lon- 
don, at the Kingsway theatre, Novem- 
ber, 1925. 99 p. (Half-title: The 
British drama league of library of mod- 
ern British drama, no. 19.) Oxford, 
” ,ackwell, 1926. 27-26620 

Hispanic society of America. Effigies of 
a knight of Santiago and his lady in 
the Hispanic society of America. 10 
p., illus. (Hispanic notes & mono- 
graphs; essays, studies, and brief biog- 
raphies, issued by the Hispanic society 
of America.) N. Y., Printed by order 
of the trustees, 1927. 27-16552 

League of nations. . . . Financial commit- 
tee. Counterfeiting currency. 5 p. 
(C. 640. 1926. ii [F. 319]. Publica- 
tions of the League of nations. ii. 
Economic and financial. 1926. ii, 59.) 
Geneva, Imp. d’Ambilly, 1926. 

27-9481 

League of nations . . . International re- 
lief union. 11 p. (Publications of the 
League of nations. ii. Economic and 
financial, 1926. ii. 56.) Geneva, Imp. 
d’Ambilly, 1926. 27-9477 

League of nations. . . . International re- 
lief union (I. R. U.) Draft statutes 
and statement drawn up by by the Pre- 
paratory committee for the Ciraolo 
scheme. 22 p. (C. 618. M. 240. 1926. 
ii. Conf, U. I. S. 2. Publications of the 
League of nations. ii. Economic and 
financial. 1926. ii 1(a).) Geneva, Im- 
primerie de la ‘Tribune de Geneve,” 
1926. 27-9478 

League of nations. . . . International re- 
lief union (I. R. U.) Preparatory com- 
mittee for the Ciraolo scheme. Report 
on its fourth session to the Council of 
the League of nations. 6p. (C. 619. 
M. 241. 1926. ii. Conf. U. I. S. 8. Pub- 
lications of the League of nations. ii. 
Economic and financial. 1926, ii. 55.) 
Geneva, Imp. Kundig, 1926. 27-9479 

League of nations. Council... . Inter- 
national relief union (I. R. U. 3 p. 
(Publications of the League of nations. 

ii. Economic and financial. 1926. ii. 
68.) Geneva, Imp. Kundig, 1926. 
27-9480 

Machen, Arthur. Dreads and drolls. 220 
p. N. Y., Knopf, 1927. 27-16495 

Lewis, Wyndham, The lion and the 


fox; the role of the hero in the days 
of Shakespeare. 326 p. London, 
Richards, 1927. 27-16359 


Lowell, Edward Jackson. The eve of the 
French revolution, by Edward J, 
Lowell 408 p. Boston, Hough- 
ton, 1925. 27-16379 

Mabee, Fred Carleton. A study of ferric 
oxyacetate hydrosols; or, The prepa- 
ration, precipitation and aging of fer- 
ric oxyacetate hydrosols, and the ap- 
plication of the quinhydrone electrode 
to the measurement of the pH of iron 
sols. 41 p. (Thesis (Ph, D..—Colum- 
bia university, 1927, N. Y., 1927. 

27-16387 


McAuliffe, Eugene. Problems of 
coal supply; by presented at 
the convention of the American elec- 
tric railway association, held at At- 
lantic City, N. J., October 11, 12, 13, 
14, and 15, 1920. 3835p. n. p., 1920, 

27-9485 

McCarty-Lee, H. France on ten words 
a day, “better than asking the con- 
cierge;” perfect but telegraphic French 
for the ten-day visitor who wants the 
expressions, gestures and customs of 
of ten-year resident, by illus- 
trated by Peter Arno, with confiden- 
tial “guide?” Summary (shopping— 
motoring—restaurant) 196 p. N. Y.,, 
Simon and Schuster, 1927. 27-16352 


Merriman, Brian. The midnight court 
and The adventures of a luckless fel- 
low, translated from the Gaelic by 
Percy Arland Ussher; with a preface 
by W. B. Yeats & woodcuts by Frank 
W. Peers. 79 p. London, Cape, 1926. 

27-16502 


Molloy, William Fillmore." The answer, 
by William Fillmore Molloy. 60 p. 
Chicago, The La Salle press, 1926. 

27-16350 


Nairn, John Arbuthnot. Latin prose com- 
position. Library ed, with versions, 
167, 51 p. Cambridge, Eng, The Uni- 
versity press, 1926. 27-16498 


Newbolt, Sir Hemry John. Studies green 
and gray. 295 p. N.Y, Nelson, 1926, 
27-16499 


Null, Fay Edison. Ballistic characteris. 
ties of the photoelectric cell. 73-85 p, 
(Digest of thesis (Ph, D.)—University 
of Illinois, 1926.) Menasha, Wis., 1927, 

27-168386 


Polk, Ralph W. Essentials of linoleum. 
block printing. 60 p, illus. Peoria, 
Ill; The Manual arts press, 1927. 

27-16549 


Potter, Russell. . . Modern French art, 
91 p. (North Carolina. University, 
University extension division. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina extension bul- 
letin. vol. vi., no. 13), Chapel Hill, 
N. C., University of North Carolina 
press, 1927. . 27-16551 


Puntambeker, Shripati Venkatesh. Poly- 
hydroxyanthraquinones — synthesis of 
rufiopin, hydroxyanthrarufn and 1-2. 
7-8 hydroxyanthraquinone. p. 486-491, 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Illi- 
nois, 1926. Easton, Pa., 1927. 

27-16385 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur Thomas. The 
age of Chaucer. 158 p,, illus. (Half. 
title: The Englishman, ed. by Sir Ar- 
thur T. Quiller-Couch), London, Dent, 
1926, 27-16496 

Richards, James Austin, The sufficiency 
of Jesus. 232 p. N.Y., Doran, 1927, 

27-16553 

Scotland. Secretary’s office. General or- 
ders under the Private legslation pro- 
cedure (Scotland) act, 1899 (as 
amended up to February, 1926), witha 
reprint of the act and indices. Pub, 
by authority of the secretary for Scot- 
land. 105 p.- London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1926. 27-9507 

Slater, George A. The Federal Consti- 
tution, by . - ~ Delivered before the 
Putnam Hill chapter, of the Daugh- 
ters of the American revolution, of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, Thursday, 
December second, one thousand nine 
hundred twenty-six. 27 p. n. p., 1926, 

27-9487 

Spies, George. The gospel of contradic. 
tion; a treatise on the polarity of ex- 
perience. 175 p, Alhambra, Calif, 
1927, 27-16555 

Strachey, Giles Lytton. Queen Victoria, 
by Lytton Strachey. 434 p. WN. Y, 
Harcourt, 1925. 27-16378 

Tannenbaum, Samuel Aaron. “The booke 
of Sir Thomas Moore” ( a bibliotic 
study). 135 p. N.Y., The Tenny press, 
1926. 27-16354 

Treneer, Anne. The sea in English lit- 
erature from Beowulf to Donne. 299 p, 
London, Hodder, 1926. 27-16500 

Webster, Noah. . .. Popular Webster 
dictionary, self-pronouncing; an au- 
thoritative dictionary containing the 
most up-to-date words now in common 
use and acceptance drawn from the 
various great divisions of human 
knowledge. 380 p. N. Y., The World 
syndicate company, 1927. 27-16355 

Yeats, William Butler. The bounty of 
Sweden: a meditation, and a lecture 
delivered before the Royal Swedish 
academy and certain notes. 53 p. Dub- 
lin, The Cuala press, 1925. 27-16505 


'| Government Books 


| 


| and Publications 


Aeronautics. Twelfth Annual Report of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, 1926. Including Technical 
Reports Nos. 233 to 256. Price $1.50 
(paper covers) [16-26395] 

United States Veterans’ Bureau, Medi- 
cal Bulletin, September, 1927, Wolyme 
3, Number 9. Price 15 cents 

[25-26672] 

Decisions of the United States Geo- 
graphic Board, June, 1923; Jume, 1927, 
Second Supplement to Fifth Report 
(Third Edition). Free at the office of 
the Geographic Board, (10-26561] 

Louisiane, Parish Tables V, VI, VII, and 
VII. United States Census of Agri- 
culture, 1925. Price 5 cents. 27-26867 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Demand for Visas 
Gains by 1,750 at 
Canadian Border 


Quotas for Great Britain Are 
Exhausted for Three 
and = One-Half 


Years. 


The number of aliens chargeable 
the British quota who can obtain visas 
to enter the United States during the 


present fiscal year at the Canadian cities | 
of Windsor and Niagara Falls, has been | 
in- | 


increased by 1,750 by reason of the 
creased demand for visas developing 
there on the part of those affected by the 
recent immigration order against com- 


muting between the two countries daily | 


for work. 

An explanation 
given on August 
Visa Office, George L. Brandt. 
that the former British quota 


of the increase was 


29 the Chief 


allot- 


ments to Windsor and Niagara Falls re- | 


spectively were 800 and 300, whereas this 
year they will be 2,000 and 850 for each 
of the two cities. 

Quotas Taken Up. 

The quotas for the individual cities 
are a part of the quota for the whole of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
which amounts to 34,007 annually. 

Mr. Brandt, stated that the quota for 
the whole of Great Britain an¢ Northern 
Ireland is taken up for approximately 
three years and one-halt in advance. 

Turkish Quota Exhausted. 

The Lithuanian quota is taken up for 
about 83 years in advance, since there 
are 11,846 immigrants who desire ad- 
mission with 344 admissible every year 
by the quota. The Turkish quota is ex- 
hausted for 1444 years in advance while 
the Syrian quota is exhausted for 25 
years. 


Trade ] Mark Canceled 


For Medical Remedy 


‘Orgatone” and ‘Organ-O-Tones’ 
Are Found to Be Confus- 
ing to Public. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


clearly so similar in appearance, spelling, 


sound and, if they have any suggestive 
meaning at all, in significance, that con- 
fusion would seem inevitable if they ap- 
peared in the same market upon similar 
goods. 
marks suggest a tonic for the organs of 
the body.. The 
mark of the letters N and O and the 


hyphens does not relieve the notation of | 


their confysing similarity. The copies of 
orders and the sstimony of 
submitted on behalf of petitioner in which 
the notations are confused as to spelling 
would seem to bear out this view that 
the marks are so similar as to confuse 
the average purchaser both as to the 
goods and their origin. 
Spelling Methods Differ. 

Petitioner’s remedy upon which his 
mark appears is sold, through drug 
stores, directly to the public while the 
medicines of respondent to which its 
mark is applied reach the public sub- 
stantially through physicians’ prescrip- 
tions. Druggists, however, are relied 
upon to carry the goods of both parties. 
While respondent’s remedy has identify- 
ing numbers which indicate the particu- 
lar ailment for which each species is de- 


w it nesses 


signed, yet the public negssarily would 
with | 


become familiar to some degree 
these numbers. Drug clerks, further, on 
receiving requests from customers for 
remedies to cure specified ailments could 
readily sell respondent’s remedies direct- 
ly to the consumers. It is held, in con- 
sequence, that the manner in which the 


respective remedies of the parties reaches | 
the public is not sufficient to support the | 
con- | 


conclusion that there would be no 
fusion in the mind of the public. 
Remedy Claims Is General. 
Petitioner’s remedy is stated to be for 
diseases of the stomach and bowels. This 
is a very general statement. There are 


many ailments with which human beings | 
are afflicted which have their origin in 

or exhibit symptoms due to diseases of | 
re- | 


the stomach and the bowels. The 
spondent, in its registration, has recited 


a very long list of ailments for which its | 


remedies are used. 
It isa matter of common knowledge 
among physicians that quite a few of the 


diseases for which respondent’s remedy | 


is to be used would or may be due to 
some form of stomach or bowel disease. 
The latter diseases would readily bring 
about such a condition in the human 
body as to necessitate a general tonic, a 
nerve tonic and treatment for some other 
of the ailments recited inconnection with 
respondent’s remedy. The testimony of 
Dr. James I. Tyree, a physician in reg- 
ular practice, supports this view. 

It is believed to be plain the fields oc- 


cupied by the goods of the respective 


parties overlap. Both remedies are to be 
taken internally, one in tablets and the 
other in capsules, well known equivalent 
forms for administration. It can hardly 
be controverted that diseases of the stom- 
ach or bowels incident to hepatic insuf- 
ficiency, gall bladder inactivity, hyper- 
acidity, constipation or dysentery, would 
bring about some or many of the dis- 
tubed conditions recited in connectiop | 
with respondent’s remedies. 
The conclusion seem: fully 
that the respondent, who is the late 
comer in the field, has adopted a mark 
for its goods which so nearly resembles 
the registered mark owned and used by 
petitioner appropriated to merchandise 
of the same general descriptive proper- 


to | 


of the | 
He stated 


In a somewhat remote sense, both | 


addition to respondent’s | 


justified | 


YEARLY 


18602) 
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Aeronautics 


Federal officials join in recommend- 
ing restrictions on personnel and equip- 
ment for airplane flights aiming at 
new records. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

President Coolidge comments on wu 

certainty of  transoceanic 
flights. 





Col. 
South 


-” 
>, 


Page 


United States Consuls in 


America instructed to aid in search for 


Redfern plane. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
President Coolidge suggests 
regular shipping facilities are sufficient 
for moving racing aeroplane to Venice. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
. 
Agriculture 
Cc 
Weekly 
increased 


in store, 
Canadian 


report of grain stocks 
amounts of domestic 
with noticeable 
wheat. 


wheat 
decrease 


Col. 5 

Delegation representing American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers syb- 
mit plan to President to improve farm 
conditions. 


Page 5, 


Page 
ordered of infestation of 
grape fly to determine possi- 

complying with request of 
remove embargo. 
Page 


Resurvey 
Spanish 
bility of 
Spain to 
Be CO 
Commissary Division Panama 
Canal reports 
various fruits, 


of 


vegetables, poultry and 
eggs. 

Page 
analysis of fruit, 
grain, butter and 


2, Col. 7 
vege- 
cheese 


Daily price 
table, meat, 
markets. 

Page 5 

Senator Frazier predicts passage of 
farm relief legislation along line of 
MeNary-Haugen measure. 

Page 3, 


Automotive Industry 


District Court, Wis., upholds WViscon- 
sin statute empowering service of no- 
tice on Secretary actions 
against non-resident motorists. (Kelly 
vy. Finley). 


Col. 4 


of State in 


8, Col. 6 
Trade Commissioner reports as many 
bicycles as automobiles in France. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Bankin gli inance 


Court of Ap ie 8th Cir., refuses to 
review facts in bank receiv vership ac- 
tion since judge made no special find- 
ing as to the evidence. (Lahman et al 
«. Burness National Bank.) 

Page 

Board of Tax Appeals 
deductiony from gross estate acquired 
from prior decedent within five years. 
(H. G. Pelton.) 


Page 


10, Col. 2 


allows stock 


Page 8, 
Veterans” Bureau has redeemed 
excess Of $5,000,000 in loans made by 
banks. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Federal Reserve Board monthly re- 
port notes retail trade during July was 
affected by usual seasonal declines. 
Page 
Secretary of Treasury 
take up question of French loans upon 
is return to this country, 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Col. 7 
Credit 


Page 6, 
July of Intermediate 


Banks. 


review 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Foreign Exchange Rates. 
Page 7 
“Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 
New books received at the L 
Congress. 


Sec 


ibrary of 


22, Col.:6 
Govern- 


Page 
Publications issued by the 
ment. 
> Re 


Page ‘ol. 7 


’ 
Census Data 

Bennet Mead, Assistant Statistician 
Bureau of the Census, describes the 
work of compiling statistics regarding 
Federal institutions. 


Page 4, Col. 3 


New Name Given Ship Line 
From Gulf to British Isles 


service to the United King- 

dom to be operated from Gulf ports for | 
the United States Shipping 
the revision of Gulf services recently ap- 

proved by the Board, will be | 
the “Dixie U. K, Line,” according 
statement by the Board August 30. 
| full text of the statement follows: 

In connection with the revision of Gulf 
the Board approved that the 
name for its United Kingdom 
known as “Dixie U. 
“Dixie UKay 
been previously authorized by the 


The ship 


3oard under 
known as 
toa 
The 


services, 
trade 
service be 
instead of 


Kk. Line” 
” as had 
Board. 


Line, 


| ties as to be likely to cause confusion or 
| mistake in the mind of the public or de- | 
| ceive purchasers. 
Reverse Examiners’ 
The decision of the ex 
interference 


Decision. 
oe trade- 
the pe- 
is 


| aniunel 


mark 
tition 


dismissing 
the petition 
should this holding not 
appeal, the registration 
respondent will be canceled. 


| August 1, 1927, | 


is reversed, 


SUs- 


tained and, be re- 


of the 


versed on 


airplan 


that | 


shows 


in | 


1, Col. 7 | 


being in the market for | 


Col, 1 | 
in | 


7, Col: 4| 
expected to | 


| tion of 


| departments of the Utica, 


, financed, 





> 
‘Chemieals 


| Cancellation ordered of confusing 
trade mark for medical remedy. (Kes- 
singer v. Cole Chemical Co.) 
Page 10, Col. 5 
American corporation contracts with 
German companies to exploit patents 
m activated carbon in United States. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


‘Child Welfare 


V 


Department of Labor 
of Comptroller General in withhold- 
ing funds from State intended for use | 
in maternity and child welfare work. 


2, Col. 5 
Coal 


British 
week ending August 
employed at 
in month, 


studies ruling 


Page 


coal production advanced in | 
13, but number | 
mines has dropped 100,000 | 


Page 6, Col. 6 

Bureau of Mines urges organized ef- 

fort to make coal mining a safer oc- 
cupation. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


2 7 
Commeerce-Trade 
July exports and imports of nearly 
all classes declined in total values from 
leveis of last year. / 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Government postpones ef- 
of proposed tariff increases. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
to Japan showed gain in 
months of 1927, 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Experts to India incre ase 40 per cent 
during 19: 26-27. 


Nanking 
fectiveness 


Exports 
first six 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 5 


Construction 


National Committee on Wood Utiliza- | 
tion reports outline of manual on eco» 
mies of use of wood in construction. 

Page 1, Col. 4 | 

Group of German architeets visit Bu 
reau of Standards and inspect specie | 
engineering projects now unde i. Ay 
Page 3, Col. 

Utica school boys engage in ‘house 
building while pursuing their studies, 

Page 12, Col. 3 


Corporations 


District Court, Mass., holds purchase 
accounts receivable of one corpora- 
tion by another makes purchaser as- 
signee and seller collection agent. 
(Joseph B. Estes v. E. B. Estes & Sons. 
Page 8, Col, 4 

District Court, N. Y., holds failure of 
referee to fix amount of compensation 
in bankruptey case costs appraisers’ 
their fees. (Benjamin Kaufman, Inc.) 
Page 10, Col. 7 

Board of Tax Appeals disallows de- 
duction fox amounts paid stockholder 
officers as mot reasonable allowances for | 
salaries. ( Herbst Department Store.) | 
Page 8, Col. 2 


of 


’ 
Cottore 

Employment Service may furnish 
200,000 laborers to help pick short cot- 
ton crop im Texas. 





Page 1, Col, 3 | 

Standards for extra white cotton are 

decreed amd made compulsory ve 
Act of August 1, 1927. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

infestation continues to oe 

seven States, | 


Weevil 
vance in 
Page 5, Col. 1 
price analysis. 

Page 5 | 


Daily cotton market 
’ . ° 
Court Decisions 
See Special Index and Law 
on Page 10. 


Education 
Courses 
summer 


Digest | 


in Negro literature feature 
studies at Tuskegee Institute. 
; Page 2, Col. 7 
Utica school boys engage in house 
building while pursuing their studies. 


s Page 12, Col. 3 | 
Foodstuffs 


Daily fruit, 
and cheese 


| 

vegetable, meat, hatter | 
market price analysis. 

Page 5 


Foreign Affairs 


Comptroller General rules that rent 
is properly payable on basis off rate 
in consular lease, for holdover period 
of occupancy of premises where re- 
newal of lease is refused. 

Page 12, Col. 7 
of Treasury 


Secretary expected to 


take up question of French loams upon | 
| his return to this country. 


as 
in 


Col. 6 
British 


Page 

Review of recent changes 
tax system. 

1, 


, Page Col. 2 


Mexican troops fail to arive at mines | 
‘ | 


violence is feared. 
» 


where further 
Page Col. 7 


Gov't Personnel 


President 
Bureau of 
the Budget. 


Coolidge opposes placing 

Efficiency under Bureau of 
Page 3, Col. 1 

J. G. Buchanan appointed 

for Southern District of Misissippi. 


Page 4, Col.7 | 
to return to Washington | 


President 
on September 11. 
- Page 


Gov't Supplies 


Commissary Division of Panama 


Canal reports being in the market for | 
poultry and | 


various fruits, vegetables, 
eggs. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
7 1 . ‘ ’ 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Bennet Mead, Assistant 
Bureau of the Census, describes the 


work of compiling statistics re 


Federal institutions. 
Page 4, Col. 3 | 


| Highways 


Plane approved for bridge over Mis- 
sissippi river at Quincy, Ill. 
Page 9, 


Immi gration 


Demand for visas at Canadian cities 
of Windsor and NiagaraiFalls gains 
by 1,750 as result of immigration order 
affecting workmen crossing? 
Canada. 


Labor 


Bureau of Mines urges organized ef- 
fort to make coal mining a safer oc- 
cupation. 


Page 12, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Employment Service may furnish 
200,000 laborers to help pick short cot- 
ton crop in Texas. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


'Lumber 


National Committee on Wood Utiliza- | 
tion reports outline of manual on econ- | 
ymies of use of wood in construction. 


Page 1, Col. 4) 


Manufacturers 


Two patent claims rejected and others 
allowed on locking mechanism for win- 
dows. (Winter W. Myers.) 


Page 10, Col. 1 
Milling 


Weekly 
increased 
in store, 
Canadian 


i of grain stocks shows 
amounts of domestic wheat | 
with noticeable decrease in | 
wheat. 

Page 5, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Chief of Staff of Army declares Na- | 
tional Defense Act of 1920 gave coun- | 
try its first efficient peacetime defense | 
organization, and well balanced and | 


modern permanent establishment, which 


| is in no sense a gesture of hostility or 


aggression. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
| War Department. 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 


Oil 


Secretary of Interior advocates crea- 


Page 4, Col. 2 | 


| tion of Committee of nine to draft bill 





Revs Learn Building 
W hile Going to Snlinol| 


in Utica, N. Y., become 
practical builders through the construc- 
dwelling houses, undertaken in 
vocational classes, the Bureau of Educa- | 
tion, Department of the Interior, stated 
on August 30. The full text of the state- 


Schoolboys 


| ment follgws: 


Construction of dwelling houses is un- | 
dertaken by pupils in building-trades 
classes in the technical and vocational 
N. Y., public | 
schools. The building Project during the | 
past year was the construction of an 
eight-room colonial home, with ground 
dimensions of 30 by 40 feet. 

The boys do all the actual work with 
the exception of plumbing, plastering, 
and installation of heating plant. They 
spend half their time on the job and the 
remainder im the classroom, Work is done 
under the saapervision of instructors who 
killed mechanics and have had pro- 
experience in trade teaching, | 

labor cooperates in the enter- 


ale 
fessional 
Organized 
prise. 
Each building is jndependently 
with the approval of the board 


of educatiom. The house is built for a| 





private owner, who provides a_ suitable | 


lot in the vicinity of the school and fur- 
nishes supplies and materials. He pays 
a small fee, equal to a percentage on 
the total cost of the job, and the money 
goes into an equipment fund. 


Denatured Aleohol Is 


Alloted Post Offices 


Under arrangements with the Chief 
Coordinator, Brig. General H. C. Smither, 
the Post Office Department has been al- 
loted its supply of denatured alcohol for 
use in the Postal Service generally, it 
was announced orally by the Post Office 
Department on August 30. 

This supply of alcohol, which has been 
seized and confiscated by Fe-teral Pro- 
hibition forces, will be used chiefly as 
an antifreeze in radiators on postal au- 
tomobile trucks this winter, i# was ex- 
plained. 

The 
large 
Chiet 
into 


Department has also received a 
supply of grain alcohol from the 
Coordinator, recently ~came 
possession of quantities of 
the product through seizures. The 
grain alcohol, the Department , said, has 
been distribtued on a pro rata basis to 
those post offices which maintain first 


W ho 
large 


“WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31, 


marshal | 


3, Col. 6) 


Statistician | 


Col. 4 | 


from | 


Auited States Dail 


Annual Curnulative lradex 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 








1927 


Summary of All News Contained in Todavs Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


+ 


for control of production and conserva- 
tion of oil. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Proposed freight schedules suspended 
on shipments of petroleum from Texas 
points. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Henry L. Doherty claims government 
has full authority to regulate oil pro- 


duction. 
9 


Page Col. 4 | 


Packers 
Daily price analysis of- meat and live- 
stock markets. 


Page 5 


Passports 
Demand for visas at Canadian cities 
of Windsor and Niagara Falls gains 
by 1,750 as result of immigration order 
affecting workmen crossing from 
Canada. 
Page 12, Col. 1 


|Patents 


See Special Index and Law 
on Page 10. 


Prohibition 


Final session of conference with Ca- 
| nadian commniission is devoted exclu- 
| sively to inquiry into liquor smuggling 
problem. 


Digest 





Page 3, Col. 5 
Bureau of Prohibition abolishes with- | 
| drawal of specially denatured alcohol | 


for use in manufacture of half strength 
| iodine, 





Page 12, Col. 6 


plans to double patrol near | 
running a 
| 


Treasury 
Detroit to 
border. 


control liquor 


Page 2, Col. 6 


Public Buildings 


New Federal building program. rap- 
| idly nearing completion. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Public Health 


Department of Labor studies ruling | 
; of Comptroller General in withhold- | 
ing funds from State intended for use | 

| in maternity and child welfare work. 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 
Radio 


| 

| Authorizations, rulings and changes | 
| announced by Federal Radio Commis- | 
sion. 





Page 3, Col. 1 | 


Railroads 


| 
| July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Great Northern and Minne- 
| apolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie | 
| Railways. 
| Page 6, Col. 1} 
| July statistics of revenues and ex: | 
penses of Baltimore & Ohio, Norfolk | 
| & Western and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
| railroads. | 
Page 10, Col. 1 | 
Tentative valuation placed on Prop: | 
erty of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at 
| more than $500,000,000. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 
| July statistics of revenues and ex- 
| wae of Reading, Southern and C., M. 
‘- St. P. Railways. 
| Page 8, Col. 1 
Canadian Pacific Railway seeks link | 
providing through route between Mon- 
| treal and Portland, Me. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Revision of final valuatoin placed on 
St. Louis & O'Fallon Railway. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Southern Pacific Company asks right 
to abandon branch in Florida. | 
Page 6, Col. 4 | 
Proposed freight schedules suspended 
on shipments of petroleum from Texas 
| points. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
Coast Line railroads, 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Statistical analysis of railroad op- 
| erating expenses for 1926. 
Page 11, Col. 3 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 6, Col. ’ 


of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 4 | 








Summary 


aid medical stations. These stations are 
| located in 
and according to the Department’s an- 
nouncement represent miniature _hos- 
| pitals. 


| The Department declared, 


ment that this phase of its work in so- 
cial relations be extended to 
the offices rated as low as fourth class. 
The Department believes, it was said, 
that so far there have not been suffi- 
cient demands for broadening the scope 
of this work in the postal service. Use 
of grain aicohol is necessary in  provid- 
ing medical attention to those postal 
employes who are treated at these sta- 
tions, it was explained. 


vious occasions discussed with Congress 
the extent and character of the social re- 
lations service, particularly in regard to 
legislation for group insurance for postal 
employes. 

lit is more than likely that Mr. New 
will again call the attention of Congress 
to the results already obtained by him 
in bringing together closer social contact 
with his employes when he submits his 
next annual report to Congress. it was 
declared. 





| port notes retail trade during July 


20 of the larger post offices, | 


however, 
| that it is mot planning to maintain these 
first aid stations in all of its post offices, 
| The suggestion was made to the Depart- 


some of 


The Postmaster General has on pre- | 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


Reclamation 


Geological Survey reports high cost 
of developing Jefferson River basin 
makes its power potentialities of no 
commercial value. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Representatives of Columbia Basin 
Irrigation League explain project to 
President Coolidge and ask his support. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Retail Trade 


Federal 





Reserve Board monthly re- 

was 

usual seasonal declines. 
Page 7, Col. 4 


affected by 


| Science 


Army Signal Corps given permission 
to participate in explorations in Grand 
Canyon, 


Page 3, Col. 7 


| Shipping 


Shipping Board approves rate confer- 
ence agreements covering through bill- 
ing arrangements. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Senator Jones favors Federal control 
of merchant marine. 

Col. 2 
Name changed for new ship line be- 


Page 1, 


| tween gulf ports and United Kingdom. 


Col. 2 
Canal 


Page 12, 
Survey started of Panama 
approaches. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Shipping Board receives bid of $281,- 
000 for six vessels of American Santix 
Line. 


Silk 


Raw silk imports during July are 
$5,000,000 im value over same month in 
1926. 


Col, 2 


Page 3, 


Page 6, Col. 7 


Social Welfare 


Attorney-General signs papers fo 
parole of Warren T. McCray, forme 
governor of Indiana, from Federal pen 
tentiary at Atlanta. 


Page 3, Col. 


| Taxation 


Review of recent changes in British 
tax system. | 
Page 1, Col. 2 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


| Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Wolen mahinery more active in July 
than one year before, but less active 
than in June. 

Page 9, Col. 1 
Yarn Association 


English Cotton 


fines member firm for cutting prices. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 


Trade Marks 


See Spectal Index and Law 
on Page 10. 


Trade Practices 
English Cotton Yarn 


Page 5 


Digest 


Association 


| fines member firm for cutting prices. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Veterans 


Veterans’ Bureau has redeemed in 
excess of $5,000,000 in loans made by | 
banks. | 
Page 7, Col. 7 

Veterans’ Bureau establishment of 
Medical Service Section to become ef- 
fective September 12. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Water Power 


Geological Survey reports high cost 
of developing Jefferson River basin 
makes its power potentialities of no 
commercial value. 


Wool 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 5 


5, Col. 4 


Page 


| Restrictions Are Placed 


On. Alcohol Withdrawals 


Discovery by agents of the Bureau of 
Prohibition that bootleggers are extract- 
ing the 


alcohol used in 


tincture of iodine has resulted 
tion of the special denatured 
under which alcoho! is  with- 
drawn for manufacturing this product, 
according to an announcement on Au- 
gust 29 by the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion, Dr. J. M. Doran. 

The order which is effective 
directs that alcohol may no longer be 
used under specially denatured alcohol | 
formulate Nos, 25 and 25-a. Dr. Doran 
explained orally, however, that the order 
will have no effect on the use of alcohol 
in production of tincture of iodine under 
the United ‘States Pharmacopea, saying 
that “real iodine will be available as 
usual,” m 

The fall text of the order 
follows: 

Kifective October 1, 1927, Specially 
Denatured Alcohol Formulae Nos. 25 and 
25-a will mo longer be px ted to be 
Withdrawn for use in the manufacture of 
half-strength tincture of iodine. 


in aboli- 
alcohol 
formulae 


October 1 





(T. D. 10) 


rmit 


||| prior 


|| specifically. 


|| mine the stipulations, if any, 


; on a properly certified 


half- strength 


PER 
ei 


PRICE 5 oC E N’ rs 


HoldoverRental 


Payable on Basis 
Of Rate in Lease 


Comptroller General Rules 


as to Amount Due Lessor 
W hen. Renewal 
Is Refused. 


The Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 
has just ruled that the payment of rent 
made at the rate stipulated in 
refuses to 
| execute a lease fora holdover period. In 
the same McCarl explained 
the procedure to be followed by disburs- 
for decisions from 
Accounting Office. 


may be 


lease where the lessor 





ruling Mr. 


ing officers advance 


| the General 
in a letter 


America, 


% 


The ruling was contained 
to C. R. Willson, 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 


| addressed 
Consul, 


Rental at Rate in Lease. 
The full text of the letter follows: 
Mr. G. R. Willson, American Consul, 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
Sir: There has been received your let 
| ter of August 18, 1927, to the effect that 


notice had been given the owner of the 


| premises occupied by the American Con- 
| sulate under a lease which expired July 1, 
1927, of intention to vacate same on 
October 1, 1927, due to its apparently 
| unsafe condition; that the owner has re- 
| fused to sign any lease or other papers 
| except vouchers for the use of the premi- 
| ses during: the period from July 1, 1927, 
| to September 30, 1927; anda that the 
| owner has informed you that he will in- 
sist upon payment of rent from the fime 
occupied. 
You request to be advised as to the 
| procedure necessary to obtain reimburse- 
ment from the United tSates for $200 
| which you state you will be required to 








||| pay the owner. 


outset, this office is confronted 
failure to state sufficient facts 
it to answer your question 

Years of experience of the 
accounting officers in answering similar 
requests of disbursing officers for de- 
cisions in advance of payment have led to 


At the 
| by your 
to enable 


||| the formulation of certain minimum re- 


quirements stated in 25 Comp. Dec. 653, 
the syllabus of which reads as follows: 
“A disbursing officer is entitled under 
the law to a decision from the Comptrol- 
| ler of the Treasury only a question spe 
cifically involved in a voucher which i 
| properly before him for payment, an 
then only when the voucher, properly 
certified and approved, is submitted, ac- 
companied by a complete statement of 
| facts and the precise question or ques- 
tions of which decision is desired.” 
Information Inadequate. 


Had you given the name of the lessor 

| of the occupied preniises, the lease there- 
for, doubtless, could have been located 
| in the files of this office so as to deter- 
for holding 
' over after the expiration of the term and 
whether the sum of $200 referred to in 
your submission as the amount you 
“would be required to pay’? is at the 


|| same rate as stipulated in the lease for 


} a quarter. However, assuming that the 
lease contains no stipulations for holding 
over and that $200 rental for the preiod 

| July 1 to September 30, 1927, is at the 

| same rate stipulated in the lease for a 
similar prior period, you may properly 

| make the payment of $200 as rental for 

the period July 1 to September 30, 1927, 
and executed 
voucher and submit same for credit in 
your disbursing accounts, 
by a reference to the prior lease and a 
complete statement of the facts as to the 
refusal of the lessor to execute a lease for 
said period. 

If the payment is otherwise proper, 
credit therefor will be allowed in your 
accounts nothwithstanding the absence 
of any written lease for said period, If 
the facts are not assumed, the proper 
precedure for you to follow is to submit 
to this office for direct settlement the 
voucher for the renta’! during the period 
in question, accompanied by a complete 
statement of all the facts. See Section 
236, Revised Statute, as amended by the 
act of June 10, 1921, 42 Stat. 24. 


AS 
—————— y 


Survey of Approaches 


To Canal Is Begun 
Gulf Pacifie 


Entrances to Panama 
Canal Are Studied. 


of Pinks weil 


4The survey ship “Niagara”? arrived at 
Balboa on August 6, to begin a survey 
of the Gulf of Panama and the Pacifie 
approaches to the Panama Canal, accord. 
ing to a statement by the Office of the 
Panama Canal in Washington August 30, 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The U. 8S. S. “Niagara”? arrived in 
Cristobal on August 1, 1927, and passed 
through the Canal to Balboa on August 
6, under orders to begin a survey of the 
Gulf of Panama and the Pacific ape 
| proaches to the Panama Canal. It is ese 
timated this work will require three or 
four years, during which time the “Ni. 
agara” will be operating in the Gulf of 
Panama, excepting fora few months each 
year when she will proceed to the Philae 
delphia Navy Yard for annual overhaul, 
and for the plotting of the aceumulated 
Survey data 
The “Niagara” was formerly a private. 
ly-owned steam yacht, and was purchased 
by the Navy Department in 1917. She 
is 245 feet long, 36 fect beam, witha 
mean draft of.17 feet, and a normal 
+ Placement tonnage of 2,600 tons, 


*,, 


accompanied , 


tis trey ¢ 


” 





